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IMPORTANT SPECIAL FEATURES. 

In the February number of Tue Sreecrator, will be commenced the pub- 
lication of a sertes of articles on Tuk THEORY AND PRACTICE OF LIFE IN- 
SURANCE, dy Pror. C. F. McCay, of Augusta, Ga. The well remembered 
sertes of articles in THE MERCHANTS’ MAGAZINE, several years ago, on 
THe VALUATION OF LIFE INSURANCE Po.ictirs, as well as the eminent 
attatnments of the author of that sertes, who ts every where recognized as 
one of the most distinguished actuartes of the age, make tt unnecessary to 
enlarge upon the value to our readers of a sertes of ortginal copyrighted 
contributions by Prof. McCay. That he has consented to use the columns 
of THE SPECTATOR for this purpose, ts not less a proof that the publishers 
are mindful of the interest of thetr readers, than that intelligent, impar- 
tial observers, even tn remote localities, are beginning to recognize the real 
value and creditable purpose of an undertaking whose scope and influence 
are truly national tn relation to the vast material interests of underwrit- 
ing tn the United States. Pror. McCAay’'s contributions will be published 
monthly, throughout the year,and will form, altogether,a continued sertes 
of articles upon Lire INSURANCE, whose value to every life insurance 
agent in the United States can not be measured by the price of one year’s 
subscription to THE SPECTATOR. 

In this number of Tue SPECTATOR ¢fs presented the first of a series of 
OBSERVATIONS ON THE LAW OF FIRE INSURANCE, whose publication will 
be continued monthly, and which will hercafter be supplemented by a series 
of articles on Tue LAw or Lire INSURANCE. 

Other special features, which are in course of preparation, will be an- 


nounced hereafter. Among these will be several original features never 
before attempted in insurance journalism. 


SPECIAL NOTICE TO READERS. 


To correct misapprehension or misrepresentation, current in some quarters, the publishers of Tue Spectator fake this opportunity of stating 
ho have owned, during the last ten months, directly or indirectly, any proprietary interest tn this publication, 


that the only persons who own, or 
are those whose names are so given tn the usual place in every successive number. 
selves responsible for what shall appear in these columns. 
and tts publishers desire tt to be understood, for the information of new subscribers, that thetr influence and effort areatall 


class of compantes ; 


times,and tn every way, thoroughly committed to the interests of reformed, honorable, and dignified methods of underwriting. 


They alone, as sole proprietors of Tuk Spectator, hold them- 


THe SpectTator ¢s netther the organ of any individual company, nor the organ of any 


They have no time, 


much less any desire, to engage in any controversies, purely personal or otherwise, which shall distract or diminish thetr unalterable purpose to 


present, as orte was ts dt strable or possible, a publication su ffi tently dese rving of vr" spect lo command resp cf. 


Fust so much as the foregoing 


must be said, tn order to entirely protect the publishers from whatsoever misapprehension shall proce: d from the unscrupulous and ridiculous efforts 


of the managers, projectors, agents, or friends, of illegitimate or fraudulent insurance, to impede the trresistible progress and success of this 


undertaking. 
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THe Spectator fs published regularly on the fifteenth 
day of every month, 

The 
three dollars, 


annual subscription price of Tuk Srecrator fs 


payable invariably in advance. 


The editor will be glad to receive original communi- 
cations, essays,and reports of important insurance tntellt- 
gence If used they will be patd for liberally. But no 
notice will be taken of anonymous communi ations. 

THe Spectator will be sent to every subscriber until 


positively ordered to be discontinued and all arrears have 
been paid. particularly re- 
guested to note the expiration of their subscriptions, and to 


for the ensuing year with or without 


Subscribers are, therefore, 


forward what ts due 
Surther reminder from the office of publication, 


THE CRIME OF FALSE PRETENCE 
IN LIFE INSURANCE. 

Is iT not time to arrest the further prog- 
ress of false pretence in life insurance ? 

Does not the existing competition for 
business threaten seriously to involve some, 
not to say many, of the life companies, in 
errors of practice, as to expense and ex- 
pectation, from which, there will be, there 
can be, neither reform nor recovery ? 

Are any of the companies indulging too 
large expectations in respect of their future 
business ? 

Are any of the companies making prom- 
ises which they will not, in the future, be 
able to fulfill ? 

These are a few of the questions which 
must suggest themselves to any reflecting 
person,who, calmly overlooking the swarm- 
ing activity of life underwriting in this 
country, realizes the enormous expansion 
of the business, and seeks to establish the 
precise relation which that expansion sus- 
tains in the science of political economy. 
If such questions as these come from any 
who are not professionally informed of the 
workings of any life company, it would be 
foolish to make their mere ignorance an 
excuse for treating them as untimely or in- 
appropriate. If, however, they occur to 
any who have an intimate knowledge of 
the methods, necessities, or peculiarities of 
the business, it would still be foolish to 
proclaim the inquirer to be an alarmist, 
thoughtless of the consequences which 
must ensue upon any attempt to create a 
panic in the ranks. On the contrary, if 
every thing is correct in theory and prac- 
tice, the only result which can come from 
inquiry and investigation, will be the abil- 
ity to make an energetic defence of the in- 
tegrity of life insurance. If it has no in- 
tegrity, if any of its theories are incorrect, 
if its practice is not susceptible of defence, 
if its success is to be estimated rather by 
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the length of time in which any inherent 
vices and iniquities shall be concealed from 
the public, then is it undoubtedly the duty 


of the press to point out the sources of 


peril which threaten alike its fair name and 
its perpetuity. 

It must be evident that such questions as 
the above are beginning to occupy the in- 
Ques- 


tions long entertained and long unanswered 


creasing attention of the public. 


finally resolve themselves into doubts, and 
from doubts they grow to be impressions, 
and thus these false impressions become fin- 
ally grounded in deep-rooted and implaca- 
ble prejudice. That this kind of prejudice 
does prevail in the estimation with which 
many now regard life insurance, or more 
properly, the methods, practices and prom- 
ises of life insurance companies, can not be 
doubted by any one who has watched the 
slight inception and slow progress during 
the of a not-to-be mistaken 


past year 


reaction in the business of some of the 
largest companies. 

If life insurance is an 
its theories of practice are based upon the 
knowledge of certain immutable principles, 
and if a scientific application of those prin- 
ciples determines exactly what can be done 
for the heirs of a man who deposits during 
his life time certain amounts of money, at 
stated intervals, any resort to false pretence 
in getting that man to deposit his money 
is unnecessary More 
than that, it is deliberate and cruel fraud. 


and _ inexcusable. 
If any company, knowing, as it may, ex- 
actly what it can, or can not, afford to un- 
dertake, promises more than the legitimate 


and possible benefits of a life insurance, 


then it is guilty of an offence little short of 


rank and violent robbery. If it perverts, 
or exaggerates, or misrepresents the real 
function and object of a life insurance pol- 
icy, then,x—we may as well confess it,— 
the effect of the transaction is to make life 
insurance a means of selfish and personal 


emolument, or advancement, the material 


of speculation being the * sacred funds of 


, 


widows and orphans.” Philanthropy and 


benevolence are excellent virtues. If, how- 
ever, any one supposes that any considera- 
tions apart from pure selfishness impel a 
man to édurden himself with the manage- 
ment of a life insurance company, we beg 
him to believe that the benevolence of the 
act is of the sort which pays. We do not 
find any fault here with the princely emolu- 
ment of privileged occupants of life offi- 
ces, but we do object to the persistent con- 
cealment of the profit of the service behind 
a large-sized and ridiculous plea of philan- 
thropy. We could, however, excuse this 


exact science, if 


sort of false pretence, if companies were 
guiltless of other false pretences, some of 
which, we fear, in some companies at least, 
partake too closely of the substance and 
of 
resort to life insurance is held up as a means 


effect fraud. When, for instance, a 
of speculation, and the subject is induced 
by promises of impossible dividends, to 
lend his money to a company, and to be- 
lieve that it will be not merely for the bene- 
fit of his heirs, or his creditors, but for his 
own benefit, as well,—we say that when a 
man is persuaded to make a loan to a com- 
pany upon representations that the money 
so loaned will yield fifty, fifty-five, or 
sixty per cent. interest annually, the com- 
pany, or,—to relieve slightly the honor of 
the philanthropic managers of the com- 
pany,—the company’s agent is guilty, not 
only of lying but of stealing. It does not 
matter whether the promise is, or is not, 
directly made; we regard only the ¢mfres- 
If 


told that the company’s dividends * save 


ston which is created. the man is 
averaged” fifty or fifty-five per cent., we 
say that the man has a right to infer that 
these dividends will continue to be made 
in his own case; wherefore the agent is 
none the less guilty of absolute and_bare- 
faced swindling, than he would have been 
if he had made a positive and unmistakable 
promise to that effect. 

It may not be well to call hard names, 
but we can not close our eyes to the immin- 
ent peril which now threatens the practice 
of life insurance in this country, on account 
of five years of unchecked and appalling 
falsehood on the subject of life insurance 
dividends. The seed has been faithfully 
sowed. In due time will come the harvest, 
and the profits of that harvest will be hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars paid on poli- 
cies, thrown up in disgust and anger by 
disappointed and deceived policyholders. 
Is it possible that the true reason why 
agents have been permitted, in many cases 
encouraged, to get business through the 
medium of false pretences, is found in the 
confiscation of the moneys previously bor- 
rowed on lapsed policies? One company 
reports having déstributed ina period of 
twenty years six hundred and forty thousand 
dollars of forfeited policies: or, in other 
words, having confiscated six hundred and 
forty thousand dollars on forfeited divi- 
dends. If these dividends were confiscated 
for the benefit of policyholders who pre- 
served the integrity of their relations to 
the company, we may not, technically, find 
any fault with their forfeiture for that pur- 
pose ; but if that is to be the policy of the 
company, let the fact be known to every 
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man who buys a policy—partly for the 
Neverthe- 


less we should like to see all the companies 


dividends which it is to draw. 


coming forward to a higher standard of 
equity in this respect, and resolving here- 
after to make their dividends non-forteit- 
able, so that every policyholder who loans 
money to a company, in excess of the cost 


of his insurance, shall always and _ inevit- 


ably receive back the aggregate amount of 


temporary capital which he has furnished 
to the company. It is undoubtedly correct, 
as well as necessary, for every company 
whose liability is distributed among its pol- 
icyholders, to retain the temporary capi- 
tal involved in an overpayment of  pre- 
mium until the measure of liability shall 
have so far decreased as to permit its resti- 
tution. 
the commonest principles of equity to con- 
fiscate that overpayment at the very mo- 
ment when the company can best aflord its 
restitution—at the moment when the policy 
lapses, thereby relieving the company from 
the cost of the insurance and the liability 
of farther carrying the risk. 

Another, and by far the commonest, as 
well as the most wicked species of false 


pretence, which is bringing the business 


into disrepute, is the shameless practice of 


impressing the public with the idea that a 
premium note serves, in some mysterious 
way, to relieve the assured of half the cost 
of his insurance. We know a great many 
conscientious agents who habitually explain, 
in every case, the precise function, as they 
understand it, of the premium note ; but the 
number of these is very small, when com- 
pared with those who, either willfully, 
thoughtlessly, or ignorantly, cause it to be 
believed, in the great majority of cases, 


that a man can buy a given amount of in- 


surance on the premium note plan at half 


the price the same amount of insurance 
Nor 1S 


The fact is almost universally 


would cost on the all cash plan. 
this all. 
kept in the back ground that every pre- 
mium note becomes, immediately on_ its 
payment, a part of the company’s assets 
and as such must yield interest annually, 
which is certain to become a considerable 
item in the course of a few years when the 
policyholder begins to pay interest on the 
total amount of two, three, or four premium 
notes. The policyholder learns then that 
the premium, which he supposed, at the 
outset, was fixed and unalterable, has be- 
come materially increased. If the dissatis- 
faction consequent to the discovery results 
in a determination to surrender his policy, 
What also is contr: 


he learns, then, 


what was his original understanding, that 


oS 





But it is a palpable violation of 
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the non-forfeiture provision is available 
only to the extent that he has paid cash. 
In some cases the much vaunted paid-up 
policy, aHtorded by the non-forfeiture pro- 
vision, is made subject to the outstanding 
notes which the policyholder has given, 
upon which interest must be paid annually 
In other cases, paid-up poli- 


fi or 


in advance. 


cies are issued an insurance equal to 


the amount of cash which the policyholder 
has paid. Other companies more liberal 


in their dealings, comply strictly, from 


necessity or choice, with the provisions of 


the Massachusetts non-forfeiture law, which 
is a vast improvement upon the practice 
formerly pursued, but, nevertheless, still 
the demands of exact 


very much short of 


justice. In ,every case, however, the ex- 
pectations of policyholders in regard to 
dividends, to premium notes, and to the 
forfeiture of their policies, are rarely real- 
ized. Whether this is the fault of the pub- 
lic, or whether it is the fault of companies, 
or whether it is the fault of agents, the 
prospect of a diminished patronage of the 
life companies generally demands that the 
fault shall be corrected. If the public es- 
timation of the advantages of life insurance 
has suffered from false pretences, a com- 
petition ten times as vigorous as the exist- 
ing competition will not serve to repair the 
damages thereof. It is only the correction 
of abuses, the conformity of practice to 
principles of strict justice, and an honor- 
able and prompt compliance with the terms 
of a contract so expressed that a misap- 
prehension or evasion of its provisions 
shall be impossible, that can arrest this de- 
parture from the ranks. Therefore we cry 
flalt, Messrs. Officers, Managers, Direc- 
tors, Agents and Solicitors ; put your terms 
clearly before the public; write explicit 
contracts: promise nothing which you can 
not aflord; and, thus, overthrow the dis- 
credit, disrepute, demoralization, and dis- 
False 


Pretence, threaten to-day the ruin of a ma- 


aster, which, under the banner of 


jority of all the life companies. 





ILLINOIS HAVE AN _  IN- 
DEPARTMENT. 


the second 


SHALL 
SURANCE 


Tust as we go to 


g press, in 
week of January, the only action affecting 
insurance, in any of the state legislatures 
now in session, is the mere introduction in 


bill 


creation of an insurance department. 


the 
The 


bill, as previously agreed upon by the rep- 


the Illinois legislature of a for 


resentatives of sound underwriting,— or, 
] 


at least, that portion which applies to fire 


and inland insurance,—is almost an exact 


and literal rescript of the New York law, 
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In addition thereto is a bill for the regulation 
of life insurance companies, which, emb« »dy- 
ing the best features of both, seems to be an 
improvement over either the Massachusetts 
or the New York law. 

It is too late now to enter into any dis- 
cussion of the imperative conditions which 
suggest so strongly the passage of these 
bills. 


legislature or 


The man who will oppose, in the 


out of it, the passage of 
either of these bills, must, indeed, be either 
a knave or a fool. What is wanted is sim- 
ply a legal guarantee that the capital, 
whether it belong in the state or out of the 
state, which is honestly used to perform 
the indispensable functions of insurance, 


he no longer 


shall be protested against t 
tolerable effect of 


scrupulous and fraudulent competition. 


influence and an un- 

In 
protecting that capital by the erection of a 
separate department of government to scru- 
tinize continually the condition of insur- 
ance companies, permitting the existence 
of only those whose condition and prac- 
tice conform to such standards as have 
been found to be the only safe standards,— 
the state protects itself. We imagine that 
the public press, the members of the legis- 
lature, and every representatiy eof a respec- 


[lli- 


nois, can not evade, in this emergency, the 


table property interest in the state of 


duty which they owe to themselves and to 
each other, of sustaining the prompt and 
unanimous passage of these bills. 

For what, do we find, is the condition of 
Illinois ? A 


while 


insurance here in ridiculous 


statute, which, simply providing 
some useless and trivial police regulations 
respecting insurance companies of other 
states, is entirely silent in regard to the 
organization and operation of Illinois com- 
all that 


order to get an Illinois company into full 


panies! Thus must be done, in 
blast, is simply to buy up one of the nine 
hundred and ninety-nine outstanding chart- 
ers which have been granted in the last 
thirty years, elect a board of directors, 
choose the least amount of capital which 
will permit a splurge, and, thus organized, 
go in on general results to see what can be 
made. No capital, no responsibility to 
any law, no annual statements are required. 
But the getting of only a charter, which 
can be had at any legislative session merely 
for the trouble of writing one, is the sole 
and single condition upon which it is per- 
mitted to engage in insurance. Is there 
ony occasion, then, for snrprise that nine- 
teen-twentieths of the insurance business 
in this state is transacted by the insurance 
companies of other states, whose enforced 


compliance with such stringent laws as 
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York and 


years, 


have been in operation in New 
Massachusetts during the last ten 
affords to the property interests of Illinois 
the only absolute guaranty within their 
reach? 

Shall Illinois encourage and protect the 
investment of home capital in legiti- 
mate and honorable home insurance com- 
panies; or, shall the legislature commit 
itself to outrage and disgrace by discour- 
aging the organization of responsible 
home companies in such a manner as to 
also strike a blow at the substantial com- 
panies of other states? 

That is the question which we submit 
to the members of the Legislature without 
further discussion, because, as we have al- 
ready remarked, the man who refuses to 
acknowledge the justice and the impera- 
tive necessity of an insurance department 


must, indeed, be either a fool or a knave. 





AUTOMATIC INFERNAL MACHINES. 


BETWEEN the dearly purchased convenience 
of coal gas in cities, and the economical incon- 
venience of portable lights, invention has 
sought a means of illumination which should 
convenience of the one with the 
economy of the Thus 


legitimate science would seem to have found 


combine the 


other. far, however, 


itself completely thwarted; while a ‘science 
falsely so called,” ignorant or unregardful of 
the constituents and qualities of the materials 
used, and apparently indifferent to interests of 
life and property, has filled the market with im- 
practicable and dangerous devices. Nay, in 
not a few cases in which capital has been se- 
duced into the manufacture of these machines, 
the almighty dollar has availed to unloose 
here and silence there the tongue of the press, 
and to set wagging those of doctors, divine and 
human, in praise of devices that would have 
materially added to the ingenious enginery of 
Milton’s war in Heaven, and the horrible agen- 
cies of torture so graphically described in his 
and Dante’s hells. The common agency in all 
these infernal au/omaza is that ** nature’s incen- 
diary,” petroleum, in some one of its protean 
forms. Among all of these, gasoline enjoys 
the bad eminence of being the most fair and 
fatal. It is around this seductive elemental 
Satan, this alter ego of Mammon and Moloch 
that the herd (and their name is legion) of in- 
ventors by profession are thronging, anxious to 
subsidize resources which it is to be hoped may 
yet become as potent for good as they have 
hitherto been for ‘‘evil and only evil continu- 
ally.” What though smoking ruins and charred 
remains and roasting wrecks of the human 
form divine, attest the certainty with which, 
sooner or later, every acolyte in this hideous 
fire-worship shall pay the dire penalty in his 
person or his property! A demon, if possible, 
more insatiate, the demon of human greed, 
stands behind the scenes, in whose hands are 
all the wires that regulate each successive scene 
of horror. 

Our newspaper readers are doubtless familiar 
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(say, rather, were cognizant of, for it speedily 
‘** paled its ineffectual fires” before the light of 
the Ohio river petroleum catastrophe) with the 
destruction, in which no element of horror was 
wanting, of the fine residence of Mr. Hubby at 
Mr. Hubby had 


machines be- 


Cleveland, a few weeks ago. 
automatic infernal 
neath his house. From the first he had expe- 
rienced naught but trouble,—the light had been 


irregular; the apparatus was chronically out of 


one of these 


repair; and, finally, in order to get the enginery 
steadily at work, he had a steam heating pipe 
extended to it to facilitate the consumption of 
all the material. On the night of the explosion, 
the Satanic enginery had been especially refrac- 
Accompanied by his son, he visited the 
By a fortu- 
The trou- 
This 
time, stooping down to regulate something, he 
brought the light into contact with an explosive, 
which lay 


tory. 
cellar, carrying a lighted candle. 
nate chance they got away unhurt. 


ble continuing, however, he went again. 


inflammable, mass 
along the ground, but without manifesting its 


In an instant 


unquenchable 


presence either to smell or touch. 

the magnificent structure was in 
brick hurled 
places; the floors were 
cellar; and the next moment there was nought 


ruins,—the 


heavy walls were from their 


precipitated into the 


left but a few maimed and flayed human be- 
ings,—father and daughter among them,—strug- 
debris of 
same time, one of 


beneath the ‘chaos come 
again.” Not far from the 
the finest suburban residences of Chicago was 
In Cleveland, 
the excitement caused by the Hubby explosion 


local board of underwriters to in- 


gling 


consumed by the same agency. 


has led the 
vestigate the matter, and they have found that 
explosions were frequent before that, only they 
happened to be too slight to attract public atten- 
tion, especially where there was a very mate- 
rial interest in their being hushed up. 

Now these two affairs,—the Cleveland explo- 
sion and the Chicago conflagration,—are the 
product of different gasoline devices. Both of 
these,—and, we presume, all similar ones,— 
are commended to the public by the same means 
employed in behalf of one of them, a circular, 
respecting whose claim, we read a few weeks 
ago. In that 
whereas gasoline in any and all other hands has 
proved a refractory servant and impracticable 
agent, a blood-thirsty tyrant,—was expensive, 


inconvenient, dangerous,—in the case alone of 


document it was 


this machine was found the antitheses of all 


these. It cost next to nothing (after a liberal 
expenditure in purchasing the machine), to run 
it; it gave almost as little trouble as the sun; 
while it could be trusted in the hands of the 
most careless child or the stupidest adult. By 
collating the business circulars of all these con- 
cerns we should doubtless see the same thing,— 
each magnifying its own excellences, at the 
expense of all the rest; and thus, by a logical 
process quite as amusing as it is conclusive, we 
should find each and all condemned by an over- 
whelming preponderance of concurrentevidence! 

But it is not necessary to seek the condemna- 
tion of these charlatans out of their own mouths. 
Facts are stubborn things; and in the present 
instance the most stubborn of these obstacles in 
the way of a bad cause seem to lie profusely in 


our path, turn whichever way we may. How- 


ever, we have no desire to prejudge or prejudice | 


asserted that, | 





the question, which, so far as THE SPECTATOR 
Now, 


let us see what this gasoline is,—its properties ; 


is concerned, shall be still an open one. 


the facility with which it combines with the air 
to form an explosive compound; the difficulty 
of detecting its presence; the extent to which it 
must be banished from the building in which 
its offspring is to serve as torch-bearer. As 
compared with coal gas, is it, beyond remedy, 
Must 
the reservoir containing it be removed a great 
distance from the building it illuminates, thus 
Is it, when 


inconvenient, impracticable, dangerous? 


practically banishing it from cities ? 
not forming an explosive compound, equally 


account of its combustibility? 


dangerous on 
Does it, without let or hindrance, find its way 
sooner or later through the jointing of the 
pipes? Finally, is each apparatus as faulty and 
imperfect in all essential features as the concur- 
rent testimony of all who are interested in the 
others assures us? 

Into these points we shall conscientiously and 
industriously inquire, reserving our conclusions 
in detail for a future issue of Tae SPECTATOR. 

Meanwhile, it would seem to be notably a 
question for insurance companies, as well as 
private citizens who value life and property, to 
investigate. If the machines which caused these 
two fearful catastrophes were average specimens 
of the patent which they represented; if these 
two patents are the best of their class,—so that, 
judging by their imperfections, we are to all the 
more emphatically condemn those confessedly 
inferior,—the question becomes one of the first 
underwriters every 


importance to boards of 


where. Let our local board take up the sub- 
ject,—not waiting for some fearful catastrophe 
to move them: and let them, after impartial 
investigation, decide upon general and inflexi- 
ble rules of practice. As prudent a starting 
point as any may perhaps be found in the action 
of the Cleveland board, which has adopted the 
following regulations: 

Where machine and generator, one or both, 
are within the building, or where the lighter 
products for heating and illuminating are used 
within the building, building and contents both 
uninsurable. 

Where the machine, or tank and generator 
both are fifty or more feet from the building, 
the use of the gas permitted at an addition of 
25 per cent. to standard rate, provided that no 
permission be granted for the addition of less 


than 25 cents to standard rate. 





HOW TO INCREASE THE ATTRACTIONS 
OF LIFE INSURANCE. 


Tue English life insurance companies appear 
to be quarreling over several new features lately 
imported either from the United States or Ger- 
many. We can not account for the conserva- 
tism manifested by a majority of the British 
companies, for we find, in the case of nearly 
every one of these so-called new features, a 
striking similitude to some of the oldest and 
best known attractions of American companies. 
It is evident, however, that these and other 
innovations have been suggested not by the 
mere desire to improve the system and enhance 
its advantages, but rather by the necessity 
which is slowly compelling the British compan- 


ies to look about for the means wherewith to 
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arrest the steady diminution of new business in 
every successive year. ‘‘ Why is life insurance 
inactive” is, therefore, the topic which just 
now seems to engross the attention of most of 
the companies. The conclusion in most cases 
is as creditable to their sagacity as it is worthy 
of notice, in connection with the now universal 
progress of reform wherever life insurance has 
a name and existence. It used to be thought 
that, among the majority of people, prudential 
steps are mostly taken at periods when they in- 
volve the maximum of inconvenience,—that 
people are less likely to insure their lives during 
periods of great commercial prosperity than 
they are when circumstances of business 
anxiety and pressure induce an active exercise 
of the faculties of cautiousness and providence. 
But that idea was exploded long ago. Some of 
the English companies, it is true, still cling to 
the absurd delusion that what is wanted to 
restore their former prosperity is a period of 
wide-spread financial disaster. gut among 
most of the companies the conclusion is slowly 
forcing its way that the inactivity of life insur 
ance in England during the last ten years is 
mainly, if not wholly, attributable to a popular 
conviction that principles of justice entitle 
policyholders to improved and more equitable 
methods of insurance. Accordingly we find 
that the late torpidity of many English com- 
panies has given place to an inconsiderate and 
unseemly scramble for the credit of which shall 
be the company to put forth the largest number 
of new plans of insurance. Curiously enough, 
however, wecan not find that a single one of 
these lately afflicted English companies has yet 
bethought itself of abandoning the iniquitous 
practice of forfeiting lapsed policies. None of 
them can be ignorant of the fact that the non- 
forfeiture provision is what first gave an im- 
petus to the operations of life insurance com- 
panies in the United States. Yet, in the face of 
the wonderful expansion of the business which 
has here grown out of even a partial abrogation 
of the forfeiture iniquity, the only English 
company which has stepped forward to propose 
asimilar reform isan entirely new organiz- 
ation. The celebrated Dr. Farr originated 
the enterprise, and, in thus lending the use 
and influence of his great name, has added 
an additional and an imperishable laurel 
to the honors already achieved by him in con- 
nection with the reformation of life insurance. 
The principal assumption which underlies the 
scheme of Dr. Farr, as elaborated in the pro- 
posals of the British Imperial Life Insurance 
corporation, is that every policyholder should 
always have a perfect control over a definite. 
known and considerable proportion of the con- 
tributions which he has paid, and should be 
able to reclaim that proportion at any moment 
when he might prefer to discontinue paying his 
annual premiums. Very many years ago, the 
learned author of this scheme endeavored to 
get over the apparently insurmountable diffi- 
culty of harmonizing the conflict of interest 
which has always existed between the assurer 


and the assured in relation to the office value of 


policies. In one of his annual reports he 
demonstrated with mathematical exactness what 


portion of the yearly premium, after deducting 


an adequate sum for expenses, is requisite to 
be retained for a company’s security, and what 





portion, chargeable with accumulations of inter- 
est, might be withdrawn by the policyholder in 
anticipation of his eventual claim. The plan 
was tried by the Consols company, but became 
inoperative, we are told, on account of indis- 
creet and complicated financial engagements 
entered into by the directors. Its revival, on 
an improved and enlarged basis, has now been 
undertaken by the company to which we have 
alluded. 

We have already, in a previous number of 
this review, pointed out a few distinguishing 
features of the new scheme. It will be inter- 
esting, however, to study all of the peculiar 
features which are therein involved, and we give 
therefore, the following summary of the ob- 
jects sought to be accomplished: 


A system of government security banking life insurance 
A banking acccunt being epened in government securities 
for each policy, to the credit of which its full value is 
placed, year by year, and held in trust, as the property of 
the insurer 

Assigning to eac 
every premium pi 





h pelicy a current realizable value for 
, such being determined by a published 





policy valuation table, which value is endorsed on each 
policy 

The investment in gevernment securities fn trust, as the 
sele preperty of the insurer, of the full value of each policy 


for every premium paid, such value net being liable for any 


other e1 gementthan that of providing tor the policy 

The vesting absolutely the full power to control the value 
of every pclicy in each insures 

The value of a policy banking account, under this system, 
am: unts to nearly 50 percent cf all premiums paid 

Miking life policies negetiable securities of the highest 


order, always available to their holders for monetary pur- 
poses 


The operation of these novel plans of insur- 
ance, will, it is insisted, enable every policy- 
holder, at any time after having paid his first 
premium, even when his policy is only one year 
old, to go to the company’s office, and draw out, 
as at a bank, as nearly as possible one-half of 
the whole amount of premiums which he has 
paid. He would know that he had an interest 
in premiums already paid independent from, 
and not conditioned upon the payment of future 
premiums; that he could at any time cease 
paying premiums, and still hold his rights in 
his policy banking account, kept constantly at 
his command; and, what is of more import- 
ance, he would know what the exact amount of 
this banking account was, is, or will be, at any 
stated time. 

The advantages of the plan, although they 
must be apparent without investigation, are so 
clearly set forth in Dr. Farr’s pamphlet, that 
we can not forbear quoting here his conclusions 
at length: 


New, in this arrangement is embcdied one of those great 








principle of practical justice and expediency, the absence 
of which, in all previous times, has precluded the system of 
life insurance from bec: ming what it cought to be—a nati l 
one—a system universally resorted to by the many, as the 
best. most economical, and only sure and certain means of 
providing for a surviving family This is what life insur- 
ance is in theory and principle; but this it has not been in 
practice. The theory has been fatally vitiated by detects of 


administration Even to persons of settled and certain 
means, the loss of all contrel over their admittedly surplus 
contributions, the cempulsion to goon paying punctually 
down to death, under pain of forfeiture, the deprivation of 
all benefit save the remote reversionary one, and, it is only 
candid to add, the degree of mystery and uncertainty al- 
ways prevailing as to the state of the funds, involve grave 
objections and conditions felt to be unfair. To the vast ma- 
jority, consisting of persons of uncertain incomes which 
might perish on an jnterruption in health, a decline in 
business, or the approach of cld age—the conditions present 
insurmountable obstacles. For many of them to insure 
their lives on such terms would be an aci net of prudence, 
but of very great imprudence; not of providence and intel- 
ligence, but cf the reverse And in this light, in spite of 
all the energetic efforts cf competing companies to persuade 
them to the contrary, the subject was regarded by them, as 
by the fact, that in anv large and mixed assemblage 
of men and wemen, net seven cut«f one hundred persons, 
no matter w prudent and intcl}ligent, wil] be found to 
have eflected insurance cnt 
In the removal «f sve 


hope contident and reli 


shown 


r lives 
tions is the only hope—but a 
i le—that life insurance can ever be 
adopted bythe moajo.ity. Happily. however, it is now 
practically demonstrated that the defects can be completely 
abolished and replaced by the opposite virtues. How this 





has been effected with respect to the personal control over 
contributions, has been illustrated by an example taken 


from the British Imperial arrangements And the ar- 
rangement creating perfect security for the funds of pclicy- 
holders is exemplified by the plans of the same estab- 
lishment. A fundamental condition is, that the whcle of 


the premiums, with the exception cf one-tiffh reserved for 
expenses, bonuses, etc., are, and must continue invested in 
government securities, in the names cf trustees of high 
standing In no other description of security must they be 
empleyed. Neither trustees, directors, managers, nor any 
one else, have any discretion in the matter. The removal 
of a single pound, save for the cbject of paying claims, 
would be a viclation cf the engagement made with the 
public, But, in fact, any such violation is impossible. It 
can not take place, ter anether condition is, that there must 
be a periodical publication of assets, liabilities, amounts 
insured, and amount invested. And to conclude the cute- 
gery cf conditions, every individual member cf the corpo- 
ration is at all times entitled to ascertain for himself or her- 
self, by an inspection ef vouchers and otherwise, that the 
amount and proportion to be invested is actually there; so 
that any mistake to the existence of the premium funds is 
placed beyond the realm of human possibility. and, as has 
just been observed, no mistake or deception can take place. 


Along with the scheme, whose distinguishing 
features we have now pointed out, is provideda 
table in which are given the rates of premium 
for all ages, suc!) rates being divided and appor- 
tioned for the fullowing purposes : 

I For the current risk account, invested in government 
securities, vot withdrawable 

2. For the banking account; withdrawable at will, by 
the policyholder 

3. For the management expenses, etc. 

An example will show, more clearly, the ap- 
plication of the table. The premium at age 30 
for an insurance of £100 according to the office- 
rates is £1 11s. 3d.; which sum is thus appor- 
tioned: 19s. for No. 1, as above; £1 2s. for No. 
2; and tos. 3d. for No. 3. The banking ac- 
count carries interest; and a subsequent table 
in the pamphlet shows the amount withdraw- 
able year by year. At the end of seven years 
such amount for every £100 assured, will be 
£8 gs.; so that if the policyholder assure for 
£500, and should then desire to close the policy 


or require the use of a portion of the money he 


has paid upon it, he would find the sum of 


£45 5s. standing to his credit. 





FIRE INSURANCE IN THE WEST FORTY 
YEARS AGO. 

Tue first insurance company established in 
the West was at Lexington, Ky., which went 
into operation about the year 1816, but ceased 
to exist in one or two years. The second was 
the old Cincinnati Insurance company, estab- 
lished in 1818, which issued, in one or two years, 
about sixty policies, and then closed up its 
business. The third was the old Louisville 
Marine Insurance company, also established in 
the year 1818, which continued in existence 
three or four years, and issued upwards of two 
hundred policies. The fourth in order of or- 
ganization is the Cincinnati Equitable Fire In- 
surance company, which, established in 1825, 
and continued in operation for many years, was 
the pioneer of mutual insurance in the West. 
The fifth was the Ohio Insurance company, 
organized in 1827, when the only other local 
western company was the Cincinnati just alluded 
to. 

Old residents of Cincinnati, which was then, 
as for more than a third of acentury afterwards, 
the largest city in the West, who are familiar 
with the history of that period, will recollect 
that for several months pending the organiza- 
tion of the Ohio Insurance company, it was 
exceedingly doubtful whether it could be putin 
operation, on account of the difficulty of dis- 
posing of a sufficient amount of stock; but the 
company having commenced operation, its suc- 


cess was decided, and, two years afterwards, 
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arose, in 1829. the second Cincinnati Insurance 
company. These two companies, the Ohio and 
Cincinnati, possessed, each, a capital of $250,- 
ooo, but in what shape it was placed we are not 
told, nor are we able to learn. The same year 
brought the advent of another western com- 
which 


pany, the Louisville Marine and Fire, 


went into operation ona chartered capital of 


Three new fire offices were estab- 
1860,—the Mutual, the 


Louisville Merchants, and the Wabash, with an 


$200.000. 
lished in Louisville 


aggregate capital of $400000. In 1831, two 

more were added, namely: the Madison, in In- 

diana, and the Missouri, at St. Louis, whose ag- 

gregate capital was $200,000. In 1832.were added, 

the Firemen’s at Cincinnati, and the Lansing- 

burg and the New Albany, in Indiana,—aggre- 
1833 but 


number,—the Franklin, at Frank- 


gate capital $400,000. In one was 
added to the 
fort, Ky., with a capital of $100,000. But in 
1834. seven new offices were chartered at War- 
ren, Dayton and Cleveland. in Ohio; at Mays- 
ville and Louisville, in Kentucky; and at Jef- 
fersonville and Rising Sun,in Indiana,—aggre- 
$S00.000. In nineteen ad- 


gate capital 1535, 


ditional offices were established,—seventeen in 
Ohio, and twoin Kentucky,—aggregate capital 
$1,600,000. In the following year fourteen 
more companies were chartered,—eight in Ohio, 
three in Kentucky, two in Indiana, and one in 
Missouri,—aggregate capital, $1.800,000. 

The 


1832 to 1836 inclusive, embraces only the offices 


foregoing enumeration for the years 


chartered in Ohio, Kentucky, Michigan, Indiana, 
Missouri, and, of course all the western territo- 
ries which have since become great and popu- 


lous states. The now existing Illinois Mutual, 


at Alton,—a sort of close corporation whose 


exact condition nobody has ever been able to 


fathom,—was the pioneer in Illinois, dating 


back as long ago as 1839. Chicago was then a 


thriving village of two or three thousand 


people, none of whom had, in those days, 


enough capital to be able to rise above the beg- 


garly conditions of an uninsurable frontier ex- 


istence. 
The year 1834 was the commencement of 
that epoch of wild-cat and bogus _insur- 


ance, whose termination is only just now begin- 
ning to faintly glimmer through the uncertain 
prospects afforded by the hope that ere another 
year shall have rolled around, all these western 


states will have suitable insurance laws. 





THE SOLICITOR’S WORK. 
NOTHING is more significant of the energy 
with which the claims of life insurance are 
pushed upon the attention of the public than 
the large number of 
taken. 
number of applicants who proceed no farther 


policies issued, but not 
The fact that, in all the companies, the 


than their application is largely increasing every 
year, is sufficient evidence that the great army 
of solicitors is doing its work faithfully and 
zealously, in the face of formidable odds. 


It is hardly worth while, in the presence of 


such universal eagerness to get business,—an 
eagerness in too many cases indulged at the 
expense of present economy and future sta- 
bility,—to inquire why it is that so large a pro- 
portion of the solicitor’s work becomes fruitless 
at the very threshhold of success? The fact is 
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apparent that thousands of men are every year 
literally seduced into making application for 
insurance under circumstances wherein ina- 
bility to withstand the solicitations of an undue 
We do 


not mean that such are not, even in an excep- 


pressure is the sole element of impulse. 


tional sense, duly and profoundly impressed 
They 


believe what they have been told by the solic- 


with the desirableness of life insurance. 


itor; they know all about the advantages; and 
they yearn for the name and credit of having 
performed a duty, at once so sacred and so 
honorable. But the hardest part of the solic- 


itor’s work, in most cases, occurs after the 
application has been received, and when the 
policy is ready for delivery. The sober second- 
thought of men is rarely free from consider- 
ations purely selfish. The cost of a bargain is 
always most seriously pondered after the bar- 
gain is made. And so in the solicitor’s work, 
not a slight, nor yet the least trouble, lies just 
at the moment when the subject is to be called 
upon to bind himself to the execution of his 
contract. He forgets the duty, whose pros- 
pective performance has been already a source 
of proud gratification; he forgets the priceless 
advantages; he forgets the future comfort of 
wife and children. It is just then, when forget- 
ing the higher and better motives, he falters 
before the thought of the cost.—so trifling, as 
compared with what he pays for the ten thou- 
sand vanities, whose nothingness, alas! is a 
stronger temptation than the wise and solemn 
duty of life insurance. Or, if his hesitation 
proceeds only from a mistaken purpose of post- 
Just 


here is required the exercise of the nicest tact, 


ponement, the difficulty is all the same. 


and the most discreet powers of persuasion 

But how shall the solicitor ensure the success 
of his efforts? Certain inborn faculties and 
qualifications are the peculiar characteristics of 
those solicitors who achieve the largest results 
These, indeed, are valu- 


But it is not alto- 


in the shortest period. 
able prerequisites to success. 
gether, nor chiefly, in the possession of peculiar 
natural qualifications that we find the greatest 
source of triumph over the stubborn discour- 
agements which obstruct the efforts of the suc- 
cessful solicitor. The real secret of his success 
is, or rather should be, an honest and earnest 
pride in the dignity of his calling. Confidence 
in the integrity of one’s purpose and in the 
nobility of his mission begets strength, zeal, 
persistence, and, in the end, triumph. It would 
be expecting an impossible and anomalous mo- 
tive to exertion, if we should ask him to be 
animated by any feeling which should not con- 
template the pecuniary and material reward of 
his service. We ask only that while the ma- 
terial reward is in process of attainment, the 
solicitor shall not overlook the real worth of his 
profession. He should regard very highly the 
opportunity which permits him to be a dispen- 
ser of a form of material salvation whose value 
is so inestimable. And in proportion to the 
degree of pride with which he cherishes the 
his noble yet difficult, oftentimes 
thankless profession, just in that proportion 
ultimate 


At the same time, however, he must labor zeal- 


pursuit of 


will be the measure of his success. 
ously to progress to a continually ascending 
appreciation of what ltfe insurance really ts. 
He njust study diligently its countless possible 


methods of application to alleviate the uncer- 
tainties and the distress of human minds and 
human estates. He must look beyond his own 
direct personal and selfish interest at stake, and 
contemplate, not his own immediate contingent 
interest in the success of his persuasions, but 
rather the justice and the truth which sanction 
and justify those persuasions. No man can 
be a successful solicitor, certainly not a good 
solicitor, unless he is not ashamed to proclaim 
every where, as a matter of just and honest 
pride, that his is a vocation which directs men 
in other vocations to realize for those who are 
near and dear to them, the full fruit of all their 
earthly efforts. 

It is, doubtless, short of the truth to say that 
in the year which has just closed one hundred 
thousand persons in this country alone have 
been brought into the ranks of life insurance 
companies. A very large proportion of these 
will hereafter allow their policies to lapse. 
Many will not even progress beyond the first 
premium. But should only one-tenth of the 
whole number of these new policyholders pre- 
serve the integrity of their relations to their 
companies, the amount to be distributed here- 
after on all these policies can not fall short of 
thirty millions of dollars! 


cent achievement that in the year 1867, the pa- 


Is it not a magnifi- 


tient, industrious army of American solicitors 
of life 
thirty millions of dollars to future widows and 
Who, then, 
not an 


insurance secured the distribution of 


orphans throughout the land? 


shall say that the solicitor’s work is 


honorable, a dignified, a great mission? 





OBSERVATIONS ON THE LAW OF FIRE 
INSURANCE. 
I. 

WHEN a statement is given by a person pro- 
posing to insure property, it is generally neces- 
sary that he should specify the property in such 
a manner as that the insurer may determine to 
what class of risks it belongs, and regulate the 
rate accordingly. In city risks the insurers 
make their own survey, and determine for them- 
selves the class to which the risk ‘belongs. It 
has been held that such a statement, though in 
writing, does not constitute a part of the policy, 
and that there is an important distinction be- 
tween a misrepresentation contained in sucha 
statement furnished, whereby property insured 
is placed in a more favorable class as regards 
premiums, and a warranty upon the face of the 
But if the 
representation is referred to as forming a part of 


policy that it belongs to such a class. 


the policy, the same as if inserted therein, or 
any similar words, it becomes a.part of the 
policy, and every statement in it becomes a 
warranty. A warranty in a policy has been de- 
fined to be a condition, or a contingency, that a 
certain thing shall be done, or happen, and un- 
less that is performed, there is no valid contract. 
In the former case, when the statement is not 
to in the policy, if the 
misrepresentation has grown out of a mistake, 


inserted, or referred 
or, if the variation is so slight that the risk is 
not materially altered, the insured might re- 
cover. But if there be a warranty, then the 
thing to be done or happen must be performed, 
and the property insured must conform to the 


| class to which it is assigned, and the slightest 
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variation will discharge the insurers. Thus in 
a certain case, defendants were held not entitled 
to recover their insurance from the Newcastle 
Insurance company, because, on the face of the 
policy they had warranted their cotton factory 
to belong to the first class of risks when it be- 
longed to the The only respect in 
which the factory differed from one of the first 
class was in the length of a stove pipe, which 


second. 


was three feet long when it should have been but 
In all other things it was in accordance 
that 
after the execution of the 


two. 
with the warranty, 
particular was made 


and an alteration in 
policy by the company, and before the loss 
occurred; but it was held that the variation at 
the time of the execution of the policy was fatal, 
and that the warranty must be strictly and liter- 
ally complied with; and the defendants, there- 
fore, lost their insurance. 





An insured person can not assign his policy 
without the consent of the insurance company : 
and even then the assignment would be of no 
use, unless the subject insured, or some interest 


in it, be transferred also; for a policy can be of 


no value unless the holder has an interest in the 


property insured. In case, however, of an in- 
dividual having a specific lien upon the property, 
as a mortgage, for instance, then an assignment 
of the policy, with the consent of the insurers, 
might inure to his benefit. Some fire insurance 
companies are too careless in this respect, but 
all companies should discriminate closely con- 
cerning the character of applicants for insur- 
ance. If the insured were allowed to assign his 
policy to whom he chose, the transfer might 
materially affect the risk, or might, indeed, 
create a new risk which the insurers would not 
be willing to assume. 


it is permissible for the insured to assign his 


After a loss has occurred, 


policy without the consent of the company, for 
the risk has the 
simply the assignment of a claim. 


transfer is 
But, though 
a policy may be transferred after a loss, without 


terminated, and 


the insurer’s consent, and at any time during 
the continuance of the risk with consent, still the 
transfer of the property insured passes no right 
to or interest in the policy. More than a cen- 
tury ago Lord Chancellor King held that fire 
insurances do not attach on the realty, or in 
with the 
thereto, by any conveyance or assignment. It 


any manner go same as incident 


has been laid down always as a_ well-settled 


principle of the common law that a contract of 


insurance is confined to the parties making the 
contract, and, as a general rule, no other person 
has any right in equity to the proceeds. 


Tne courts have uniformly decided that com- 
mission merchants who receive goods on con- 
signment, with instructions to procure insurance 
for the same, but who neglect so to do, are liable 
as insurers for the full value of the property. 





THE LAW, CUSTOM AND USAGE OF 
RE-INSURANCE. 
RE-INSURANCE is an 
tinction between an ¢usurable tnterest and own- 
ership. 
A party by becoming an insurer of property, 


illustration of the dis- 


insurable interest in it, 


thereby acquires an 
though he has no ownership, and may protect 





himself by re-insurance; and the value of his 
interest is the amount he may have at risk upon 
the property insured. 

Re-insurance may be defined asa valid con- 
tract, whereby one underwriter, in considera- 
tion of a premium paid by another underwriter, 
all, 
the risk assumed by the latter for a third party, 


agrees to assume or 


subject to all the specifications, terms and con- 


ditions of the policy of the re-insurer, and 


conditioned further, that **in case of loss, the 
re-insurer shall contribute fro rata with the 


Without 


re-insuring 


re-insured in the payment thereof.” 
this fro rata the 


be first 


clause, policy 


must exhausted before the resinsured 


policy can be called upon to contribute. 
The subject matter of insurance is the same 


in the policy of re-insurance as in the original 


insurance, though the interest is different. In 


such contract, the condition of the policy re- 


quiring notice and preliminary proofs, in case of 


loss, is complied with when the first underwriter 


the re-insurer such notice and 


the proofs made by the original insured. 


transmits to 


Re-insurers may make every defence which 


the re-insured could then make, when a loss re- 


mains unadjusted between the re-insured and 


the party originally insured, on the terms of 


the re-insured is 


liable on the original policy, a recovery can not 


the policy; and where not 
be had against the re-insurer. 

The insurer may effect re-insurance upon the 
subject insured by the original policy, without 
any disclosure in the policy, or otherwise, that 
it is a re-insurance; but practical objections 
may arise which would render it expedient for 
both parties that it should be so expressed. 

The duty of the full and complete disclosure 
of all material circumstances, by the re-insured, 
is no less binding, in cases of re-insurance, than 


in those of the original insured; and some- 


times, the rule iseven more strict in the former 
than in the latter, as the party applying for re- 
insurance is oé/7ged to communicate a// mate- 
vial facts the of the 


original insured; a duty which is not incum- 


in relation to character 
bent upon the latter in making his own applica- 
tion. The re-insured however, is not bound to 
declare his own ofinion of the risk. 

Facts coming to the knowledge of an insurer 
that the insured bore a bad character; that his 
premises had been several times destroyed by 
fire, when fully insured,—the insurer then re- 
insured without communicating these facts to 
the 


policy of re-insurance. 


re-insurers. The suppression defeated the 

Pe-insurers stand in the same position to the 
risk assumed, as the original insurers stood at 
the time. The amount of the re-insurer’s liabil- 
ity to the re-insured is the Aro rata proportion 
of the same which the latter is legally liable to 
pay to the original insured; and it is not sub- 
ject to be reduced by the insolvency of the re- 
insured. 

The original insured has no interest in the 
policy of re-insurance, even though the re-in- 
sured company should become bankrupt during 
the currency of the original policy. 

If the re-insurer withhold payment until the 
termination of a suit between the original in- 
sured and the re-insured company, he will be 
liable for the costs and expenses of such suit 


incurred by the re-insured company. 


a certain portion of 
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The 


fore 


re-insured can collect of re-insurer be- 


payment to the original insured; and, 


| though the company re-insured become insolv- 


ent, the re-insurer is not released from pay- 
ment in full by reason thereof; but naust pay 
the same, in case of loss, to the receivers of the 
re-insured company, and not to the original 
insured. 

*The clause as to double or over insurance, is 
inoperative in a policy of re-insurance, unless 
the re-insured has made other ve-insurances. 

A clause in a policy providing ‘in case there 
is other insurance, prior or subsequent, on the 
property insured, the re-insured shall be en- 


titled to receive, in event of loss, only a pro- 


portionate part thereof,” is held to refer entirely 


to double re-insurance on the same interests, 

and if there be no other re-insurances, the re- 

insurer is liable for the amount of the policy. 
Where an agent of one company was, un- 


known to that company, also the secretary of 
another company, and re-insured the company 
of which he was the secretary in the company 
of which he was the agent, without the knowl- 
edge or consent of such company, it was held 


that such policy was invalid. 





WE publish elsewhere some sensible reflec- 
tions, by a correspondent, on the rights of life 
insurance agents. The peculiarity of the agent’s 
service, as well as the relation which exists at 


the outset between company and agent, seems 


to justify on high grounds of, at least, moral, if 
not legal, equity, the position that, in the great 
majority of cases, the agent acquires an inalien- 
able contingent interest in the future renewal of 
commissions upon all business secured by him 
for hiscompany. If aman undertakes to serve 
a company upon a fixed salary, that condition of 
employment must, of course, release the com- 
pany from the payment of any further compen- 
But when, as in the 
condition of that shall 


receive a certain commission on first payments, 


most 
the 


sation. 


cases, 
service is agent 


and a certain reduced commission on renewal 


payments, we imagine that the only circum- 
stance which can deprive the agent, or the agent's 
heirs, of the full benefit of that original condition, 
is an absolute purchase of the agent’s vested in- 
terest in renewal premiums. The practice of 
many companies is, and has been, upon the 
this interest of the 


assumption that vested 


agent is a legitimate subject of confiscation. 
The term robbery might, in many cases, which 
we are willing to believe are exceptional, 
approximate an exact specification of the real 
enormity of the outrage more closely, perhaps, 
the 


whether it be confiscation, robbery, swindling, 


than term confiscation; but at all events, 
or only an adroit and exciting species of sharp- 
practice, the summary deprivation of an agent of 
his inalienable interest in the future fruits of his 
labor, without even throwing a sop, by way of 
compensation, is a sort of infamy which ought 
to be sufficient to drive out of existence the com- 
The 


frequency of the outrage, and the utter abandon 


pany guilty of its practice. increased 
and impunity which characterizes nearly ever 
attempt in that direction, warn us that some 
We know that 


there are many companies which would as soon 


kind of check must be imposed. 


think of swindling the heirs of deceased policy- 


holders as of robbing the zealous and patient 
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agent. But there are other companies whose 
necessities, alas, require a greater expansion of 
assets than can be expected to accrue solely from 
legitimate sources. Hence the industrious efforts 
of prowling special envoys sent out to sow the 
seeds of dissatisfaction among agents. Hence 
the constant increase of commuted commissions 
But what are the agents 
That, 
then, is the question which we put to each and 
all of Let Our 


columns can not be used for a better purpose 


in the yearly reports. 
doing to defend and protect themselves? 
hear their views. 


them. us 


than the publication of these views; and, if 
those agents who realize fully the importance of 
the 


thoughts in writing, we shall be able to present 


subject will but send us at once their 


next month such an avalanche of indignation as 
will speedily produce desired and desirable re- 


sults. 





WE present elsewhere some reflections on life 
The 


gestion is not a new one, certainly, but this is 


insurance as a vocation for women. sug- 
the first time. we believe. a thoughtful earnest 
faithful 


the daily routine of a husband's office,—has ever 


woman,—herself a efficient worker in 
taken up her pen to urge the attractions of a 
life insurance employment for the thousands 
upon thousands of patient, skillful, and intelli- 
gent women who every where, in city and in 
country, are craving for something to do. A 
the office of the 


ance commissioner, last summer, had previously 


visit to Massachusetts Insur- 
shown us what women actually have done, and 
are still doing. every day of the year, under the 
direction of a faithful and accomplished state 
officer, in reaching the condition of forty-five 
life insurance companies through the laborious 
processes of an official valuation of policies. 
Would that all the educated dependent women 
Would that 
they could know the value of the services there- 


of 


theirs, who possess more patience and more 


in America could visit that office. 


in performed by those fortunate sisters 
skill for this peculiar work than twice the same 
That famous old State House 
all the 


past, has nothing in all its grandeur half so 


number of men. 


in Boston, with its associations of 
rich to repay the visit of either man or woman 
as the pleasant, clean, quiet, wholesome suite 
of offices on the lower floor, wherein, breath- 
ing an atmosphere untainted by tobacco, one 
may witness the performance of what is at 
once one of the most important, and one of the 
Yet the 


task which is there so efficiently done by a score 


interesting duties of civil government. 


of cheerful, healthy, happy and_ prosperous 


women is only an insignificant portion of the 
vast amount and variety of actuarial work 
which is required in this country, in connection 
the 


Nor is actuarial work the only branch 


with insurance of six hundred thousand 


lives. 
of life 


women. 


insurance which invites 
Will it be proposing a heresy to sug- 
gest that women might properly and profitably 
be emp!oyed to supplement the labor of agency 
and soliciting which has been commenced by 
that 


bring profit and renown to the company which 


men? It may be such a change would 
should first judiciously and thoroughly try the 
experiment. At all events, we believe, with the 
woman who has favored us with a timely sug- 


gestion of the idea, that women can find in life 


the efforts of 


| insurance employment a rich reward for the 


trifling exertion of a trial in that direction. 


We should like to get at the views of other 


women, and those of agents as well, who, if 


they can not or will not discuss the subject, can, 
at least, invite their wives to discuss it for them. 
And, inorder that all may be heard, and that the 
full 


columns wide open for a further agitation of the 


discussion may have scope, we throw our 


subject. 





THe complaint of 


fire is beginning to be raised 
The 
over-insurance careless 
the the 


The other and more general 


property by 


in France. there 
that 
tlements 


newspapers allege 


and too set- 


with insured are pre- 
vailing causes. 
cause is overlooked, namely, that of increased 
physical hazard on account of the extension of 
manufactures and the constant introduction of 
all the innumerable devices of science to supply 
the demand of the age for cheaper methods of 
lighting, and 


building, cheaper methods of 


cheaper methods of production. The inventive 
genius of man is revolutionizing our entire 
social and political economy; the same process 
is also materially increasing the hazards of fire 
insurance. It is also true that the discoveries 
of science are revealing new and strange con- 
ditions of what is called spontaneous combus- 
tion, showing that under many varying material 
circumstances, and by reason of many unex- 
plained chemical causes, a heap of rags, ora 
box of mineral dust, or a few scraps of oily iron- 
shavings. oftentimes contain within them the 
single spark of disaster which will be charged to 
the crime of an incendiary. Over-insurance is, 
indeed, always a dangerous, unjustifiable, and 


inexcusable practice. But against any and all 


of these causes, under any and all degrees of 


hazard, whether physical or moral, the only 


source of safety is a steady maintenance of 
standard rates and legitimate methods of under- 


writing. 





COMMUNICATIONS, 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 
New York, December 23, 1868. 
To the Editor of THe SPECTATOR: 

WHILE we truthfully boast that American sa- 
gacity and enterprise have placed the system of 
life insurance upon a more equitable, successful 
and beneficent basis than it has heretofore at- 
tained in any other country, and popularized it 
to a greater extent than had been deemed possi- 
ble, it can not be said that our success is much 
owing to the technical literature of the system. 
The man who shall write a great work on the 
science of American life insurance, is, indeed, 
the **coming man.” And, if some one of ade- 
quate talents, industry and enthusiastic love or 
science, some Dr. William Farr, or F. G. P. 
Neison, should arise, from what sources will he 
draw tor valuable contributions to vital statis- 
tics, developing the laws and rate of sickness 
and mortality, showing the influence of locality, 
occupation and habits on health, and the expec- 
tation of life in the various sections of this 
diversified continent? When shall we have an 
American work, adapted to American facts and 
American needs, which, like Neison’s, shall 
cover and exhaust all accessible data included 
in the various branches of statistical science, 
which concern the practice of life insurance. 

This interesting tield has been but little trav- 
ersed as yet in our extended continent. The 
vast expanse of our territory, variety of cli- 
mate, ethnological differences arising from the 


increased destruction of 





influence of emigration, migratory habits, vary- 
ing occupations. and, especially, the absence of 
such systems of registration, as are acces- 
sible in older countries, must make the task 
a difficult, if not impossible one, for whomso- 
ever shall undertake its execution, for a quarter 
of a century to come. 

One of the several important results hoped 
for, in the organization of a chamber of Ameri- 
can life insurance, would be the collection and 
organization of a body of American vital sta- 
tistics, based upon the combined experience of 
American companies, that should place our offi- 
ces in the possession of reliable data as to the 
rate of mortality among, and value of assured 
lives. And if we are not now authorized to 
hope that the chamber can be organized upon 
any such basis as heretofore proposed, what is 
to prevent a combination for the exclusfve pur- 
pose of procuring the data for determining sim- 
ply the ratio of mortality? Are we to be con- 
tent with an American table of the expectation 
of lite, and that too adopted by the insurance 
department of this state, which is simply the 
experience of a single office? The cool egotism 
that put forth such a table, without authority 
or request inany respectable quarter, even after 
the actuary who framed it had declared it un- 
suitable for the purpose, is among the largest 
assurances of the time. Fortunately the analo- 
gous conditions of population, professions and 
pursuits in England and America, supplemented 
by the constantly enlarging experience of our 
older officers, will keep us substantially on the 
right track, even though we do not have, as we 
are not likely to have, any comprehensive 
American work for years to come. 

In the branches of marine and fire, un- 
daunted American authors are neither few 
in numbers nor insignificant in point of ability. 
A fourth edition of Phillips’, and a second edition 
of Littleton and Blatchley’s Law of Fire In- 
surance; the practical works of Dixon; and the 
recent admirable treatise of Parsons on the Law 
of Marine Insurance, leave little to be desired 
in these departments. 

Among the recent contributions to life insur- 
ance literature, the manual works of Dr. Fish 
have had a considerable sale. A great deal of 
really useful statistical and tabular matter is 
found in Fackler’s Lite and Valuation Tables. 
For the convenience of practical fire under- 
writers, several publications have recently been 
issued, such Lawrence’s Tables of Earned 
and Unearned Fire Premiums, and Griswold’s 
Handbook of Adjustments. 

We have had several American reprints of 
standard English works, the one most needed 
being Walford’s Insurance Guide and Hand- 
book; but the most interesting and readable 
“Annals, Anecdotes and Legends of Life As- 
surance,” by J. Francis, of London, author of 
**The History of the Bank of England,” has 
just been issued from the press of Messrs. Wyn- 
koop and Hallenbeck. The first and only Eng- 
lish edition appeared about ten years ago. The 
work had become quite scarce, and was nearly 
out of print. The American publishers deserve 
credit tor reproducing, in a cheap and accessi- 
ble form, this charming brochure. The * an- 
nals” are to life insurance what De Foe's Rob- 
inson Crusoe is to the age of adventure, Miss 
Milbach’s romances to heroic biography, the 
annals of Le Sage to the romantic or chivalric 
age, or Scott’s novels to the historic period— 
they are the romance of life insurance. The 
work is full of historical instruction, and slashed 
with quaint descriptions of the divers visionary 
schemes, absurd projects, gambling devices, 
frauds, queer legislation, and all the rare and 
curious confusion and competition which up- 
heaved the imaginations of men, who saw just 
enough of a great coming idea to excite them 
before the full knowledge, that could give it 
shape or usefulness, had been reached. 

The history of life insurance is replete with 
illustrations of that doctrine of compensation 
which gives to every cloud its silver lining,—of 
that beneficent Providence ‘from evil still 
educing good.” The London plague which, in 
five visitations, during seventy years, swept 
away 150,000 lives, gave rise to the first bills of 
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mortality, devised to quiet public excitement, 
since the Lcendoners hed ccme. during the frenzy 
occasioned by a dreadtul visitation, to imagine 
twenty deaths. where one cccurred. They were 
regularly continued thereafter for sanitary and 
municipal purposes. The genius of John 
Graunt saw in them the material for an econo- 
mic science theretofore unknown, and though 
his work. ** Natienal and Political Observations 
on the Bills of Mortality,” is full of crude 
theories and vague speculations, it directed 
men’s minds to the laws of population, after- 


wards deemed worthy the investigations of 


Adam Smith. McCulloch, Porter, Tcoke, and 
many others to whcm the science of political 
economy is cear. His successor, Sir William 
Petty, opened up the subject more fully in an 
“Essay on Political Arithmetic concerning the 
Growth of the City of London, with the Meas- 
ures, Periods, Causes and Consequences There- 
of.” But how imperfect statistical knowledge 
was in his day may be gathered from some of 
his conclusions with reference to the city of Lon- 
don: 

1. That the population doubles in forty years, 
and of all England in 360 years. 

2. That there be in 1682 about 670.000 souls 
in London, and 7.4c0.coo in England and 
Wales. and about 20.000.000 acres of land. 

3. That the growth of London must stop of 
itself before the year 1800. 

4- That the world will be fully peopled within 
the next 2Cc0o years. 

These were the days also of the dashing Aud- 
ley, the usurer, whose history is detailed in the 
second chapter of the “annals.” His annuity 
schemes were worthy the exploits of the Hunt- 
ingtons and Ketchums of our day. And the 
utterly bewildering injunctions and litigations 
of the Erie muddle have their antetype in the 
widow, the victim of shrewd assurers, who 
dared the dangers of chancery in 1682, and en- 
deavored to file a bill, the purport of which was 
to compel five hundred individuals to declare 
the amounts they owed her husband, who is 
designated as ‘a kind of usurer.” The alarm 
which must have possessed her creditors was no 
doubt heightened by the fact that sixty skins of 
vellum, and three thousand sheets of paper 
composed the bill, and that each would be com- 
pelled to have a copy, provided the plaintiff was 
successful. Passing by the the curious tricks of 
the famous Lombard Jew, Judah Manasseh 
Lopez, and his successful swindles of noblemen 
—over the absurd proclamations of Elizabeth 
for preventing the growth of London, because 
‘such multitudes could hardly be governed by 
ordinary justice to serve God and obey her ma - 
jesty;” over the crude speculations upon the 
value of life, published in 1680, by which the 
utmost value allotted to the best lite was seven 
years, at which the life of a ** healthful man,” 
at any age between twenty and forty, was esti- 
mated,—we come, in the latter part of the third 
chapter. to the Astronomer Royal Halley, and 
his tables, and step upon solid and compara- 
tively well-defined ground. Here we leave the 
traditional and speculative. 

THe SpPecTATOR has done the insuring com- 
munity an important service in calling attention 
to the frightful waste of the system in the shape 
of lapsed and surrendered policies. The figures 
grow, and the large ratio of losses and sur- 
renders on the new business of the vear natur- 
ally enough suggests the question which accom- 
panies them, **Are there too many life com- 
panies?” Ina carefully prepared list of eighty- 
one American life companies, | find that forty- 
five of them have been organized within the 
past three years, and eight during the present 
year. The worst periodic manias in England 
could not equal this increase. Now, when the 
losses and surrenders of three years amount to 
nearly the aggregate business of any one year, 
THE SPECTATOR may well ask, Are there too 
many life companies? Consider also the scan- 
dalous wastefulness resulting from the organiza- 
tion of so many companies. The new comers 
must get business or die—and to seem to live, 
more than half the premiums are paid for ex- 
penses, the main item being, of course, the 
commissions. The ratio of expenses in twelve 


offices. as returned to the Massachusetts Insur- 
ance Commissioner for 1867— being the ratio of 


gross expenses to gross receipt‘—range respec- 
tively 55, 48. 43. 56. 91. 60, 81, 81, 52. 45, £9, 66. 


The famous Gotha Life Insurance company, of 


Germany. is vigorously managed for five per 
cent. on income. It is the opinion of Hon. 
Elizur Wright. that in a well-managed life office 
the expenses should not exceed e’ght per cent., 
and the actual average in the Mutual Benefit 
Life for 1867 was only g.8o. 

With all the reckless expenditure, prodigal 
waste, unscrupulous competition and deliberate 
deception notoriously practiced by too many 
canvassers, we find little occasion for wonder 
that so many persons throw up their policies in 
disgust. The American system is rapidly en- 
tering upon its speculative period, to be followed, 
unless legislation intervenes to prevent further 
inflation, by a collapse that must seriously re- 
act against the pepularity of the whole scheme, 
and impede its gicwth for a generation. THE 


SPECTATOR will earn the lasting gratitude of 


all true friends of honest life insurance by keep- 
ing the attention of legislators fixed to an evil 
that they must sooner or later correct. 

The dangers threatened by inflation, which 
most non-speculative life pecple in this city fore- 
see, are just now of absorbing interest.and will, 
coubtless, be the subject of legislation during 
the approaching session of our legislature. 


oe 


THE RIGHTS OF AGENTS. 
APPLETON, Wis., December 19. 
To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR: 

I aM greatly pleased with your article con- 
cerning the relation of the insurance agent to 
the company, and the rights which grow out 
of that relation. It has long seemed to me that 
this question received but a small share of the 
attention it deserves. 

The originators of companies can be safely 
trusted to guard their own interests. Competi- 
tion, hot and increasing. affords a very good 
guarantee of fair treatment to policyholders. 

The rights of agents have thus far beena 
theme apparently barren of interest to the con- 
ductors of insurance journals. The agents also 
have generally failed to comprehend the situa- 
tion so far as it affects themselves. 

Occasionally an agent has mildly protested 
against ‘‘cruel treatment,” ‘* harsh letters.” 
‘‘arbitrary demands,” etcetera, on the part of 
officers of the companies. but the style of such 
missives has usually been deprecating and sup- 
plicatory —the language of a menial instead of 
aman. 

The condition of an insurance agent involves 
more than is ever fully realized by others,— sel- 
dom by ourselves, until, perhaps, too late. 

A man who enters on this field is usually com- 
pensated by a commission on ‘original or first 
year premiums,” and a reversionary commission, 
if for less amount, as ** future or renewal” pre- 
miums are paid. 

Amid the struggles, privations and failures of 
the first years, he is consoled by the thought that 
patience and time will gradually add, through 
the accumulation of renewal premiums, to his 
vearly earnings, so that hereafter, as a re- 
ward of merit, he will reach a point of com- 
fortable, it may be lucrative. income. 

The man who enters this field consents to take 
the time which others spend to acquire capital 
and enlarge business, in order to build up a 
prominent renewal interest in the premium re- 
ceipts he has worked up. He is persuaded by 
some office to undertake the present tribulation 
for the prospective reward. These agents are 
the men who make companies all that they are, 
above and beyond corporations on paper. For 
intelligence, energy, honesty and acquaintance 
with insurance laws and business. the better 
class of them are fully peers of the home office 
corps. As practical insurance men, knowing the 
wants of the people, and the best way to oper- 
ate a company, they are, as a rule, superior to 
their employers. The home office of a young 
company can be fairly called a nest of young 
birds waiting for the parent birds (the agents) 


to bring to their distended beak the comforting 
‘*wurrum.” The home office without the agent 
is of no more account than a locomotive minus 
fire. wood and water. 


Now, then, is it not the plainest principle of 


business honesty that these offices should guar- 
antee to the men who toil on in poverty and pa- 
tience, the fruit of their labor? To whom does 
it belong if not to the agent? Tothe company? 
Just as much as the policyholders’ share in the 
surplus belongs to the stockholders, and not a 
whit mere. To deprive him of it is to rob him, 
swindle him; worse than that, it is to rob his 
wife and children, who partook in the day of 
small things. 

I do not hesitate to say thata company which 
refuses, when asked, to give an agent as good a 
guarantee for his share in the business as it 
takes for itself and grants to policyholders. is 
managed by men against whom there is, in this 
fact, good prima facie evidence of constitutional 
meanness and rascality. 

It may be said the agent has a sufficient guar- 
antee for fair treatment in the character of the 
officers, and in the competition which makes the 
retention of good agents a permanent necessity. 

Why not talk that nensense to policyholders 
also, and to stockholders as well? A set of 
men whose characters are fair and intentions 
honorable, ought not to hesitate about express- 
ing the same in contract form; and experience 
teaches that though honesty is the best Aod/cy, 
that fact is not a sure barrier to the perpetra- 
tion of fraud. 

The writer is not drawing his bow ata ven- 
ture. He has a fair acquaintance with the con- 
tracts which agents usually have. As a rule, 
they are terminable at three to six months’ no- 
tice, with or without cause. As a rule, no pro- 
vision is made at termination for the purchase 
of the agent's vested right in renewals atevena 
decently fair valuation. Should he die, his in- 
come is lost to his family; should he live, it 
may be at any time wrenched from himself! 
What encouragement to make insurance a pro- 
fession, a life-work! Other men, when they do 
get up, can stay subject to no one’s beck. If 
they tall. it is through their own mismanage- 
ment. The agent when he gets upis permanent 
only at the option of men whom he has very 
likely so enriched that they need him no longer. 

There is nepotism, favoritism, and all that 
sort of thing. affecting officers of insurance com- 
panies, as others. Snug provision must be made 
tor nice young men who are growing up. What 
a temptation to turn over a fat list of renewals 
when all that is required is to give the veteran 
agent notice to quit! 


Your remarks were timely. Let agents 
come to understand each other and the sub- 
ject by free expression in your columns. I 


opine some needed changes can be affected by 
agitation, and I truly think no insurance theme 
has a better claim on the attention of insurance 
men. My remarks have been directed to the 
general subject of insurance agents, though my 
reformation is drawn from acquaintance with 
only one branch — life insurance. O. A. W. 


ABSURD MORTUARY CALCULATIONS. 
Hupson, O., December 8. 
To the Editor of Tue SPECTATOR: 

I HAVE received a single number of your valu- 
able insurance paper, and notice in it an able 
article on the Manhattan Co-operative Relief 
association. A very brief statement will exhibit 
to those not familiar with life insurance and ac- 
tuaries’ tables. how greatly the managers err in 
estimating the average deaths in a class of 5,000 
at 25 to 30. It is evident that in a class of 5,000 
there will be a greater number of deaths per 
year if the class is kept full by the addition of 
new members, than if the number is reduced 
each year by the number of deaths, unless, in- 
deed, all the new members modestly wait for all 
the old members to die. If they do this, how 
long will it take 25 deaths per year to exhaust a 
class of 5.000? We will see: five thousand divi- 
ded by twenty-five. is two hundred — that is, it 
would take just 200 years to dispose of the origi- 
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nal members of the class by death at the rate of 
25 per year. Suppose that fifty die each year. 
Five thousand divided by fifty is one hundred; 
so that if fifty die on an average each year, it 
will take just 100 years to dispose of the original 
5,000 members. Suppose a class of 5.000, at the 
age of 30, and 100 die on an average each year, 
it would take 50 years to dispose of the original 
members; and in that case, 100 of the members 
would live to the mature age of 80. The man- 
agers of relief associations must modify their 
estimates, or furnish theif members with some 
patent elixir of life that will ensure them a con- 
tinuance here during three or four generations 
of ordinary men. AGENT. 
INEFFICIENT EXECUTION OF THE OHIO 
INSURANCE LAW. 
CINCINNATI, O., December 23. 
To the Editor of THe SPECTATOR: 

I NOTICE, in a late number of your paper, a 
reference to insurance legislation in Ohio, where- 
in you express a hope that the real underwriters 
of that state will exert themselves to prevent a 
repeal of the existing law. From this I judge 
that you can hardly be posted upon this subject, 
though you must have known that the law is 
claimed by its friends to be * only half a loaf.” 
You have probably read Superintendent Barnes’ 
letter to the chairman of the house committee in 
the last Ohio legislature, congratulating him 
upon securing even ** half a loaf.” The utmost 
that this law has ever done for the good of the 
public, was to compel the Cincinnati Home to 
‘“*pay up or dry up.” I will instance, for your 
instruction, and to show you that I am right, a 
statement of the Ohio Farmers, and then you 
will agree that a law which will permit such a 
concern to continue in business, might safely be 
repealed without shocking the emotions of right- 
thinking men and underwriters. I write from 
the card, having the official history of every Ohio 
company before me, which I wish you could 
see: 

OHIO FARMERS INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Real estate (in a country town in Madison co.) $8,413 26 
United States bonds, 5-20s, registered - - 40,545 00 
United States bonds, 5-20s - - : : - 12,285 00 
Cashitems - - - : ° ° e 15,084 00 





- $77,227 26 


190,245 7o 





Available assets - - - - 


Premium notes - . ° ° ° . ‘ 


Bills receivable (?) - - ° . . - - 31,015 06 
Premiums in hands of agents (dead, fled, or broke) 47,554 67 
Office furniture, and personal accounts - - - 4,435 12 


Bad debts - - - - - - ° 





Total “assets” of all kinds - - - 


Losses unpaid - - ° ° » 1,105 00 
Unearned premiums - - - + 132,000 00 

Total liabilities ° . e ‘ . 133,105 00 
Income - . ° » e ‘ o ‘ - $82,758 67 
Expenditures - : . ° ° ° " 57,002 94 


Atrisk - - - : : - - ° 
The item unearned premiums $132,000 means 
reinsurance fund, and is found in this way: ‘If 
we lost in 1867 $44.000, in three years we should 
lose three times $44,000, or $132.000!” But the 
company reports $44.548.250 at risk. Their pol- 
icies being five year policies, average two and a 
half; so that full $225.000 would be required for 
reinsurance. Now the company’s available 
assets foot up about $150,000, which leaves them 
bankrupt to the extent of $75,000. The compa- 
ny’s twenty year charter expired last February, 
and is nowin the hands of the legislature. And 
that is the way the company stops the wagon. 
Ss. 


44,545,250 00 


FLOURING MILL HAZARDS. 


CuicaGco, December, 1868. 
To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR: 

Some first class companies decline flouring 
mill risks altogether, and those accepting them 
expect three or four times the premium charged 
thereon thirty years ago. Experience has 
demonstrated the necessity of such a course. 

But why are flouring mills thus liable to des- 
truction by fire? There are many answers to 
the question, such as friction, carelessness, open 
lights, lightning (mills being unusually high 


buildings), and the vicissitudes inherent in the 
business. Incendiarism, also, may be more 
common in this, than in some other callings. 

But there is another cause still, inviting spec- 
ial attention from both miller and underwriter. 

F. Bertchey’s mill. at Milwaukee, burned in 
September last. The fire originated from a 
candle held near a bran or feed-spout, reaching 
from the upper to a lower floor. The ignition 
was instant and attained different points of the 
building at about the same moment. 

On November 20, 1868, Schmidt & Co.’s mill, 
at St. Louis, burned in a similar manner, the 
light in this case being ina globe lamp. but 
the conflagration was, nevertheless, quite as 
sudden and general, as in the first case cited. 
Other instances of like character have occurred 
quite recently. And now the query is, What 
caused the disaster? Whence the combustion? 

It has been conjectured that the bran-dust, 
or fine and dry powder, passing down or uf 
these conductors, may be the kindling cause of 
the fire in these cases: but bran is not over com- 
bustible in itself, nor do we know why it should 
become so, when thus reduced to an impalpable 
powder. 

Another theory is that a gas arises from the 
transmuting grain, which, excluded from  sur- 
rounding atmosphere in these close conduits, 
becomes inflammable and hence the results, as 
recited above, whenever a lighted flame is 
brought in contact therewith. 

Be the cause gas or dust, the disaster is the 
same, and is it not a phenomenon worth study- 
ing and remedying so far as within the province 
and control of those most interested ? F. 


THE LIABILITY OF A POLICYHOLDER 
IN A MUTUAL FIRE COMPANY. 
Prairie£ City, ILu., December 28. 
To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR: 

I WRITE you this for information in regard to 
the Illinois Central Mutual Insurance company, 
of Springfield. I invested in it December, 1867, 
on the instaltment plan, for five years; paid my 
first premium, and gave four installment notes 
for the remainder, due in one, two, three, and 
four years. Last spring the company failed to 
pay its losses, and a receiver was appointed by 
the court. Now what I want to know is. can 
the receiver collect these notes of me while the 


insurance is worthless ? j. S. F. 


[Our correspondent’s liability to pay the notes 
which he has given in this case is perfectly 
clear. As amember of a mutual company he is 
also an ¢usurer, and the fact that the company 
has not paid its losses and that its insurance is 
worthless does not release him from his liability 
or responsibility to fulfill his own part of the 
contract. The payment of the notes can be 
enforced by the courts. —TuHE SPECTATOR. | 





MISCELLANY. 


SCRAPS FROM THE NOTE-BOOK OF AN 
ADJUSTER. 
IV. 
Written expressly for THE SPECTATOR. 

WeE have hitherto turned some of the dark 
pages of an underwriter’s experience, and, per 
haps, the reader has already inferred that there 
are none other to turn. 

But this is a mistake; and it may be well, at 
this season of kindly regards and good wishes, 
to remember some of the pleasant and better 
developments of human nature with which we 
have become familiar, rather than dwell too long 
upon the less lovely features of our calling. 

Insurance is certainly a beneficent, if not a 
benevolent calling. It blesses the unfortunate, 
and saves, here and there, one who would have 
been utterly destroyed but for its timely inter- 
position. In bearing its  benefactions to 
the distressed and despairing, the adjuster 
feels himself honored and elevated far above any 
of the ordinary distinctions of our mundane ex- 





.istence. He is a minister of Providence com- 





| and his conscience would justify him in doing so. 





missioned to bless, and do good only; and ofall 
tokens of nobility, this is most certainly the 
highest and best. 

Conflagrations sometimes devastate a town, 
and convert untold wealth to mere ashes in a 
moment of time. Merchants and business men 
are cast down thereby, and an entire city mourns 
the great destruction. But here again the 
widow's mite shows its superior importance, in 
an inverse ratio, however. The merchant's 
thousands may not be his all, for although he 
has lost much, he can get more. But the poor 
man burned out—the family stripped of cloth- 
ing. of shelter, of every thing—what are they 
to do, or upon whom are they to rely? And if 
insured, how much more important to them is 
their insurance policy than is a similar posses- 
sion to one who is thereby to liquidate so much 
debt. or reinstate a business by which he may 
still become prosperous and independent. 

The good opinion of the rich and powerful is 
important and welcome to the underwriter often ; 
but the tear of gratitude, welling from the widow's 
heart, is a pearl of far greater price, and when 
once fairly earned, may well be cherished as 
above ruby and emerald in value. 

Such prizes are sometimes drawn by the ad- 
juster, and he keeps and cherishes them in his 
inmost soul, while the interests of stockholders 
are being enhanced, perhaps, by the blaring 
trumpet which proclaims that ** Hon. Judge B. 
or Judge C. has been paid in full, and ahead of 
time, for which promptness he is very thankful, 
and recommends,” ete. 

The one reward is in coin of unalloyed and 
permanent value; while the other is a mere ex- 
change, which will perish in the using, and soon 
be forgotten and lost forever. 

It is a great satisfaction when the adjuster 
finds Hon. B.’s book and other data of loss per- 
fectly comprehensible, his policies non-forfeited, 
and the claim an honorable and legitimate affair 
in every way. He has only to meet it according 
to the contract, and be at quits with claimant. 
They may be speaking acquaintances thereafter, 
but no very ardent or lasting friendship neces- 
sarily results from their present contact. But 
with D., another claimant, the relations are 
different. He, being a poor mechanic, lived 
under the shadow of his neighbor B., and made 
no pretensions to wealth or greatness. His 
little shop was licked up by the same flame that 
destroyed the great factory of Hon. Mr. B. And 
he was insured also for a few hundred dollars. 
His loss was total. But upon investigation, his 
policy was technically void. He had violated 
the condrtion as to change of title. by taking a 
partner, and another condition, by said partner 
obtaining other insurance without consent of 
first insurer. The policy was forfeited; and, 
upon being informed of the dilemma, the as- 
sured expressed no surprise or regret. The loss 
was very great to him, but, overwhelmed by a 
greater, he did not seem to appreciate this. He 
said he had recently read his policy, and did not 
expect to recover under it. 

But,” said the adjuster, ‘‘ how came you to 
permit such a fatalomission? You should have 
changed your policy with the change in your 
business affairs.” ** Yes,” was the reply, * lwas 
perfectly aware of that; but, coincident with 
that change in my shop, was the advent of 
cholera into our city, into our street, and 
neighborhood. My wife went to the aid of the 
sick, and to the burial of the dead. And she, 
too. was soon a victim to the scourge. Then a 
little son, and anon a daughter, were snatched 
away, and my house was very, very desolate. I 
had no time or heart for business.—the greater 
cares absorbing all thought and attention, until 
the fire came also, and I awoke to find myself 
ruined, in spirit and estate. I have no claim 
upon your company, and no right to complain 
of these minor results of a greater calamity.” 

If proud of his satisfactory intercourse with 
Hon. Mr. B., how inexpressibly happy should 
the adjuster be in pushing aside the nominal 
forfeiture and evidence of poor D.’s policy, and 
patiently digging out every legitimate dollar of 
his loss, and paying it at once, without abate- 
ment or hesitation of any kind? His company 
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There may be a shade of borrowed wit in the 
talk about ‘soulless corporations ;” but there is 
very little of truth in the saying. Corporations 
generally fall to the care of good and respect- 
able citizens, and good men manage their 
affairs on Christian principles, however they 
themselves may be identified. Hence, when 
questions of justice and equity arise between in- 
dividuals and these corporate bodies, their man- 
agers are usually found onthe right side. They 
wish to deal justly ; moreover, they represent 
souls and consciences also. As one of many 
illustrations to be cited in this connection, the 
following is referred to: 

At the great Portland fire, a widow lady was 
burned out, with thousands of her neighbors. 
She had been insured for $800 on her furniture ; 
but, a few days before the fire, she removed to 
another block, and neglected, meantime, to have 
her policy endorsed, as good, in the new place. 
The fire came, and swept away her original dwell- 
ing; then it reached the street to which she 
had last removed. House after house fell before 
the devourer, and hers too was soon involved. 
All was lost. Adjusters came speedily to the 
rescue of the distressed city, and claims began to 
be paid while the smoke of destruction was still 
ascending. The widow’s case was presented and 
considered. Her policy was clearly void. She 
was not insured against loss where the loss oc- 
curred, and so was not insured at all. She saw 
the desperate nature of her claim, and asked 
“Would not the company consent to compro- 
mise with her, and pay a part?) One-half would 
be gladly accepted, as her necessities were urgent, 
and a small sum just then would greatly help 
her.” But the adjuster preferred not to decide 
the question then and there, and carried it home 
for the consideration of directors. The claim 
came up at the next meeting of the board. 
Would they pay a void policy? A soulless and 
sordid man, thus relieved of obligation, would 
have answered No. But this corporation chose 
to consider, at least. The policy was clearly 
void, but was the obligation null? The original 
and subsequent place of risk were the same. 
Had application been duly made, the policy 
would have held in the last residence as it didin 
the first. Both places were in ashes, and the 
company had a /ega/ release from its covenant: 
but it was an advantage not coveted. They 
voted to pay the claim in full, and an early mail 
brought the sufferer a dratt for the entire 
amount of her policy. And to-day the money of 
that good deed is the best asset (though uncount- 
ed) in the coffers of the City Fire Insurance 
company of Hartford. 

The adjuster has another source of study and 
reflection peculiar to his calling. He gets views 
of human nature,—its affections and social pro- 
clivities and peculiarities—obtainable nowhere 
else. When tried as by fire a good deal of pure 
metal is sometimes found in the least suspected 
places. The peril of one’s wife, husband, or child, 
in a burning building, develops elements in 
parent, husband or wife, beholding, that no 
other process could possibly bring out. But it 
is a terrible, as well as telling test. No imagin- 
ation could picture a greater terror, and none 
but a devil would wish to see it realized or pro- 
longed. 

Occasionally people thus afflicted are to 
be consulted concerning the pro- 
perty by the element which has deprived them 
of so much beside. We can indemnify for the 
loss of little Willie’s crib, his cradle and rocking 
horse, his coat, his boots and his books, but not 
for his burned body and lost companionship. 
Here is a loss that capital, no matter how large, 
nor payment, however promptly offered, can 
ever ‘**make good.” Earth has no equivalent 
therefor. In treading on such sacred precincts, 
how kind, discreet and wise should the adjuster 
be! And for sympathy with any such stricken 
ones, how great his reward. 

Years ago, and a great way off, over in Fader- 
land, by the side of a river, ‘* might have been 
seen” an honest German swain and his young 
wite. He was stout, honest and hearty; she, bux- 
om and very beautiful, and gentle and modest as 
she was beautiful. They were coming to Amer 
ica, and came soon thereafter. Of their caree 
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here it is not our purpose to saymuch. It was, 
doubtless, honorable and worthy, and could but 
have been happy where so much manly worth 
and gentle loveliness were in constant conjunc- 
tion. No matter for exterior storms—within all 
was harmony and peace. Recent years found 
this worthy pair denizens of a thrifty Wisconsin 
city,—themselves thrifty as their city.,—the 
parents of children thrifty as themselves, and all 
living and working together, to the end that 
each and all might be happy as happy could be. 
And they were,—the wife and mother still pre- 
serving the beauty and benignity of her former 
nature, and fairly forbidding by her presence the 
bickering and cross-purposes that sometimes mar 
the best of domestic relations. Their store and 
dwelling were in a wood range, but being cramp- 
ed in extent, a brick wareroom had also been 
erected on the same lot, and stuffed full of such 
goods and wares as were not in immediate request 
inthestore. ‘* The fire bell at midnight” came at 
last! The range was on fire. The flames 
swept from store to store, and soon involved our 
happy household. Very little of furniture, 
clothing or merchandise was saved from dwell- 
ing or store; but each was happy inthe thought 
that the effects in the warehouse would not be 
reached by the flames. The building being 
brick, without windows, and having a gravel 
roof, was believed to be fire-proof. But to 
‘*make assurance doubly sure,” the father left 
the burning dwelling to others, and, with pail 
and dipper in hand, entered the warehouse 
alone—closing the iron door after him—hoping 
to extinguish it should any malignant spark 
enter this, his citadel of main reliance now. 
He told us the remainder of the story, his good 
vrow standing by, and listening to every word 
with eager earnestness: F 

** Vell, you see, ven I gots into the vareroom, 
it was very dark and shmoked a blenty, and I 
sthumble and cough much, and strangle mit 
choking, and by and by, very soon, the door got 
hot, and de dimbers and door-bosts pegin to 
purn. I trew on de water, den stheam came on 
me hot and my breath very short and pad—I 
thinks I must die sure. Den I climps on de dea 
chests and sugar barrels and baby carts, and 
climps up and up to de roof, and I knowd dere 
was a shmall drap toor, doe but very shmall, 
very, while I was as pig as you see. And I 
reach him at last; I push him open: I sthick 
my head out fust, and get one breath again, 
goot. long, I dels you; and den I pulls my pelly 
up de hole, and I shtand on de roof at last—a 
life Dootchman, danks Gott.” Whereat the 
mother’s emotions overcame her, as usual, when 
she heard the story repeated, and with eyes full 
of tenderness, she clasped his arm, and _ said 
again and again, ** Yes. alive and safe. and mine 
—thank God.” An estate! ah. O how much 
more precious to her than houses or lands, or 
merchandise, however far away or dear the pur- 
chase! 


A WOMAN’S THOUGHTS ON LIFE IN- 
SURANCE. 


I AM writing with the full knowledge that 
women do not usually peruse insurance journals, 


yet, nevertheless, hoping that the daughters of 


the fathers, the sisters of the brothers, and the 
wives of the husbands who resort to THE SPEC- 
TATOR may, perchance, as they dust and arrange 
the office-desk or library-table, be attracted by 
these words, which I beg you to put in glaring 
capitals just here—LIFE INSURANCE FOR 
WOMEN: A TALK WITH MY SISTERS 
THEREON. 

This, then, 1?ff¥ dear Sophia, the pet of your 
idolizing father, whose large list of renewals 
makes you comfortable, and your home luxuri- 
ous, isto you. The slight elevation of that del- 
icately-cut nose not frighten me in the 
least. Your father’s commissions will not con- 
tinue to you when he is gone. Prepare your- 
self in time of peace and plenty for that neces- 
sity which relents not even for tenderly cher- 
ished daughters. ° 

I appeal to vow, also, sympathetic Marion, 
whose * daily bread” comes to you through the 
severe actuarial labors of an energetic and gen- 
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erous brother, as you reduce to order the chaos 
and confusion of his desk, and make cozy and 
inviting to him your little parlor, stare not so 
blankly at the immense array of figures and form 
ulas his last night’s labor presents! If his mind 
is so naturally mathematical, so may be yours. 
Let me beg of you to turn aside from the em- 
broidery and crochet, which at the best only 
furnish him slippers and scarfs in return for his 
earnest and untiring ministry, to your nec essi- 
ties, and make yourself familiar with his work. 
The relief that you may be akle to give him in 
his employment, will wonder lly repay you for 
the effort, and perhaps fit yohi fora sphere of 
action as useful and profitable: as his. 

And especially to the grand aryny of working 
women, those who are preparing for the field, 
and those in actual service, I would address my 
humble suggestions. ‘*The world is all be- 
fore you where to choose,” and yet this grand 
work of insurance most of you seem to have 
wholly digregarded. 

It is, theretore, especially in the line and light 
of a vocation that I wish to present life insur- 
ance to your attention. Set aside the presidents 
and direcjors of companies,—for your fitness for 
these pogitions would involve too endless a 
controve™ y,—and what office, what position in 
an insurance company is not open to you, as 
well as your brother? The most scientific post 
it offers has been filled by a lovely, pure-mind- 
ed girl—** one who in her gentle beauty died” — 
whose memory will forever hallow the actuarys’ 
office. Scarcely older than your careless school- 
girls, Miss Lucy Wright had been, for several 
years previous to ner death, devoted to the pro- 
fession which has so immortalized her father, 
and as successful as devoted. Think of it! 
Don’t get so impatient over “stupid algebraic 
formulas,” cultivate the ‘ exact sciences” and 
prepare yourselves not merely for accountants’ 
services, but for the computation of extensive 
tables—the skillful deduction of fxcts from care- 
ful observation and accumulated instances. 

The actuary needs always a woman’s patience 

and quick discernment. Let it but be seen that 
you can add to these, perseverance, rigid prin- 
ciple and mature skill, and all these honorable 
positions, with their proportioned incomes, await 
you. 
: Perhaps your education falls short of these 
attainments, and there is now no time for such 
courses of study as would qualify you for this, 
as it seems to me, des¢ office in the gift of an 
insurance society. You can, then, by means or 
the commercial college, which now places all 
its privileges at your disposal, abundantly fit 
yourself for the duties of office-clerk or book- 
keeper, which demand far less of your strength 
and constitution than those which await you in 
our dry-goods palaces, millinery houses, and 
crowded school-rooms. 

To some of you, elegant penmanship is a 
natural gift. This is the indispensable qualifi- 
cation of the policy writer, whose remuneration 
is ample—even for a woman! Perhaps you 
answer, ‘‘I have weighty reasons for not at- 
tempting to gain any of these positions. I am 
already a_ half-invalid from enforced con- 
finement in school, or store, or shop, or office, 
and am obliged to seek some business where I 
can have the benefit of pure air and exercise 
out of doors.” Of too many of you I know 
this to be true. For this reason you often scan 
the columns of your newspaper for * agents 
wanted,” and as achoice between starvation and 
the kitchen, engage in the sale of a book ora 
picture, or something of the sort. Only the 
other day I sawa lady of unmistakable intelli- 
gence and ability, engaged in selling from door 
to door, ** cotton tapes and edgings.” 

Rather than call in question her soundness of 
mind, I gave her the benefit of the above chari- 
table supposition, and thought to myself, ** good 
woman, | could show unto youa more excellent 
way if you would but walk therein.” Not alto- 
gether a * way of pleasantness,” but a way far 
more useful—more productive of self-respect 
would have brought you to my door with Life 
Insurance as the article of sale. I know that 
in this, as in many other of the best, the 
noblest works you can undertake, you will 
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invariably come in contact with inhospitable 
people, and their ungenerous remarks. But 
can you bear this cross merely for the sake of 
enriching some lady’s work-box to the paltry 
extent of tapes and needles, and then shrink 
from engaging in a work whose beneficent 
design and effect you ought to be able to well 
appreciate, and willingly disseminate? Tonone 
as to woman does the urgent necessity for life 
insurance come home. To none more than to 
woman should readily occur appropriate and 
convincing arguments for its adoption. 

Let the widow whose children were aforetime 
snatched from the grip of poverty by the fore- 
thought of a husband, and the child, reared 
and educated by the prescience of a father, 
enter the field agents. Let them, if they 
choose, confine their labors to their own 
for, if women become convinced, few men will go 
uninsured. 

I can not see why any of the right-minded 
women I address, need to fear the work of a 
life insurance solicitor. Your native modesty 
and delicacy, especially when supplemented by 
a well-established Christian character, will 
always advise you of danger or demoralization, 
and will surely win for you and your vocation, 
the thorough esteem and true respect of all 
those with whom you have to do. 

Right here let me digress so far as to beg the 
attention of the old established, and our young 
and successful companies. Your reports show 
a very small percentage of insurance on female 
lives. Will you allow a woman to suggest to 
you the propriety and advantage of greatly en- 
larging your usefulness by opening and facili- 
tating, in every possible manner, /adies’ de- 
partments in your companies—giving to com- 
petent women the superintendence and manage- 
ment of the same—connecting with them skillful 
female physicians, thus securing to yourselves 
better, because freer, examinations of your ap- 
plicants, well as largely increasing their 
members. 

You can, by this measure, double your force 
of operations, reach aclass of persons who 
-an least of all afford to go uninsured, and give 
the employment to thousands of women that best 
suits their constitutions and capabilities. 

No article of sale can be more conscientiously 
urged than life insurance, and in this work— 
that which should most adorn women—zeal in a 
good cause, will have scope and verge. 

The audience I have endeavored to interest, is 
dismissed, but, I hope, with *‘ food for reflection.” 


M. B. W. 
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>REMIUM PLAN. 


FACKLER. 


NOTE ON THE 
BY D. 


Tus novel plan* is very well suited to stock 
insurance, as the non-participating premiums 
can be made but little higher than the ordinary 
mutual rates. Mutual return premium rates, 
however, would be too large to be popular. 

Net return premiums for an insurance of 
$1,000, according to Actuaries six per cent. : 


Age. Ord’ry Ann’al Prem, Ten Pay’t Prem. 
20 $13.68 $25.02 

25 16.17 28.72 

30 19-62 33-64 

35 24-49 40-32 

40 31.62 49-06 

45 42.46 63.26 

50 58.go $2.85 

55 84.09 I11.21 

60 123-73 153.61 


The larger the margin added to these zefs, 
the more has to be returned according to the 
terms of the policy; so that a large loading 
really gives quite a small margin in favor of the 
company. ‘Thus, adding 40 per cent. to the net 
premium age 35, first column, we have ($24.49 + 
g-S0=) $34.29. and this last loaded premium 
$34.29 is what the company has to return, not 
the $24.49. so that the additional $9.80 is not 
all gain tothe company. 

To find what the true margin is in this case, 
we argue in this way: The loaded premium is 

*This plan was first introduced by the Universal Life 
Insurance company, at the suggestion of Mr. Furber, its 
vice president. 
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theoretically sufficient to insure $1,000 flus forty 
per cent., or $1,400 in all, and, as the policy is 
made out for only $1,000, the gain to the com- 
pany is equal to the annual premium for the 
insurance of $400, and this, according to the 
same mortality table, and interest, is $6.60. 
Deducting this from $34.29, we find that the real 
net is $27.69, of which $6.60, the true margin, is 
only 24 per cent. 

The single payment return premium can be 
readily found from the ordinary single pre- 
mium of a company by the use of a little alge- 
bra. Thus, as the ordinary single premium is 
to $1,000, so will the required return premium 
be to itself plus $1,000, from which we find 
that the single return premium is equal to: 

$1,000 x ordinary single premium. 
$1,000—ordinary single premium. 


HAVE FIRE INSUR- 
IN FIRE DEPART- 


WHAT INTEREST 
ANCE COMPANIES 
MENTS? 

Translated especially for THe Spectator, from Zhe Ger- 

man insurance Gazette, Berlin 

WHEREVER there is a fire department or a fire 
engine, fires are extinguished, and this extin- 
guishment is a service to insurance companies. 
In this sentence a very general idea is ex- 
pressed : whether it has a foundation is a subject 
for investigation. 

That every fire department has the good 
intention to extinguish all fires, and that it will 
render its utmost efforts to this end, are points 
which will willingly be admitted. Whether 
organizations of this nature are capable of ac- 
complishing this object a very doubtful 
question. With the exception of the excellent 
fire department of Berlin, and, possibly, a few 
similar ones, all the organizations, which have 
to contend with so many difficulties and dis- 
turbing causes, seem, with all their good inten- 
tions, incapable of solving the problem. 

Most of these organizations are voluntary, 
and their existence is limited in accordance with 
the varying fancies of their members, to say noth- 
ing of the kind of service that may be expected 
of volunteers in an occupation requiring such 
extraordinary etiorts accompanied with so much 
danger. Even if the organization is excellent, 
it still remains a voluntary one, which, at any 
moment, may be dissolved. But granted that 
all are well organized, to be successful the en- 
gines must appear promptly at the scene of the 
conflagration. At the breaking out of a fire the 
alarm can not be too soon sounded, the fire can 
not too soon be reached, delays and mistakes 
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can not be avoided; and yet every thing de- | 


pends upon the prompt appearance of the 
engine. When is the proper time for the arrival 
of the engine? A difficult question. A quan- 
tity of water thrown upon a fire at the proper 
moment would stop the mightiest contlagra- 
tions, and for this no engine is needed. The 
proper time is immediately after the alarm, 
without delay, and if the machine shall not 
arrive until the roof is burning, even then might 
be a proper time. Well-organized companies 
can accomplish these ends, but how are those 
which are not? The condition of fire engine 
companies in a small town is a good example. 
At the alarm, all possible noise is made, drums 
are beaten, lanterns hung out, and horns blown. 
The question of hose and suitable apparatus 
next arises. In all towns it is not possible to 
sustain a telegraph and constant watchers, or a 
span of horses in continued readiness, and, 
when these accessories fail, it is impossible for 
the engine to arrive at the fire at the proper 
time. But even when it does arrive, the extent 
of the fire does not entirely depend upon their 
|exertion, but upon many favorable or unfavor- 
able circumstances. In spite of the most stren- 
uous exertions of the firemen, cheaply built 
blocks will be destroyed whenever a powerful 
wind blows or inflammable substances are 
within reach, and many well-built structures 
are utterly ruined in spite of the exertions of the 
fire engines. And, admitted that the fire en- 
gines successfully prevent large conflagrations, 
it is an important question to what extent in- 
{surance companies can have confidence in them. | 








If, however, the entire activity of the depart- 
ment is conditioned by circumstances beyond 
its control, its object remains problematical, 
and confidence on the part of insurance com- 
panies in fire engines is a rash venture. 

The fire department, dependent as it is on ex- 
traneous circumstances over which it has no 
control, can offer no guarantee for the extin- 
guishment of fires, and its efforts are as likely 
to be fruitless as successful. But it is these very 
efforts which are generally considered of value 
to insurance companies, and because of these 
efforts the entire organization is considered val- 
uable to them. In an ideal point of view, noth- 
ing can be said against these services; but 
the interests of insurance companies are exclu- 
sively material, and are to be reduced to a 
money standard. 

Insurance companies exist exclusively for the 
reception of premiums. The premiums are not 
a fixed quantity, but vary according to the 
nature of the risks. However much competi- 
tion may reduce the rates, they never can, 
rationally, be less, according to the risk, than 
the rates established by universal experience. 
As soon, however, as a fire engine is obtained 
in a place, there begins to be a great pressure 
for the reduction of the established rates. The 
presence of the engine is considered a diminu- 
tion of the danger and a sufficient argument for 
the companies to reduce their rates. For the 
moment, however, the public alone derives ad- 
vantage from the engine and not the insurance 
companies. In the course of time the confi- 
dence induced by the engine causes many to 
drop their insurance and discourages them from 
taking insurance. Whether a confidence thus 
created is warranted or not is immaterial; it is 
enough to know that it does result from the 
presence of an engine. According to the per- 
tection of the fire organization, the confidence 
will become more or less general, the demand 
for reduction of rates more or less persistent, 
and the neglect or abandonment of insurance 
more or less extended. The insurance compa- 
nies for the establishment of the organization 
must, wolens volens, pay the greatest tribute; 
for the reduction of the premiums, the decrease 
of insurance and the general diminution of 
receipts are permanent, and every diminution 
of this nature is a loss. The advantages, how- 
ever, of the fire companies are more or less 
problematical; they are presumed to depend 
upon accidents and circumstances; exist, in- 
deed, in possibility, but, as yet, the general 
losses have not been less since the introduction 
of fire engines than they were before. 

The interests of fire insurance have in no in- 
stance been considered in the organization of 
fire companies, but they have been introduced 
because there still remained so many evils re- 
sulting from fire which insurance could not 
remedy, such as danger to life and health, de- 
rangement of business, poverty and suffering, 
and, possibly also, because the rates of insur- 
ance were considered too high. By the estab- 
lishment of fire companies the endeavor was 
made to lay the ax at the root of all these evils, 
to extinguish and check conflagrations. Had 
insurance been a palliative for all those evils, 
the organization of fire companies woald never 
have been conceived. The duty of fire com- 
panies, consequently, is to release all persons 
whose lives are endangered, to contend with the 
common enemy, and so protect the interests of 
the community and uninsured property. The 
first is the most important duty, as the interests 
of every individual is intimately connected with 
the interests of the community, and persons 
who are not insured may be ruined and become 
a burden to the community. The interests of 
insurance companies are entireiy subordinated 
to other interests, and only receive protection 
whenever they happen to be identical with other 
numerous interests. If, however, the losses 
have been less since the introduction of fire en- 
gines, and have been confined to isolated locali- 
ties, on the other hand, the receipts have been 
very much diminished, and insurance companies 
have experienced the result which they rational- 
ly might have expected. 

It is, however, often alleged that, although 
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the fire department can not entirely prevent 
isolated fires, it can check extensive conflagra- 
tions, and, consequently, that insurance may 
with less difficulty be extended. Since, how- 
ever, the possibility of the total destruction of 
any locality depends upon the nature of the 
architecture, and the situation of the buildings, 
no insurance company can make different ar- 
rangements from those which are conditioned 
by the nature of the locality and the structure ; 
inasmuch as the danger, which can not be ab- 
solutely overcome by the fire department, exists 
in the fullest degree so long as the fire depart- 
ment is a creatureof accident and circumstance, 
and insurance companies must always make the 
worst possible combination of circumstances the 
basis of their calculations. 

The fire department offers to insurance com- 
panies only possible and not positive advan- 
tages, and while this possibility costs them the 
loss of premiums, the possible benefit to be de- 
rived depends upon chance, and it would seem 
that the supposition that these organizations 
are a positive advantage is a contradictio tn ad- 
jecto. The establishment of fire companies is 
one of the immediate causes of the dispropor- 
tionate reduction of premiums, and the proof 
of this is in the tact of the great amount of in- 
surance, which, in spite of the fire department, 
results in loss. 

There can be nothing so isolated as to be 
without influence. Every thing, however indi- 
rectly, partakes of the nature of cause and effect. 
Fire insurance and the fire department are 
controlled by principles directly antagonistic. 
The former is based upon the principle of the 
existence of danger from fire; the object of the 
latter is to destroy this vital element of the 
former,—an arrangement which, entirely re- 
moved, all danger from fire would make all fire 
insurance useless. For the present such a con- 
dition of things is not probable, but the fire 
companies have had a malign influence upon 
fire insurance in so far as they have effected a 
reduction in pre-existing rates. The establish- 
ment of fire companies is the cause of the re- 
duction of premiums. Here is the hostile point 
of contact, and there is no possibility for com- 
promise until benefit and injury are equal. Fire 
insurance companies, therefore, have little or no 
interest in fire departments. 

But the influence of the establishment of fire 
companies has completely changed the views of 
those seeking insurance. In spite of the fire de- 
partment, a danger exists which can not be 
overcome, and against which all efforts are im- 
potent. With these dangers insurance com- 
panies must be burdened. The usefulness of a 
fire department depends entirely upon the fact 
of a fire. The causes of its origin the depart- 
ment can not prevent. But wherever there is a 
fire there must of necessity be loss, for the fire 
department can indeed extinguish fire but can 
not remedy any injury that may have been done, 
and, in addition to these damages, the insurance 
companies are responsible for such as arise from 
smoke, water, tearing down of the buildings, 
missing property,—damages which either are 
occasioned by the fire department, or can not 
be prevented by it. Insurance, consequently, 
must both cover the losses which the fire de- 
partment is unable to prevent, and those which 
are incidental to the exercise of its functions. 
The benefits resulting from the efforts of the 
fire companies, in the prevention and limita- 
tion of loss, are really not subjects for the con- 
sidcration of insurance companies, as they are 
more than balanced by the reduction in pre- 
miums. Practically and theoretically, therefore, 
the fire department is of little advantage to in- 
surance companies, and the contrary argument 
is purely sophistical. 

Insurance in its present state is based on the 
supposition that organization for extinguish- 
ment of fires exists. If insurance companies 
inquire concerning the presence of fire com- 
panies in different localities, it is not to derive 
benefits from them. but because the ordinary 
method of insurance is impossible in their ab- 
sence. When municipal corporations require 
contributions from insurance companies, it is a 


First, it should be proved to the insurance com- 
panies that the existence of the fire engine 
is an advantage to them 
ever, which, notwithstanding the presence of 
the engines, is operating at a loss, has a legiti- 
mate right to demand to be freed from coutribu- 
tions which are of no advantage to it. Aside 
from all other questions, fire insurance com- 
panies can legitimately have only a passive in- 
terest in the fire department and fire engines, 
or the different methods of extinguishing fire. 


INSURANCE GAMBLING IN THE OLDEN 
TIMES. 

FoR many years prior to 1774, a spirit of 

gambling, which took the form of assurance, 

was prevalent in London, and so serious did it 


become that the legislature were compelled to. 


notice it. This mode of speculation is one of 
the strangest by-ways in the annals of insur- 
ance. From 1720, much of the legitimate busi- 
ness had been usurped by it, policies being 
opened on the lives of public men, with a reck- 
lessness at once disgraceful and injurious to the 
morals of the country. That of Sir Robert 
Walpole was assured for many thousands; and 
at particular portions of his career, when his 
person seemed endangered by popular tumults, 
as at the Excise Bill; or by party hate, as at the 
time of his threatened impeachment; the pre- 
mium was proportionately enlarged. When 
George II. fought at Dettingen, 35 per cent. was 
paid against his return. The rebellion of 1745, 
as soon as the terror which it excited had passed 
away, was productive of an infamous amount 
of business. The members of Garraway’s, the 
assurers at Lloyd’s, and the merchants of the 
Royal Exchange, being unable to raise or lower 
the price of stocks any more by reports of the 
Pretender’s movements, made sporting assur- 
ances on his adventures, and opened policies on 
his life. Sometimes the news arrived that he 
was taken prisoner, and the underwriters waxed 
grave. Sometimes it was rumored he had es- 
caped, and they grew gay again. Thousands 
were ventured on his whereabouts, and tens of 
thousands on his head. 

The rebel lords who were captured in that dis- 
astrous expedition were another source of profit 
to the speculators. The gray hairs of old Lord 
Lovat did not prevent them from gambling on 
his life. The gallantry of Balmerino, and the 
devotion of Lady Nithsdale, raised no soft scru- 
ples in the minds of the brokers; and when the 
husband of the latter escaped from the Tower, 
the agitation of those who had periled their 
money on his life, and to whom his violent 
death would have been a profit, is described as 
noisy and excessive. But no sooner was it 
known that he had escaped than fresh policies 
were opened on his recapture, and great must 
have been the indignation of his high-minded 
wife when she afterwards heard this trait of city 
character. Devotional as is the mind of the 
great metropolis in the presence of mammon, 
there were perhaps no blacker instances of that 
foul spirit which sought to make money from 
the sufferings of gallant though mistaken gen- 
tlemen. 

The advent of the German emigrants was 
another opportunity. In 1765, upwards of 800 
men, women, and children, lay in Goodman’s 
Fields in the open air. without food. They had 
been brought by a speculator from the Palati- 
nate, Franconia, and Suabia, and then deserted 
by him. In a strange land, without friends, 
exposed by night and day to the influences of 
the atmosphere, death was the necessary result. 
On the third day, when several expired from 
hunger or exposure. the assurance speculators 
were ready, and wagers were made as to the 
number who would die in the week. In the 
western part of the metropolis considerable 
feeling was exhibited for these unhappy crea- 
tures; in the country a charitable fervor was 
excited in their behalf; but indubitably the 
greatest interest was felt by those operators in 
the Alley, and underwriters of Lloyd’s Coffee- 
house, who had made contracts on their dis- 
ivesses, and speculated on their deaths. The 


pure exercise of power without any justification. , benevolent spirit of England, however, soon put | to judge the sensations of the father, if sickness 


Every company, how-. 


s 
‘to avow. 


this speculation to an end, by providing the 
unfortunate Germans with food, shelter, and 
the means of emigration. 

The trial and execution of Byng were pro- 
ductive of a similar mania. At each change in 
his prospects, slight as his chances ever were, 
the underwriters raised or lowered their pre- 
miums, the assurers were elevated or depressed. 
This victim of the most dastardly ministry that 
ever misgoverned England had but little sym- 
pathy from the speculators on his life; and it is 
ditficult to say whether their power, importance, 
and position—for jobbers and underwriters then 
were merchants and men of family—did not in 
some degree inflame the feeling for blood which 
had seized the people. It.s certain it did not 
mitigate it. 

When Wilkes was committed to the Tower, 
policies were granted at 1o per cent. if he re- 
mained there a specified time. 

King George, when he was ill, and Lord 
North, when he was unpopular, were both 
scheduled in the brokers’ books as good sub- 
jects. 

When Minorca was lost, and the premier 
Duke of Newcastle ‘** began to tremble for his 
place, and for the only thing which was dearer 
to him than his place, his neck,” there were 
plenty to open policies on his life, and plenty 
to avail themselves of the chances which threat- 
ened him. As soon as he resigned his premier- 
ship, assurances were entered into on tht con- 
tinuance of the new Pitt ministry in power; 
and when the duke reassumed office, fresh en- 
gagements were opened on the chance of his 
remaining in place. 

Successes or disasters were all the same to 
the assurers; the seals of a prime minister or 
the life of a highwayman answered equally the 
purpose of the policy mongers; and India or 
Minorca, Warren Hastings or Admiral Byng, 
were alike to them if they could put money into 
their purse They made wager policies on the 
lives of the high-minded Jacobite, and they 
did the same on every batch of felons left for 
execution. 

Assurances were entered into on the life of 
the Regent Orleans of France; and when he 
was succeeded by Louis Quinze, they insured, 
not the lives indeed, but the continuance of his 
mistresses in the favor of the monarch. Day 
by day during the trial of the Duchess of King- 
ston for bigamy, there were frequent expresses 
from west to east with information of the pro- 
ceedings, which, according to its chances, varied 
the premiums, and excited the cupidity of the 
assurers. 

There was absolutely nothing on which a pol- 
icy could be opened but what was employed as 
a mode of gambling. Scarcely a nobleman of 
note went to his long account without an assur- 
ance being opened during his illness, by those 
who had no interest in his life. 

These policies, especially those on political 
offenders whose existence trembled in the bal- 
ance, were most mischievous. A _ pecuniary 
interest in the death of any one is fearful odds 
against benevolent feeling; and it was hardly 
to be expected that men should throw what 
influence they possessed into the scale of 
mercy. 

The power of opening merely speculative 
policies on private persons was also demoraliz- 
ing, and perhaps dangerous to life itself. It 
was not possible—it was not in human nature— 
to have money depending on the existence of 
the inmate of your home without watching him 
with feelings which the good man would tremble 
to analyze, and even the bad man would fear 
People then opened policies on the 
lives of all in whom they were socially inter- 
ested; and under the plea of provision, ac- 
quired an interest in their relatives which was 
almost fearful, and sometimes fatal, from its 
intensity. 

There is no doubt that the system was false 
and hollow. The son then insured the life of 
his father; the father opened policies on the life 
of his son; and when thousands, or perhaps 
tens of thousands of pounds were dependent on 
it, who shall tell the feelings of the son, or dare 
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or disease opened a golden prospect? The 
mind shrinks from the horror of the idea, and 
recoils indignantly at the thought that such 
sacred relations of life should be thus sordidly 
regarded. But the argument might be carried 
further; for to many a dark mystery might a 
clue be given, in the remembrance that a pecu- 
niary interest might have existed between the 
murdered and the murderer! 

Nor was this all. One life was commonly 
pitted against another. Thus, Lord March, 
afterwards notorious as the Duke of Queens- 
berry, laid a wager with *‘ young Mr. Pigot,” 
that Sir William Codrington would die before 
old Mr. Pigot. As the latter, however, hap- 
pened to be dead when the wager was laid, 
young Mr. Pigot refused to pay; so Lord 
March went to law and compelled him to do so. 

Another adventure excited still more the cu- 
pidity of underwriters and assurers, and pro- 
duced larger and more varied policies than any, 
except on the sex of D’Eon, whose career is 
sketched at the end of this chapter. It was 
spread in the papers that a country baronet had 
laid a heavy wager that he would go to Lap- 
land, and, in a given time, bring home two 
females of the country, and two reindeers. 
This, which was originally only a bet between a 
couple of foolish young men, created a mania 
at Lloyd’s: policies were first opened that the 
baronet would not return within the time; then, 
that he would not return at all; then, that he 
would die before he reached Lapland. The next 
movement was to speculate on his returning 
with the women; and this increased the pre- 
miums enormously, immense sums being risked 
on the childish enterprise. Merchants and men 
of rank joined in the assurances; and when the 
adventurer came back with his Lapland deer 
and Lapland ladies, large sums were paid by 
those underwriters who had speculated on his 
failure. 


The London Chronicle remarks, in 1768: 
“The introduction and amazing progress of 


illicit gaming at Lloyd's Coffee-house is, among 
others, a powerful and very melancholy proot 
of the degeneracy of the time. Though gam- 
ing in any degree is perverting the original 
and useful design of that coffee-house, it may 
in some measure be excusable to speculate on 
the following subjects : 

‘*Mr. Wilkes be¢ng elected Member for Lon- 
don; which was done from § to 50 guineas per 
cent. 

‘* Mr, Wilkes being elected Member from Mid- 
dlesex: from 20 to 70 guineas per cent. 
‘Alderman Bond's life for one year, now 
doing at 7 per cent. 

* On Sir J. H. being turned out in one year, 
now doing at 20 guineas per cent. 

*On John Wilkes’ lite for one year, now 
doing at 5 per cent.—N. B. Warranted to re- 
main in prison during that period. 

**On a declaration of war with France or 
Spain in one year, § guineas per cent.” 

** But,” continued the same journal, ‘“ when 
policies come to be opened on two of the first 
peers in Britain losing their heads at 10s. 6d. 
per cent., and on the dissolution of the present 
parliament within one year at § guineas per 
cent., which are now actually doing, and 
underwritten chiefly by Scotsmen, at the above 
coffee-house, it is surely high time to interfere.” 

Such was the opinion of the journalist; and 


the following extract from Every Man his own 


Broker, is a further proof that legislation of 


some kind was absolutely necessary : 

**Another manner of spending the vacation 
formerly, was in insuring the lives of such un- 
fortunate gentlemen as might happen to stand 
accountable to their country for misconduct. 
I am not willing to disturb the ashes of the 
dead, or I could give an account of this cruel 
pastime, the parallel of which is not to be met 
with in the instance of any civilized nation; 
but I hope we shall hear no more of such de- 
testable gaming; therefore, as a scene of this 
kind fully laid open might astonish, but could 
not convey instruction, humanity bids me draw 
the veil, and not render any set of men unnec- 
essarily odious. 

‘“*A practice likewise prevailed of insuring 


the lives of well-known personages, as soon as 
a paragraph appeared in the newspapers an- 
nouncing them to be dangerously ill. The in- 
surance rose in proportion as intelligence could 
be procured from the servants or from any of 
the faculty attending that the patient was in 
great danger. This inhuman sport affected the 
minds of men depressed by long sickness; for 
when such persons, casting an eye over a news- 
paper for amusement, saw their lives had been 
insured in the Alley at go per cent., they des- 
paired of all hopes, and thus their dissolution 
was hastened. But to the honor of the prin- 
cipal merchants and underwriters, they caused 
an advertisement some years since to be fixed 
up at Lloyd’s Coffee-house, declaring that 
they would not transact business with any brok- 


ers who should be engaged in such intamous | 


transactions. 

‘‘Insuring of property in any city or town 
that is besieged is a common branch of gam- 
bling insurance in time of war; but ingenious 
gamesters, ever studious to invent new and 
variegate old games, have out of this lawful 
game (for insurance in general is no more than 
a game at chance) contrived a new amusement, 
which is for one person to give ancther £40, 
and in case Gibraltar, for instance, is taken by 
a particular time, the person to whom the £40 
are paid is to repay £100; and if, on the con- 
trary. the siege is raised before the time men- 
tioned, he keeps the £40. 

‘‘In proportion as the danger of being taken 
increases, the premium of insurance advances ; 
and when the place has been so situated that 
repeated intelligence could be received of the 
progress of the siege, I have known the insur- 
ance rise to £go for the £100. A fine field this 
opens for spreading false reports and making 
private letters from the Continent. But how 
infinitely more harmless to trifle with property 
than to affect the life of a fellow-subject, or 
to injure him with the public to serve a private 
end! 

‘Of sham insurances, that is to say, insur- 
ances without property on the spot, made on 
places besieged in time of war, foreign minis- 
ters residing with us have made considerable 
advantages. It was a well-known fact that a 
certain ambassador insured £30,000 on Minorca 
in the war of 1775. with advices at the same 
time in his pocket that it was taken.” 

At length the legislature interfered, and, in 
order to hinder the growth of gambling in life 
assurance, it was enacted that *‘*no insurance 
shall be made on the life of any person, or on 
any event whatsoever, where the person on 
whose account such policy shall be made shad 
have no interest, or by way of gaming or wager- 
ing: and that every such insurance shall be null 
and void: 

‘It shall not be lawful to make any policy on 
the life of any person, or on any other event, 
without inserting in the policy the name of the 
person interested therein, or for what use, or on 
whose account such policy is so made. 

‘*Where the insured has an interest in such 
life or event. no greater sum shall be received 
from the insurer than the amount of the interest 
of the insured in such life or event.” 

This statute was some time before it came 
into effective operation. It was after this that 
policies and wagers were carried on to such an 
incredible degree in the trial of her Grace of 
Kingston. The underwriters were fully aware 
that their movements were illegal; but the spirit 
of gambling by means of assurance was too 
common to be put down at once by an act of 
Parliament, and in 1777 a singular instance of 
the determination to grant wager policies came 
before the public eye. 

Charles Genevieve Louise Auguste d’Eon 
de Beaumont, popularly known as the Cheva- 
lier d’Eon, was the cause of a trial before Lord 
Mansfield, as to the validity of a policy without 
an insurable interest. The career of this man 
or woman, for the question was long doubtful, 
was familiar to the public, and will illustrate the 
excitement of the period. Equerry to Louis 
XV., doctor of law, ambassador and royal cen- 
sor, employed in a confidential mission to the 


Russian court, and said to be a favorite of its | 


empress, D’Eon came to England with a repu- 
tation ready made. He soon quarreled with 
le Duc de Nivernois, ambassador from the most 
Christian King, and as D’Eon proved unsuc- 
cessful in his attempt to injure his grace, he 
was so incensed that he disclaimed all connec- 
tion with the court and ambassador, declared 
that the peace had been accomplished in Eng- 
land by the agency of French gold; denouncing 
also, in no measured terms, those who had been 
accomplices, and pointing almost by name to 
men who, under the guise of patriotism, had 
betrayed their country. As a patriot’s capital 
is his public character, the accused parties waxed 
wroth, defied their calumniator, and talked of 
prosecuting him. The people, unwilling to lose 
their faith in English probity, took the part of 
their countrymen, and mobbed the knight wher- 
ever he appeared. 

In the meantime, doubts arising as to his 
sex, his calumnies were all forgotten, and a new 
interest was attached to the chevalier, by the 
assertion of some that he was male, and of 
others that he was female. This was some- 
thing fresh for assurance brokers, and the ques- 
tion was mooted at Lloyd's. At first wagers 
were made; but as there was no present mode 
of deciding whether this extraordinary indi- 
vidual was man or woman, they were quickly 
abandoned. 

It was decided, therefore, that policies should 
be opened on his sex, by which it was under- 
taken that, on payment of fifteen guineas, one 
hundred should be returned whenever the chev- 
alier was proved to be a woman. At first he 
pretended to be indignant, and advertised that, 
on a certain day and hour he would satisfy all 
whom it concerned. The place was a city 
coffee-house, the hour was that of ‘change, 
and the curiosity of the citizens was greatly 
excited. , 

The assurances on this eccentric person’s sex 
were greatly and immediately increased, poli- 
cies to a very large amount were made out, 
wagers of thousands were entered into, and to 
the rendezvous thronged bankers, underwriters, 
and brokers. The hour approached, and with 
it the chevalier, who, dressed in the uniform of 
a French officer and decorated with the order of 
St. Louis, rose to address the assembly. 

It is easy to imagine the breathless attention 
of the listening throng (for a million was said 
to depend on his words), the eager interest of 
some, the cool cupidity of others, the ribaldry 
of more, and the astonishment of all, as with 
an audacity only to be equal d by his charla- 
tanry, he said **he came to prove that he be- 
longed to that sex whose dress he wore, and 
challenged any one there to disprove his man- 
hood with sword or cudgel.” 

The spirit of the citizens had long passed 
away, commerce had sheathed the sword of 
chivalry, and none grasped the gauntlet for the 
honor of London. Bankers, brokers, and un- 
derwriters gaped at one another aghast; and 
though the boldness of the speech pleased 
many, it was far from satisfactory to those who 
came with the hope of winning a wager, or 
claiming their assurance money. The knight 
departed in triumph. Large sums were said to 
be offered him to divulge his sex. ‘*I know for 
certain,” says a writer of the day, ‘‘that there 
were sums offered to him amounting to £30,- 
ooo.” However this may be, it was thought 
necessary to settle the question, if possible; and 
one of the first actions tried, after the act to 
prevent gaming in assurance, arose from a 
policy on the sex of D’Eon, in which it ap- 
peared that Mr. Jaques, a broker, had received 
several premiums of 35 guineas for which he 
granted policies undertaking to return 100 
whenever the chevalier was proved to be a 
woman. The form of the contract was as 
follows: 

‘*In consideration of thirty-five guineas for 
one hundred received of Roebuck and Vaughan, 
we whose names are hereunto subscribed, do 
severally promise to pay the sums of money 
which we have hereunto subscribed, on the 
following condition, viz.,in case the Chevalier 
d’Eon should hereafter prove to be a female.” 

From this day the star of the chevalier waned 
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in England. He turned fencing-master, but 
with difficulty obtained a living. He assumed 
female attire, but his hour was over. He had 
ceased to be a curiosity to the many; the 
‘¢death brokers,” as Horace Walpole calls them, 
could make no more by him; and with the 
assurance on his sex ceases the interest 
Chevalier d’Eon in the context of this volume. 
His name is only interesting to the reader from 
the fact that Chief Justice Mansfield adjudi- 
cated on his case, and that an important deci- 
sion was arrived at in the legal history of this 
science, when his lordship declared that a 
policy of assurance, although not even on life, 
when entered into without an insurable interest, 
was against the purport of the act recently 


passed, and contrary to English notions of 


morality. 





THE ROMANCE OF REMARKABLE IN- 
SURANCE FRAUDS. 

AN old man, between sixty and seventy, igno- 
rant, uneducated, and in want; who had been 
at one time a smuggler, and at another a jour- 
neyman shoemaker, thought, in the year 1836, 
that the best mode of supplying his necessities 
would be to open an office for the receipt of 
moneys in exchange for the sale of annuities. 
The plan was notable, but required assistance, 
and a coadjutor worthy his friendship was soon 
found in one William Hole, a tallow-chandler, 
a smuggler, a footman, and a bankrupt. These 
friends at once confederated together, and found 
no great difficulty in their way. The chief cap- 
ital demanded by such an undertaking, on the 
part of the proprietor, was unbounded impu- 
dence; and on that of the public, unbounded 
credulity. 

Having joined their purses to produce a pros- 
pectus, and having taken an office in what 
Theodore Hook called the respectable neigh- 
borhood” of Baker street, Portman square, 
their next plan was to concoct a directory of 
gentlemen who, while they attracted public 
attention and seemed a pledge for the respecta- 
bility of the company, should yet mislead those 
who were not familiar with the financial world. 
This was an easy task. and in due time the most 
honorable names in London were openly pub- 
lished as managers of the ‘* Independent and 
West-Middlesex Fire and Life Insurance Com- 
pany.” ‘Trusting to the faith of people in great 
mercantile firms, there was scarcely a banker, a 
brewer, or a merchant whose patronymic, with 
different initials, was not used by these ex- 
smugglers to forward their views. Drum- 
monds, Perkins, Smith, Price, and Lloyd were 
all produced as fancy directors, to adorn one of 
the most impudent prospectuses which was 
ever composed. 

They then turned their attention to the work- 
ing men of the establishment, and Mr. Hole 
having a brother-in-law named Taylor, sufhi- 
ciently respectable to be a journeyman bell- 
hanger, sought him out. saying ** he was going 
to make a gentleman of him,” undertaking to 
pay him 100 guineas yearly, provided he attended 
the board when it was required, and did not 
‘vet drunk or behave disorderly.” Finding 
some difficulty in procuring a sufficient number, 
and being applied to by a William Wilson for 
a menial situation, they at once advanced him 
to the post of director, paying the liberal sum 
of five shillings weekly, A boy of sixteen, who 
went on errands, who signed annuity deeds for 
thousands, or who swept the floors, was also 
appointed to a similar post; while the gentle- 
man who undertook the onerous position of 
auditor, was also porter in general to this re- 
spectable establishment. 

On board days they were told to dress in their 
‘““Sunday’s best,” to place brooches in their 
dirty shirts, and rings on their clumsy fingers; 
the huge fine of half a crown being inflicted, 
should they appear in the native simplicity of 
their work-a-day attire; and it is no unremark- 
able feature of this establishment, that Taylor 
duly, on board days, left his master the bell- 
hanger to go to his master the director, to sign 
the deeds which duped the public. Their next 
requirement was a banker; and none other was 
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good enough save the Bank of England, which 
was added to the list of attractions of this com- 
mercial bill of the play. 

Every thing thus prepared, they turned their 
attention to statistics; and here again there was 
no great obstacle. In order to procure business, 
it was necessary to offer tempting terms; so they 
liberally proposed to serve the public 30 per 
cent. lower than any other office, although with 
all the existing competition the greatest differ- 
ence hitherto had been but from 1 to 1's per 
cent.; and, in addition to this, these bad men 
committed the glaring impudence of granting 
life assurances for much smaller premiums, and 
selling annuities on much lower terms than any 
one else; terms so palpably wrong that a man 
of 30 by paying £1000 could obtain a life an- 
nuity of £80, and by paying £17 10s. of this 
to insure his life, could receive 6'4 per cent. 
for his money and secure his capital to his suc- 
cessors! 

Having thus arranged preliminaries, they 
opened their office and commenced business. 
They had the precaution to select respectable 
agents, and, dy giving 25 per cent. where other 
companies only per cent., stimulated 
them to say all they could in their favor. The 
terms were very attractive; there is always a 
large, ignorant class ready and willing to be 
duped; and the business went on swimmingly. 
If a man wanted to insure his life, there was no 
great difficulty about his health. If another 
wished to purchase an annuity, they were quite 
willing to dispense with baptismal certificates. 
In London, Dublin, Edinburgh, and Glasgow, 
large and handsome offices were opened; and 
the public induced to play its part in this most 
serious drama of real life. 

The poor and less intelligent portion of the 
community, lured by terms which had never 
before tempted them, took their spare cash and 
invested it in the West-Middlesex. Rich men 
were not less dazzled by the golden promises; 
and one, disposed to sink a large sum in so 
profitable a concern, desired his solicitor to 
inquire about its solidity. The solicitor went 
to the manager, and questioned him as to the 
directors and the capital. Knowles at once 
said the directors were not the men whose 
names they took, nor was the capital so much 


gave § 


as a million. But the former, he vowed, were 
respectable men, and the latter was quite 
enough for their purpose. As, however, he 


declined to give the residences of the directors, 
or to say where the capital was invested, the 
solicitor also declined to risk the money of his 
client. 

The success, however, which they experienced 
in other cases, justified their daring. One per- 
son who had toiled, and worked, and grown 
prematurely old in the service of mammon, 
invested his all in the purchase of an annuity, 
and in order to secure the capital, insured his 
life. In two years he was a beggar. A family 
which, with great industry, and by doing with- 
out a servant for forty years, had saved enough 
to retire from business, placed the principal 
portion with the West-Middlesex, in time to be 
informed that the directors had absconded. A 
governess who had been left a small property, 
and bought a deferred annuity with the pro- 
ceeds, died of a low fever soon after the bubble 
burst. Half-pay captains, clergymen, servants, 
tradesmen, all came with their spare cash to get 
6'4 per cent. and secure their capital. 

From remote districts where their prospec- 
tuses had been circulated, money came pouring 
in. Any one who chooses to refer to the cur- 
rent literature of that time will perceive that 
these fellows availed themselves of every vehicle 
to make their claims public. The daily and 
weekly papers, the monthly and quarterly jour- 
nals, all bear testimony to their zeal in the shape 
of shameless advertisements, and the walls of 
provincial towns absolutely blazed with their 
attractive terms. 

The money thus obtained was liberally spent. 
The promoters kept carriage-horses and saddle- 
horses; servants in gorgeous liveries waited on 
them; they fared, like Dives, sumptuously ev ery 
day. One of the directors lived in the house in 
Baker street, and being of a convivial character, 


astonished the quiet street with gay parties, 
lighted rooms, musical‘ so/rées, and expensive 
dinners. His wine was‘rare and recherch’, his 
cook was sufficiently good for his guests, and 
he found himself surrounded by the first people 
of this lively locality. - 

But there were very dark rumors afloat, which 
should have made men hesitate before they gave 
this fellow their countenance. By 1839. there 
was a general feeling that there was something 
wrong; Mr. Barber Beaumont wrote a letter to 
The Times about it; and had it not been for the 
wonderful boldness of the adventurers, they 
must have broken up long betore. It was 
known that they had thrown a difficulty in the 
way of paying some annuities in the country; 
and that, without any justice, they had refused 
to discharge a fire insurance which had become 
due. 

Still what is every one’s business is nobody’s 
business, and they had hedged themselves with 
such a conventional respectability, they looked 
so grave, they talked so properly, and they gave 
such good dinners, that it was long before they 
were compelled to yield. So great was their 
prestige that, though one of their victims came 
fierce and furious, and bearded them in their 
own house, and before the very faces of their 
friends—though he told the party assembled 
that he was swindled, and their hosts were the 
swindlers—it produced no effect, and he was 
absolutely obliged to leave the place for fear of 
personal violence. In addition to the dinners 
which they gave their friends, they had small 
pleasant parties of their own, with toasts sar- 
donically applicable to themselves, the first 
standing sentiment being in mocking, reckless 
contempt: 

*“* An honest man’s the noblest work of God !” 

The unpleasant rumors continuing to spread 
very rapidly, it became desirable to procure a 
director with something like respectability at- 
tached to his name; so Mr. Knowles wrote to 
Sir John Rae Reid, Governor of the Bank of 
England, stating that, as he was a native of 
Dover, he could assist Sir John with his con- 
stituents, provided that gentleman would give 
his name as director to the falling establish- 
ment. The only reply was a contemptuous 
refusal, and an unceremonious request that 
Mr. Knowles would withdraw the accounts of 
the West-Middlesex from the custody of the 
Bank. 

In the mean time the established institutions 
looked on in wonder, asking themselves when 
this bold violation of probity would cease. It 
was certain that, so long as the new office could 
procure money from the public, they would con- 
tinue to do so. There was no law, indeed, 
which could touch them; and when some of 
their victims hesitated at continuing their pay- 
ments, the following specious letter was written 
by the agent whom the gang at Baker street 
had found means to blind: 

‘‘T have been to London purposely to exam- 
ine the affairs of this society, and I can assure 
you the reports issued against them are wholly 
without foundation; the principal part of them 
are gentlemen living on their own property. 
The following is the result of my investigation, 
which must surely satisfy the mind of any per- 
son as to their respectability: £63,000 in the 
Bank of England to meet emergencies; £160,- 
ooo on mortgage property in London, at 7 per 
cent. and 8 per cent.; £40,000 on reversionary 
property; £120,000 on different funded securi- 
ties; £3000 in the Bank of Scotland; £30,000 
on mortgage security in that country; £3000 in 
the Bank of Ireland; £10,000 on landed secu- 
rity in that country; and their paid-up capital 
is £175,000.” 

But even this brilliant array of securities 
failed at last in its effect, and it was left to the 
shrewdness and daring of a Scottish gentleman 
to encounter, single-handed, this most unprin- 
cipled combination. Among those who had 
entered into transactions with the Glasgow 
branch was Mr. Peter Makenzie, editor of Zhe 
Scottish Reformers’ Gazette, whose attention 
become naturally drawn to a question which 
involved the happiness or misery of a great 
number of his countrymen; and as the opinion 
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of Sir John Reid had been very mendaciously 
quoted in favor of the West-Middlesex, Mr. 
Makenzie addressed him to ascertain the truth 
of this assertion; in reply to which the Gover- 
nor of the Bank stated, *‘ I know n othing of the 
parties in question, and I consider it highly im- 
proper that any reference should be made to 
me on the subject.””. This was decided enough ; 
and as Mr. Mackenzie was doubtful whether the 
Independent and West-Middlesex had _ not 
grown Out of a similar company under another 
name, which had advertised the Duke of Well- 
ington as a patron, he wrote to his grace, re- 
ceiving the straight-forward reply, ‘that the 
duke did not doubt a gang of swindlers had 
advertised his name as patron, that the same or 
another gang had played a similar trick in 
Southwark, and that Mr. Mackenzie was author- 
ized to state to the public that the duke had not 
sanctioned the publication of his name in that 
or any other similar association.” 

Although the company had so long a list of 
directors, Mr. Mackenzie observed that the pol- 
icies were always signed by the same three indi- 
viduals, that no designations or addresses were 
annexed to the names, and that there was an 
accumulation of functions in the respective 
office-bearers quite unusual. He then deter- 
mined, believing that the company was radi- 
cally wrong, to discharge his duties at all risks. 
And most manfully did he perform that deter- 
mination. In March, 1839, under the nead of 
‘* EXPOSURE,” he inserted an article in his 
Reformers Gazette; and it is hardly possible 
to exaggerate the sensation which the exposure 
produced in Glasgow. Men of all parties con- 
gratulated him on his fearless attack; the peo- 
ple who were assured in the West-Middlesex 
ran wildly to the office, where they were told, 
**that the reasonableness and moderation with 
which they had done business had been the 
cause of great jealousy and offence, and had 
brought down on them a variety of assertions 
of the most false, calumnious, and slanderous 
character.” 

They threatened Mr. Mackenzie with the ter- 
ror of the law; but on the gth March that gen- 
tleman again attacked them, asking, ‘ Will 
the mere statement of a parcel of swindlers in 
their own favor secure for them public confi- 
dence, when it has been directly and specially 
assailed ?” 

The more they were attacked, however, the 
more they advertised. All the London and 
provincial papers were employed to spread 
their terms, and £2000 were placed in the hands 
of their law agent to ruin, if possible, Mr. Peter 
Mackenzie. Undauntedly, however, did he con- 
tinue week after week to attack them; and it is 
impossible not to admire the mingled gallantry 
and audacity with which they defended outpost 
and citadel. Though they lost one action they 
had brought against Mr. Mackenzie, they com- 
menced another, declaring that their terms were 
fair and liberal, that the public could insure 
with them at favorable rates to themselves and 
reasonable profit to the company, ‘‘ and, above 
all, that Mr. Mackenzie was false, calumnious, 
and slanderous.” 

The position in which they were placed was 
curious enough. It was plain that a most dis- 
graceful fraud was in existence; but while no 
act of insolvency was committed, the law could 
not interfere. There was, indeed, no way of 
stopping them; and it was evident that they 
would only cease business when the public 
ceased to pay its money. While they dis- 
charged the annuities as they became due, and 
paid the life or fire policies which fell in, they 
were utterly uncontrollable, save by the moral 
power of the press. This power, so far as Mr. 
Mackenzie was concerned, was most unspar- 
ingly used; but he availed himself of another 
weapon. 

The name of Peter Mackenzie is rarely men- 
tioned in England in connection with this 
company, that of Sir Peter Laurie and the 
West-Middlesex being always associated; and 
this is owing to the fact that, not content with 
the powerful articles in his paver, he sent a 
letter, with a report of the trial, to Sir Peter, to 
inform him that ** the company called the West- 





Middlesex was a company of swindlers,” beg- 
ging him to use his influence as chief magis- 
trate of the city of London to stop this crying 
iniquity. Sir Peter went to the Bank of Eng- 
land, and inquired if they knew any thing of 
the company. ‘ Yes,” was the reply, ** they 
are the greatest swindlers that ever existed in 
London.” ‘On this hint he spake;” and trom 
his seat at the Mansion House, the * first Scotch 
Lord Mayor” let all England know that the 
Independent and West-Middlesex Insurance 
company was a sham, and that Sir Peter was 
going to put it down. The declarations he 
openly made and the information he procured 
produced an enormous number of letters from 
the victims. The company became a theme of 
public conversation, the assurance offices re- 
joiced at the discovery of their rival’s infamy, 
and those who were insured were rudely startled 
from their dream of security. 

In the mean time, Mr. Mackenzie pressed 
them closely in Glasgow. He defied them and 
the damages they sought to obtain. There was 
no word too bad to give them—no assertion 
which had its foundation in truth, which he was 
not bold enough to publish. Actions, involving 
damages to the extent of £20,000, were brought 
against him in vain; he was indomitable in 
determination and invincible in spirit. Week 
after week he poured forth the vials of his 
wrath; and it is scarcely possible to say how 
much longer he must have continued his 
attacks, had not intestine strife assisted his 
endeavors. The worthy Mr. Knowles and the 
excellent Mr. Hole quarreled, and the latter 
wrote the following elegant epistle to his co- 
adjutor : 

“KNOWLES: 

‘* Thou art a scoundrel, and thy son no better. 
I shall print and publish all the by-laws and 
proceedings which relate to any transactions 
which I had with the company, and expose 
your villainy to Mackenzie and others; and I 
give you and your lying rascal of a notice, 
that if you or he should dare to publish any 
slander relative to my character, I shall instruct 
my solicitor to prosecute you, you d—d per- 
jured scoundrel!—you base wretch! Swear 
against your own handwriting! What! swear 
you never borrowed any money of me for the 
office! O wicked wretch! I have your sig- 
nature, and my solicitor has seen it. Base! 
base! base! Hang thyself, with thy friend 
Williams. 





* Truth, 
** WILLIAM Ho _e.”’ 


Another letter of this gentleman concluded 
in the following manner: ** Whoever said I had 
more than this is a liar; and like unto Peter, 
who denied his Master, and afterwards went 
and wept; or like unto Judas, who betrayed 
his Master, and went afterwards and hanged 
himsel. All that I have said or written I can 
prove.” 

By this time it became pretty clear that the 
career of the Independent and West-Middlesex 
was run; the valuables were removed from 
Baker street—two wagons were necessary to 
remove the wine only; and the bubble burst. 
The loss sustained by the public is difficult to 
estimate. The confederates boasted of taking 
£40,000 in one year; and it is probable that 
from £200,000 to £250,000 is no exaggeration. 
But whatever the pecuniary loss, the moral effect 
was much worse. 

It would be impossible to enumerate the ex- 
amples of sorrow and suffering which ensued; 
yet it is equally painful to think that the cause 
of insurance was considerably injured. Some 
degree of blame rests with the other offices. 
They knew—they could even have demon- 
strated—that an institution charging such low 
premiums on assurances, and allowing such 
large sums as annuities, must fail; that it was a 
mathematical impossibility that it would an- 
swer; and when they found, in addition, that 
Hole offered their agents half the year’s pre- 
miums as commission, it was a ‘‘confirmation 
strong as proof of Holy Writ.” Had they ap- 
plied, like Mr. Mackenzie, to the Lord Mayor, 
,it would have been stopped in its outset, and, 





many excellent people saved from ruin. Had 
he not opened the eyes of the public, there is no 
saying to what extent they might have carried 
their transactious; for though Sir Peter Laurie 
indisputably aided him, it is equally true that 
Mr. Mackenzie lost £1300 by his exposure of the 
‘Independent and West-Middlesex Life and 
Fire Insurance company.” 


THOUGHTS FOR LIFE AGENTS AND 
COMPANIES. 
BY THOMAS W. JONES. 
Junior Manager of the General Agency of the National 
Life Insurance Company of New York. 

THERE is an aspect of life insurance, which 
deserves more than a passing notice, but 
which, hitherto, has received from writers on the 
subject hardly any consideration, namely, its 
religious aspect. At the risk, therefore, of being 
regarded an innovator, and of having my views 
laughed at by some who may not have /earts 
to sympathize with this side of the subject, I 
present them to the public, with the hope that 
they may,in some measure, correct some of 
the many abuses incident to the system as it 
exists. 

Of all secular callings, that of a life insurance 
agent, should be especially regarded honorable, 
second only to the vocation of him who is ap- 
pointed to preach the gospel; for life insurance, 
when contemplated aright, is one of the grandest 
pecuniary schemes, or material instrumen- 
talities, for the promotion of the gospel, that has 
ever been devised; for nothing so much hin- 
ders the progress of the gospel, as the material 
necessities of mankind. It is impossible to care 
for the soul, whether in its intellectual or spir- 
itual aspect, so long as it is in bondage to 
physical want. The order of nature is first to 
provide for the body: then the soul: and this 
order Christ recognized when he first provided 
for the bodily hunger of the multitude. before 
ministering to their spiritual necessities. So 
in the order of Providence, life insurance I 
regard, as the last outgrowth of the benevo- 
lence of the gospel of Christ, in its application 
to the material necessities of mankind. Christ 
aims, through its instrumentality, to lighten 
the oppressive burdens, consequent on pov- 
erty, which crush the multitude to the earth, 
rendering spiritual aspiration impossible. Thus 
life insurance is nothing less than a gosfel of 
material salvation, in its relation to human 
souls. In this light, should it be pre-eminently 
viewed by companies and agents, and not as a 
mere money-making machine, intended only to 
gratify the sordid cravings of such as would 
sell their souls for pelf. That there are hun- 
dreds connected with the business as agents 
and officers of companies, who never sympa- 
thize with its beneficent designs, and who use its 
benefits solely for self-aggrandizement, utterly 
regardless of the welfare of those whom life 
insurance seeks to benefit, does not in the least 
alter the grand fact underlying its cardinal prin- 
ciples; for even among the professed ambas- 
sadors of Christ, are not a few, who make 
merchandise of the gospel; still, like its founder, 
it remains unalterably the same, having but 
one aim—the present and future welfare of man- 
kind. 

There are many, among the more suc- 
cessful and more worthy of life agents, who 
feel deeply the necessity of having something 
done, and that soon, to purify and elevate the 
agency system above the mere sordid, money- 
making view of it, to a position of commanding 
respect in society, so that a life agent may be 
able to lift his head, as one engaged in a noble 
and honorable calling. It is an admitted fact 
and a painful fact, to those who would pursue 
the life agency with integrity of purpose, that 
there is a growing distrust of agents in com- 
munities, because of the deceptions and irregu- 
larities of the swarming multitude who call 
themselves agents, and who, regardless of 
honor, or principle, defame and vilify each 
other, and rival companies, and lie by the 
wholesale, in regard to dividends. All this is 
bringing, not only the agency system, but even 
life insurance itself into disrepute; and, as the 
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life of companies depends on their agents, that 
life will ebb or flow with the faith of the com- 
munity in the agents which represent them. 
If a company, in its haste to obtain business, 
will appoint agents, regardless of character, 
caring not how doubtful the means they 
may employ to obtain business, they will in 
the end meet with just retribution, in the loss 
of the respect and faith of the people, and in 
the curses of outraged and deceived policy- 
holders. 

A gentleman remarked to me the other day, 
‘‘I dropped my policy in such a company, for I 
found the agent had lied terribly to me;” and 
this man is only one of many hundreds, if not 
of many thousands, throughout the land, who 
will tell the same doleful tale of fraud, and 
wrong committed upon them by an agent, or 
one calling himself an agent. And of the thou- 
sands of lapsed policies, the majority of them 
lapse from this cause, and who knows not, that 
every such injured policyholder becomes an 
avowed enemy of the company through the in- 
strumentality of whose agent he was thus 
robbed; while not a few such become enemies 
of the general system itself, and stand in the 
way of thousands insuring, who would other- 
wise insure, and protect their families. Thus, 
this reckless mode of doing business, in- 
jures not only companies and agents, but the 
thousands of widows and orphans who will have 
been left unprovided for, through the distrust 
created in the minds of husbands and fathers. 
To arrest the progress of the growing and wide- 
spreading distrust which is becoming too mani- 
fest not to be sensible of it, agents throughout 
the land, who pursue their noble calling with a 
.ofty aim, and who are vilified by association 
with such as do not, should organize themselves 
into a Chamber of Life Insurance Agents, for 
mutual protection,—thus placing barriers to the 
further progress of such as bring the agency 
system into disrepute, by refusing recognition 
to all such as secure business regardless of truth 
or honor, and also to all companies encour- 
aging such agents. Let companies be marked 
and estimated by the character of the agents 
they employ; thus a public opinion will be 
created that will compel a healthful change 
in the system of agency as it exists. It is to be 
hoped that the next Chamber of Life Insurance 
will take this subject, which is one of most vital 
interest to the future prosperity of companies, 
under consideration. Among the presidents of 
the different companies are gentlemen of lofty 
Christian character, who, I have no doubt, 
would cheerfully second any endeavor to purify 
and remove the stigma which rests on life 
agency. In my opinion, the Chamber can not 
deliberate on a subject of greater importance to 
themselves, and the country at large; and it is 
to be hoped also, that insurance editors will 
come to feel that they have some responsibility 
to bear in this matter, and that they will be 
more and more outspoken in reprobation of 
lying, fraud and corruption, whether in presi- 
dents or agents—yea, or editors. May editors 
bear in mind that the journal which will take 
the highest moral ground on the subject of lite 
insurance, will become, ultimately, the recog- 
nized organ of agents and companies, while 
journals, like companies or agents, which disre- 
gard moral principle, and which do business 
solely from sinister motives, will become branded 
as unworthy of confidence. Already these views 
are being agitated. In presenting them to the 
public, I am speaking for hundreds of others, 
who will not cease agitating till a reform is 
brought about. 


THE INCREASED PHYSICAL HAZARDS 
OF FIRE INSURANCE. 
From The London Record. 
THE outcry which the English companies 
have been compelled to raise respecting the 
enormous increase in the number of fires of late 


years is loudly echoed by the fire offices of 


France. Both in the French capital and in the 
provinces fires have increased out of all propor- 
tion to pre-existing estimate. the number having 
nearly doubled during the last eighteen years. 


Now, what is the cause of this? How comes 
it that the same phenomenon presents itself on 
both sides of the channel? There is no collu- 
sion; there can, in One sense, be no identity of 
cause; yet the result is the same. That which 
is said of the French companies, that the appar- 
ent profits realized by many of them are derived 
solely from the interest arising on the invest- 
ment of the funds, might be applied with truth 
to many offices nearer home. But why? The 
same agencies must be at work, and it is most 
desirable to ascertain what those agencies are. 

The ignorant jump to a hasty conclusion. 
**Oh,” they say, *‘ insurance has done it all.” 
Now, is this so? There can be no question 
that many of the thousands of fires constantly 
breaking out originate in incendiarism. And 
the motive prompting that incendiarism is, 
undoubtedly, most frequently profit sought to 
be made out of insured property. But, while 
insurance is called on to bear its due proportion 
of blame, it would be unfair that it should be 
charged with a greater amount of responsibility 
than it justly incurs. 

Any one who regards the condition of our 
towns, must, we think, perceive that the chances 
of great conflagrations are greater than they 
were years ago. By past years we do not mean 
those in which cities and towns were built 
almost entirely of wood, which, after a time, 
invited destruction, and, once lit, burned like 
tinder. But, take the beginning of the century, 
for example, and compare it with the existing 
state of things. At that time steam was almost 
unknown, and none of the dangers attending its 
use were dreamed of. Railways had not come 
into operation, and therefore the country was 
not exposed to the dangers attending trains run- 
ning through it, and scattering the means of 
ignition on their way. Another source of dan- 
ger, gas, had not been realized, and, most 
important of all, the exceptionally dangerous 
mineral oils, now in daily use, had not been 
discovered; nor had lucifer matches, which 
figure so largely in the statistics of causes of 
fires, been introduced. At that time a factory 
hardly meant the same thing it has come to 
mean now, and when men and women assem- 
bled for working purposes it was under condi- 
tions fraught with farless danger. Engine fires 
were not going day and night, complicated 
arrangements of stove and flue, heating appara- 
tus, sun-burners, and the rest of our modern 
contrivances had not come into vogue. Ina 
word, manufactories were not great centres of 
danger, storehouses of combustible material, 
vast and unwieldy, and in case of fire eminently | 
dangerous to the neighborhoods in which they 
are situated. Add to this, that the progress of 
chemistry has been such that its products, often 
highly dangerous in their use, enter into every 
manufacture, and have revolutionized half the 
existing trades. The luxurious homes of the 
rich, with their novel and often dangerous 
appliances in the way of heating and lighting, 
increase the evil, though not to the same extent 
as the overcrowding of all populous places by 
the middle and lower classes—several families 
living in a house always increasing the chances 
of accident and destruction. 

It may be said that most of these evil agencies 
have been in operation for years; but, while 
that is true, it is no less true that they are con- 
stantly magnifying in importance, keeping pace 
with competition in business and the steady 
increase in the population. These are, there- 
fore, important items in the account, and it is 
only fair that they should receive full considera- 
tion when there is a tendency to bear hard on 
the ill effects of fire insurance. And as to insur- 
ance itself, we can not help thinking that those 
who regard it as a dete notr draw on their 
imagination for many of their strongest facts. 
For instance, the French press is severe on 
offices for insuring property in excess of its 
value, and showing undue liberality in the set- 
tlement of claims. The position of an office in 
that country, as in this, is no doubt beset with 
difficulties. It has competitors, and it is nec- 
essary to act with liberality to secure support, 
for, however loud the public voice may be in 
condemning liberality, the individual policy- 


holder is pretty sure to grumble on the oppo- 
site score. But, so far as we can judge, the 
charge that the offices lend themselves to a sys- 
tem which offers temptations to reckless adven- 
turers disposed to insure with an eye to profit, 
is ill-founded, and we know that in this country 
great care is taken in the assessment of property, 
for many reasons, the strongest—as a guaran- 
tee to the public—being that it is assuredly 
against the interests of the office itself to hold 
out any inducements to profitable incendiarism. 
They know and feel quite as keenly as any one 
can, that ‘it is one of the first principles of fire 
insurance that it should never be a means of 
realizing profit or gain,” and that ‘if policy- 
holders are permitted by any means whatever 
to derive more than a just and exact indemnity 
for any loss, incendiary fires will increase,”— 
a result they are by no means anxious to bring 
about, in spite of the popular theory about * the 
more fires the more business.” Even gold may 
be bought at too high a price; and fires do not 
promote business to such an extent that their 
frequent occurrence is at all profitable, unless, 
indeed to an office which should conduct busi- 
ness on the principle adopted by the old woman 
who explained that she lost on every apple she 
sold, but made a living out of the quantity she 
got rid of. 

In this respect, then, the interests of the 
public and of the offices are clearly identical. It 
will, of course, happen, and often does happen, 
that property is insured for more than it is 
worth. More frequently still, the property is 
made away with and the premises are set on fire 
to hide the fact in oblivion. In either of these 
cases insurance acts directly as an incentive to 
incendiarism. But it should be distinctly insis- 
ted on, that those carrying on insurance do, 
both as men of probity and men of business, 
exert themselves in every way to check what is 


justly regarded as a dangerous and threatening 


state of things. This should be perfectly under- 
stood, and when we consider the great boon fire 
insurance is to society at large, the sense of 
security it engenders, the families it is the 
means of saving from utter ruin, and the active 
steps the companies have for years taken to pro- 
tect the property even of the uninsured, it may 
surely be asserted that the good done altogether 
overbalances the unavoidable evil, and that the 
system must be regarded as a blessing rather 
than a curse to the country. 


A mutual insurance society, called the Duc- 
rotre, has lately been established in Paris, for 
insuring against trade losses by the bankruptcy 
of persons to whom credit had been given. The 
system upon which bankruptcy losses are in- 
curred against in the Ducrotre professes to neu- 
tralize the acknowledged tendency of such an 
insurance to encourage rash credits. The prin- 
ciple is this: Each member declares at the 
beginning of each year the amount of business 
transactions to which he will insure, ¢. e., the 
maximum guarantee he requires; the highest 
proportion of loss which the society will guar- 
antee is ten per cent. on the amount named. 
Thus, if a trader declares to 300.000 francs of 
business, 30,000 francs is the highest amount he 
can receive from the society for losses in that 
year. Next, the contributions are not made in 
the form of any regular payment at regular 
intervals, but computed at the year’s end, ac- 
cording to the amount of loss. 

There are ten classes, into one or another of 
which a member falls, according to the amount 
of reimbursement which he requires. The first 
class includes the losers of one per cent. on their 
declared amount of business transactions ana 
so on up to ten per cent., the maximum guaran- 
teed; these classes also are again subdivided. 
In adjusting any member’s loss by apportioning 
it among the rest, the contributions of mem- 
bers of each class are regulated in their propor- 
tion to the amount of business declared to by 
each, according to a scale; the man who has 
lost five per cent., himself paying at a heavier 
rate than a loser of only four per cent., the 
loser of four per cent. paying again a higher 
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proportion than the loser of three, and so on, 
while the man who has incurred no loss at all, 
pays only what is called a * half contribution.” 





GOSSIP OF THE MONTH. 


We gave place last month to the letter of a 
St. 
called the Life Association of America against some impu- 
tations contained in Tue Srectator for November. It 


seems that the publication of that letter has been construed, 


Louis correspondent, defending what is ridiculously 


in some quarters, to indicate a change of opinion on our 
part, respecting the instability of the so-called Life Associa- 
tion. We ought, then, to say that the letter in question was 
published in these columns, so that the managers of the 
Life Association could have no occasion for complaint that 
we were not willing to hear both sides of the story about 
their affairs, But whether the essential statements by our ) 
correspondent are true or false, we fail to see wherein the 

publication of a letter, whose language and tone are temper- 

ate, commits, in any manner, the editorial policy, or the edi- 

torial position of Tue Srectatror. However, having given 
the letter for what it is worth, it will now be in order to sup* 

plement its statements by reciting what are the facts about | 
the new company. 

It ought to be sufficient for any body, who seeks to ascer- 
tain precisely what sort of company is the Life Association 
of America, to know that it has no charter, and that every 
member, by accepting one of its policies, makes himself lia- 
ble for the whole of his property. Undoubtedly the *‘ one 
hundred merchants, bankers, and professional men,” who | 
But it 


is worthy of inquiry what expectation of immediate or re- 


form the first board of trustees, are responsible men, 


mote advantage induced these one hundred trustees, gath- 
ered together from different branches of business, to enter 
into agreements with each other to insure their lives in the 
sum of $10,000 each, on the ten-payment endowment plan. 
Surely it was not insurance, merely. For, if that had been 
the only inducement, we should hardly expect that so many 
men in any community,— where the choice of insurance in 
any of the old and established companies can be had, with- 
out incurring any liability beyond the duty of making annu- 
ally a certain fixed payment,— would have been found to 
prefer the chances in a new company, whose policyholders 
are liable for the debts of the company, each to the whole 
extent of his property. The company’s official circulars 
place great stress upon the pretence that the company is 
‘* purely If that the 
trustees could not have found their inducement in any ex- | 


mutual.” be true, one hundred 
pectation of profit from the future business of the company ; 
for, in a purely mutual non-forfeiting company, there are no | 
profits. There are, indeed, savings, on account of a high 
rate of interest, or a low ratio of mortality, and sometimes, | 
though not often, on account of reduced expenses; but in a 
purely mutual company all these savings belong to the pol- 
If, then, the Life 
on the mutual system, without any promise of interest or 


profit to the first one hundred members, whose first premi- | 


icyholders. Association is organized 


ums, we are told, afforded the required amount of money to 
sustain the costly processes of establishing the company’s 
business, what was the inducement which moved them to 
The immedi- 


shoulder such liability as we have described? 
ate motive was the getting of insurance at less than its 
standard cost. Their premiums, indeed, were not materially | 
lower than standard rates; but, instead of paying all cash, 
as falsely advertised, they paid only fifty per cent.; so that 
instead of starting with $71,871, the company really had less 
than $36,000 cash, while the amount of money actually in 


hand, we have abundant reason to believe, was less than 
$25,000. 
$10,000 each. 


Again, the first one hundred members insured for 
One half of that amount on each policy was 


immediately reinsured with other companies. Reduce the 


$36,000 cash which was paid by the first one hundred pol- 
icyholders by the amount which was paid to other com- | 
panies for reinsurance, and where, then, is the company’s 
boasted $71,000? | 

It is undoubtedly true that the company has been exceed- 
ingly active in pushing its business. But it must be remem- | 
bered that all this activity costs something, so that the more 
the company expends for new business, the less will be the | 
amount hereafter distributed to policyholders in the shape 
of dividends. It must be remembered, too, that the company 
has only a small accumulation of assets, so that its income 
from interest is utterly insignificant as compared with that 
of the St. Louis Mutual, or any of the old and established 
eastern companies. 

A man contemplating life insurance ought not to allow 
himself to be deceived by mischievous clap-trap about home 
He ought to study thor- 





investments, or home companies. 





| and conservative manner. 
| unable to see beyond the length of their noses, allow them- 
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oughly which one of all the companies offers what seems to 
him to be the best combination of attractive features, and, 
determined on this point, he ought next to study which com- 
pany possesses the greatest ability to fulfill its promises. 
Manifestly, the choice of a wise and prudent man will not 
fall upon a company which, having no charter, pays out all 
its money for current expenses, and has, therefore, no funds 
wherewith to pay losses, to say nothing of paying divi- 
dends. 


AGE\Ts for life insurante companies too 
generally overlook the fact, that, no matter what commis- 
sions a company pays now, no amount of business will 
justify or permit the continued payment of an extravagant 
percentage for any considerable period of time. The prom- 
ise of large commissions, therefore, sometimes tempts 
agents to break off their relations with old and prudent com- 
panies, and enter the service of younger and more audacious 
competitors. They forget, in all such cases, that it will be 
more difficult to work for a new company, without the pres- 
tige of a long, well tried, and honorable career; so that there 
will be slight difference between the profit of moderate com- 
missions on a large business, and the profit of immoderate 
commissions on a small business. Moreover, they forget to 
take into account that those companies which have been the 


| most lavish in their commissions have generally been about 
| the only companies to proceed to a systematic and summary 


ejectment of their agents whenever the latter had success- 
fully laid the foundation of a good business. This dastardly 


practice of confiscating the agent’s inalienable interest in 


| renewal premiums, is getting to be altogether too common, 
and the increasing frequency of the outrage should warn 


agents every where to beware of the consequences of desert- 
ing those companies which have always adhered to paying 
at the outset moderate and safe commissions. Manifestly it 
is better for an agent to work for that company which keeps 
within its margin for expenses; for, whenever that margin 
is exceeded, the company’s necessities, sooner or later, will 
compel either a robbery of its agents, or a wholesale and 
equally unscrupulous encouragement of policyholders to 
lapse their policies. One of the iargest companies in the 
county has recently withdrawn a large number of its coun- 
try agencies, and we strongly suspect that necessities simi- 
lar to those just described furnished the only motive thereto. 
The company in question had been paying what are called 
“liberal” commissions, and, having paid lately some unu- 
sual dividends, found it necessary to repair its diminished 
surplus. Therefore its procedure against country agents 
and country policyholders, 

There is another point, too, which we fear is sometimes 
And that 
directly concerns every agent in the economical manage- 


overlooked by ageuts. is, the interest which 


ment of his company. Companies which pay moderate com- 
missions thereby save money for larger dividends to policy- 
It is clear that an extravagant company must pay 
And so, 


holders. 
smaller dividends than an economical company. 
likewise, it is undoubtedly easier and more profitable to work 
for that company which pays moderate commissions, gives 
to its officers only such salaries as are fairly and reasonably 
remunerative, and conducts its business generally in a safe 
We pity, then, the agents who, 


selves to be tempted by such dangerous bait as extravagant 


commissions. For those are the kind of commissions which 


| must become, sooner or later, commuted commissions, which, | 
j all around 


in many cases, mean confiscated commissions. 


Our representative in New York sends us the 
copy of a circular issued by Mr. M. Rosenstock, founder 
and late general manager of the Cincinnati Mutual Health 
Assurance company, who, having resigned that connection, 
proposes now to enlarge the scope of his operations by or- 
ganizing a new health assurance company in New York 
city. We award Mr. Rosenstock the credit of sincerity,— 
that is, sincerity of belief as to the profits of health assur- 
ance. He cherishes, evidently, an abiding faith in the feasi- 
bility of health assurance, and the indefatigable zeal with 
which he pursues the scheme, from city to city, in the face of 
opposing difficulties, entitles him and his efforts to a degree 
of consideration which, we are sure, will not be denied by 
all whose ideas are susceptible of enlargement in the irre- 
sistible progress of scientific reform. No one needs to be 
told what are the present difficulties in the way of making 
assurances against sickness possible and profitable. The 
utter absence of statistics, and the consequent impossibility 
of determining what is the precise immutable law of average 
expectation, at different ages and under different conditions, 
in regard to the mysterious operations of the human phy- 
sical system, make this kind of insurance a hazardous and 


uncertain experiment. For that very reason, however, we 
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are willing that the experiment should be tried, and th 
oftener it shall be tried, the better will be its effect on social 
science,—provided, always, that the effort shall be under- 
taken honestly. It is important, then, to know that Mr. 
Rosenstock proposes that the new company shall be started 
with nothing short of one hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars of capital actually paid up. There is nothing in the 
circular before us to indicate that the project contemplates 
the doing of any thing but a purely health assurance busi- 
We should like to be informed distinctly upon that 
Upon the strict limitation of the business of the 


ness. 
point. 
company to health assurance depends all its success, and all 
its value as an interesting experiment in what has generally 
been regarded as an impracticable department of insurance. 
It will be necessary, also, to vest the management and di- 
rection of the company’s affairs in the hands of men whose 
character is above suspicion, The exercise of uncommon 
prudence and caution will be required to save the company 
from excessive losses on account of payment of money in 
cases of fradulent claims. The company’s agents, too, will 
have to be vigilantly watched in order to prevent the assump- 
all 


quisites to success, will be the necessity of proving to the 


tion of hazardous risks. But even above these prere- 
public that the business of the company is conducted on an 
Whether Mr. Rosen- 


stock is the man to give credit and character, in these re- 


economical and honest all-cash basis 
spects, remains to be seen. 


Tue fire department of the city of Chicago 
costs more, proportionately, every year, than that of any 
But it is true 
also that the Chicago fire department has to deal with pecu- 


other of the great cities of the United States. 


liar difficulties, which make its service at once more danger- 
ous and more onerous than the work of any other fire depart- 
ment. The general impression that there occur more fires 
in Chicago than in any other city is not confirmed, but it is 
a fact, by reason of the wretchedly unsubstantial methods of 
building which have obtained here, that nearly every fire in 
Chicago requires double the effort for its extinguishment 
that would be required for a similar fire elsewhere. Nor 
can we overlook the fact that our firemen are exposed to the 
constant danger of death by falling walls, more often and 
Hence it is that 
our firemen have to perform a service which entitles them to 
We find 
in the present improved condition of our fire department a 


more seriously, than any other firemen. 
higher compensation than is paid by other cities. 


suitable cause for congratulating the fire insurance com- 
panies. A new regime has been inaugurated, and, under 
the competent administration of Commissioner James and 
Fire Marshal Williams, the department has attained a de- 
gree of efficiency never before equaled in this city, certainly 
Chicago has now the best- 
equipped, the best-governed, the best-trained, and the most 
Let those who disbe- 


never surpassed elsewhere, 


skillful fire department in the world. 
lieve these conclusions turn to our record of fires during the 
last nine months, and especially during the last quarter of 
the past year. 


Tue trite and threadbare tale of amalgamation 
reaches us again from across the water. Thistime the sub- 
ject of absorption is the British Mutual Life, which, in default 
of sufficient new blood, lays down its existence at the doors 
of the Prudential. It is satisfactory to read that the re- 
tiring officers sold out the business for a good fat douceur 
The secretary generously agreed to accept, in 
“a quiet and gentlemanly way,” only twenty-five thousand 
dollars for the loss of his situation. 
on a compromise of three thousand dollars each, while the 


The directors went out 


It was a nice little 
But, 
Which company 


poor clerks were taken in altogether. 
job, and cost, all told, only fifty-five thousand dollars 
of course, the Prudential can afford it. 


comes next? 


Tue winding-up of almost the last live stock 
insurance company in England has just terminated, after 
seven years of suspense, with a call upon the stockholders 
for £250 per share of £20. We do not find in this fact much 
encouragement for hopeful speculators in live stock insur- 
ance on this side of the water. Perhaps the frightful bad- 
luck experienced by the unhappy stockholders in the com- 


| pany just referred to is sufficient occasion for the recent de- 


preciation of the stocks of the last surviving American live 


stock concern. 


THE numerous “ co-operative relief” associa- 
tions which blossomed out so amazingly in all parts of the 
country, two or three months ago, have come to grief, it 
seems, quicker than was generally anticipated. We do not 
hear that the list of sufferers is very large, though the in- 


decent haste with which the majority of these mushroom 
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concerns are slipping off the coil suggests the probability 
that the number of the victimized is, at all events, large 
enough to have appreciably enriched some of the swindlers. 
About the only redeeming fact in the career of the Man- 
hattan concern in New York city is, that its chief victims are 
some honest and enterprising newspaper proprietors who, 
having proclaimed the society’s plan the “ cheapest and 


” 


best form of life insurance,” now find themselves the so- 


ciety’s creditors to the extent of several thousand dollars. 


INSURANCE STOCK AND FINANCE. 


——_ 


ASSETS AND DIVIDENDS OF HARTFORD FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANIES. 
THE Hartford Courant has procured the 
figures from nine local fire insurance offices, showing 
results of business for 1868 as follows: 


Capital. Surplus. Total Assets 
, Pere oeccee $3,000,000 $2,150,931.71 $5,150,931-71 
Hartiord....... 000.2. 0 1,000,000 -1,113,556.22  2,113,556.22 
Pha nix ...... ai 600,000 867,835.60 1,467,835.60 
N. American. a 300,000 148, ‘S59. 65 419,859.05 
Merchants .... .... 200,000 240,000.00 440,000.00 
Connecticut ........ 200,000 142,613.50 342,613.50 
CR PC. sci vcrcsss 250,000 250,000.00 500,000.00 
Putnam ....... ee 400,000 150,000.00 550,000.00 
Charter Oak........ 150,000 75,000.00 225,000.00 





$6,500,000 $5,145,790.08 $11,245,790.08 

Two or three of the companies have not fully made up 
their figures, and estimates are given. The A®tna has 
$280,553.08 outstanding losses, the Phanix $131,970.62, and 
the Hartford about $100,000, which are not deducted in the 
above, while the Merchants and the Connecticut’s figures 
show the net assets. Dividends have been declared during 
the year as follows: 














Per cent Amount. 
we a WR NRDEK CEN eGROR ea mena eee 16 # 480,000 
Hartford . he ene camimeeiar 16 160,000 
teri bond aoe Neboee> Crecente 16 g6,000 
North American.......... Phere aw ee 12 30,000 
Merchants..... ene akie Sa Laewletaeei ‘< we 24,000 
Connecticut...... mates enbee panied anni 12 24,000 
City Fire pista dbbneeeenbes ee 12 30,000 
SE I eke cécsigecsnevssacnes ‘. none OO 15,000 
itis eusa adc sii ataeil reel sean: Srecind lab ae aeeria aha #865 ,000 


The January (1868) dividends of some of the companies 
are as follows. tna, (quarterly) 6; City Fire, (quarterly) 
3; Charter Oak Fire, 5; Connecticut Fire, 6; Merchants, 
8; Pha@nix Fire, (quarterly) 4. 

The Courant estimates the premium receipts of Hartford 
fire offices at about the same as last year, $8,000,000, To 
December 1, 1868, they were $7,535.000; November returns 
for the nine companies were $840, 466. 


DIVIDENDS OF NEW YORK FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANIES. 

For the following summary of the first-of- 
January semi-annual dividends of New York fire insur- 
ance companies, we are mainly indebted to The Monitor. 
For the sake of comparison. we add dividends of 1868: 





Fan. Fan. 

1So8. 1869. 
I PID co 50.cncd civecencesds uae an 7 
PUNE Cia cduas-rancaecdiincenelntacnnies 10 10 
Nave wverevacacetuced Parr rerr ry. 10 10 
ER uuvetctouen ba tarmieawersuavan 5 5 
NN ccun-cteddhegiur A> cebueonadaecteows 5 5 
PE ccatctdanantapus aa- adewmedn emcees 5 7 
WE Feinc cayivstecdbnecevecss ps oe abasemes 5 5 
On, SEES EE Cee ror rae ree 5 5 
DD cangusick ccs) Rbmandsddnee dene ues 5 5 
SOE nike carewnden snes 5 5 
PD oitiktedsnremseccestoweseaehetenes 5 5 
Importers aud T “SS A ACRE 5 
Desi ccncecatas aapedeesneuncees 5 
Kings County. Serer rr Rane eat ds wakes 5 5 
MMICHOTDOCHES ... oc. cccesceveces juiwae tens 5 5 
Long Island ........ 5 idk) abaiasacnitainw ewig 344 3% 
PN ivesichecses - aaonwes mes. & 5 
I crane deere nreekdnGeeseetnanseses 5 5 
Pe OD onus canceedipnestnkscenees 10 5 
OSa Sekacativerxesernetieertes 10 10 
DRE fn Fi drat adeeseweheeenevtCeidend ne 6 6 
PEGG ACTION FG oc icone: cocessevesees 5 5 
New York a pveeoncsosiubtnhedsenée 6 S 
Park ..... 5 5 
Peoples. .... 5 5 
SS ES 5 5 
Republic..... 3\8 32 
Sun Mutual.. 3% 3% 
Tradesmens ... 5 5 
United States Fire. 2.2... 2.22.0 208. vee, § 5 
Yonkers and New York.................5.. 5 5 


Of the 98 New York offices, 66 declare dividends in Jan- 
uary, 16 in Febuary, 4 in March, and the remainder later in 
the season. The Republic, a participation company, declares 
a scrip dividend in July. 


HARTFORD STOCKS. 
AT the date of our last advices, Hartford in- 


surance stocks were generally firm, and transactions were 





limited. Hartford Fire heads the list with sales at 215, the 
range between buyer and seller running frem 200 to 220 
Actual sales of 


f Travelers at 120; of North 


Phenix Fire comes next, with sales at 205. 
Etna Fire were made at 1994 ; ¢ 
American at 107; of Connecticut General at 98; of Putnam 
at So}. The quotations of other stocks, of which no sales 
are reported, were as follows: Connecticut Fire, 117@130; 
City Fire, 148@153; Charter Oak Fire (par 850), 496@51; 
Merchants, 175@i8s5; Continental Life, 130@137; Hartford 
Life and Annuity, 67@75; and tna Live Stock, 35@50. 
“Etna Life was quoted firm at 200@300. 


C ONDITION OF THE MERCHANTS INSURANCE 
COMPANY, OF CHICAGO. 

Tue Merchants Insurance company, of Chi- 
cago, seems to be rapidly developing all the essential ele- 
The results of its 
business for the last year indicate fully the presence and 


ments of a sound and vigorous growth. 


wisdom of continued adherence to legitimate methods of 
underwriting. The audacious, if not reckless, efforts of a 
new rival home company to displace the Merchants in popu- 
lar estimation, have thus far utterly failed, even during a 
period of temporary prosperity, which has been remarkably 
favorable to that sort of development which proceeds upon 
the practice of seeking business at the expense of safety and 
adequate rates. The Merchants parades no such meretri- 
cious attractions as an exaggerated nominal capital of mil- 
lions. Its whole capital is subscribed; and its subscribed 
capital is paid up; and, what is more, its accumulated 
assets, being now more than seven hundred thousand dol- 
lars, include a large surplus above liabilities on outstanding 
risks. That, then, is the precise excellence of the Mer- 
chants, after erecting the finest insurance building in the 
west, and after paying another first-of-January semi-annual 


dividend of six per cent. 


DIVIDENDS OF BOSTON FIRE 


COMPANIES. 
Tue following is a list of first-of-January divi- 
dends by Boston fire insurance Companies: 


TU 60st anedcee coer 6 | Franklin. 
Firemens .............. 12 | North American...... | 


THE LUMBERMANS OF CHICAGO. 

Tue Lumbermans Insurance company, of 
Chicago, besides reserving a large amount for a handsome 
net surplus, declared, this month, an annual 10 per cent. 
dividend. 


NEWS NOTES. 





FIRES IN 1868. 
CINCINNATI. 

In Cincinnati no attempt seems to have been made to as- 
certain the amount of losses by fire. That city has a very 
efficient fire department, and it is a little singular that even 
such enterprising newspapers as The Commercial,and The 
Gazette, do not show, in their annual review, the value of 
property destroyed by fire, so as to afford an accurate esti- 


mate of the service of the fire department. The following 


table shows the fires involving material loss, and little or no 
loss, as well as other alarms, for each month of the past 
year: 
. Material Little or Other 
loss. noloss. alarms. Total. 
January. .....sccccsece 14 4 3 21 
b> See 12 I 1 14 
PNGEY o006 858 n is erces 7 3 2 12 
PETE 5 v0cites svsavvese 11 4 8 23 
OME tksd cee veee's 6 7 3 10 
June 5 4 2 11 
OO” BOP OCR EME 4 6 8 18 
‘August ........ a 8 7 2 17 
September .......... , 3 4 3 10 
Ae eee 8 7 2 17 
November. aaa 2 5 4 11 
December. ........000¢ 9 9 2 20 
‘ So 61 40 190 


The number of the first class, in 1867, was, in the aggre- 
gate, 105; of the second, 72; and of the last, or alarms with- 
out loss, 47. Total 224. By this statement it will be seen 
that the number of fires in 1868 involving material loss was 
fifteen per cent. less than in 1867; those involving little or 
no loss and the whole number of alarms, about eighteen per 
By the table of 1868 it will be seen that the whole 
number of alarms is little more on an average, than 


cent. less. 


one in two days, which, for a city of a quarter of a million, 
may be regarded as a remarkable exemption. 
DETROIT. 
During the year just closed, Detroit was visited by 
comparatively few fires, and the aggregate loss, when com- 
pared with that of many other years, falls into insignificance. 


This result can, in a great measure, be attributed to a very 


INSURANCE 


efficient fire department, the apparatus of which has, by the 
aid of a telegraph alarm system, always been promptly 
brought into requisition The following tabular statement 
gives the number of alarms and fires each month in the year, 


and the losses over insurance: 














Alarms. Fires, Losses 

IE Saiicnvodse a @nbinmanaee 3 19g S 915 
ere seine + 2 55517 
Pbxcecctansstenaseaseeeneked I 12 450 
PE avastiescensrtekews oeeedee 7 10 10,000 
ar ree rie 9s 7 5 sees ed 
OP cavincsy écennens Seaeeeeunnes 3 4 225 
jury Tre er 4 5 1,300 
TIN in arti s-5- pian eee maw 2 5 1,550 
DOWUMBOTs. 60:c00.c00000 sosce cs © 9 50 
NE skc0500 caxvconesctcadene o 10 2,210 
OCT ENNE. n600 sees ate ccvenssiies I 12 3,478 
GEE kivctctcccnssccineee  S 10 8,000 
eee “ 126 $34,595 
Wee tn: 1867... i cacisesess 51 138 $33,000 


CHICAGO, 

We give for Chicago two different exhibits for the year. 
One, which we believe is accepted by the board of under- 
writers as the most correct in all particulars, was compiled 
by authority of the fire commissioners and chief tire marshal, 
and is as follows: 

















False Loss over 

Fires. alarms. Loss. Insurance. insur’nce. 

eel ee 56 10 «= $2,265,713 $1,97,5585 $289,528 
february..... 59 7 180,535 134,085 45.550 
March oe 7 156,195 144,445 11,750 
CO Serr 7 9 44,075 345125 10,550 
EER 33 3 9,128 7,440 1,088 
UME... .eeeees 3! 2 6,505 6,205 300 
uly ececccecce 25 5 18,995 17,395 1,600 
August....... 28 5 14,420 12,570 1,850 
September.... 29 6 09,574 69,079 30,495 
Oeeber..cscee BW 10 40,040 35,350 8,200 
November.... 20 4 70,050 60,340 10,310 
December .... 34 10 76,104 50,324 25,780 
Teh scess 435 7S $2,989,134 $2,551,173 $437,961 


The same authority also presents the following classifica- 
tion of the origin and causes of fires : 


GSR REPRSYVRE Bg FB 

See aee S828 elas a & 

, =A SA RRS HOAZA & 
Accidental. [a6 Se tS EE a 30 
Carelessness. ‘ 815 18 9 1615 14 15 11 23 8 13 165 
Defective chimney ys Mme see tayzyee se & 
Incendiarism ...... 2 1 B24 F:t- hue 8 40 
Unknown....... asst 446836.. &€3 5 @ 
Play’g with match’s woh we ae eS = 4 
Gas explosion . vee wwe ee aa el - , I 
Suppos ‘dincend’sm .. .. 8 2 « § 2 20 
Spont’s combustion .. .. 2 ft 3 «x 10 


Lamp explosion... .. .. 1... aareary oa ae 7 
Foul chimney..... bet pe ce ae @ BGs es cee a Oe 
2 
1 
I 
I 


= 
w 
tw 


ROG ceccdutad 6s 20: sr os os § 3 
Fireworks . ee ee a ee biisaar ae oe 
GRRBOUNNE CMBUONION. 65 oe os oe 8s 50 40 08 00 I 
Overheating ....... xe ne, ae! Oe es a6 ep es ee we ve |S 


POO .isesace 56 59 53 27 33 31 28 28 29 37 20 34 429 


The other exhibit was prepared at Whipple’s detective 
agency, and is as follows: 
Probable loss to 


Loss. Insurance. insurance co’s, 






a See - $2,447,205 $1,775,900 $1,474,480 
‘ebruary ...... 100,500 170,230 100,425 
March........+ 166,393 107,805 130,72: 
PE <cveweseve 37,935 118,000 36,100 
oO, Se . 12,077 171,247 8,757 
POE 00: ne 7,205 92,550 6,130 
| ; 14,598 99,350 12,045 
tg ee 18,205 59,400 14,025 
September..... 84,015 230,875 40,325 
October Poe 35,173 208,050 30,576 
November.. 44,080 144,000 39,455 
December.... 103,711 220,gQ00 55,930 





Total.... ...$3,138,617 











$35477,597 $1,956,851 
From the same source we obtain the following classifica- 
tion of the origin and causes of fires : 


Defective chimneys, 473 unknown, 115; carelessness, 49; 
accidental, 54; supposed incendiarism, 87; false, 76; ince ndi- 
arism, 21; overheating, 5; lightning, 2; spontaneous combus- 
tion, 4; explosions, 8. Total, 468. 

NEW ALBANY. 

In New Albany, Ind., during 1868, there were 37 fires and 
alarms, and $27,000 worth of property was destroyed, upon 
which there was $11,470 insurance. The aggregate loss is 
$12,141 less in 1868 than it was in 1867. The net loss over 
and above the insurance on the property destroyed in 1867, is 
$15,121, while it is $16,220 in 1868. This excess is attrib- 
utable to the fact that the aggregate amount of insurance 
was proportionately less in 1868 than it was in 1867. 

CLEVELAND. 

In Cleveland, during 1868, there were 151 fires, involving 
a loss of $328,170, on which there was an insurance of $427,- 
704, making the insurance $99,534 in excess of the loss. 
There were also fifty-one alarms when there were no fires. 
The fire department has seyen steam engines, with a 
hose reel to each steamer, two hook and ladder trucks, 


one supply wagon, twenty-seven horses, and eighty-two 
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men. During the fiscal year the expense of maintaining the 
department was $66,166.48 
BUFFALO. 
The following summary exhibits the returns of the Buffa- 


lo fire department for 1868: 














False Loss to 
Fires. alarms. Loss. Insurance. owners. 
January... 19 2 $20,375 00 «=-& 7,300 00 
February... 26 3 375340 00 23,900 00 
March ... 17 I 31,187 00 7,000 00 
DUE dha 08:0: 6 1 6,050 00 6,100 00 550 00 
eee 2 I 708 00 700 00 
eer 3 o 1,638 29 1,638 29 
reer 10 1 31,334 50 31,334 50 
August 5 o 7,250 00 6,875 00 395 00 
September.. 1 1 I 174,545 95 60,759 54 77:759 41 
October..... 8 2 3,925 00 3,525 00 400 00 
November... 3 o 1,325 00 705 00 620 00 
December... 1 2 104 55 104 55 
Total 1868..111 14 $335,178 29 $236,643 SS $118,534 41 
Total 1867.. 73 23 707,515 00 §35,857 00 
ST. LOUIS. 


The following summary of fires and losses in St. Louis 
during 1868, is taken from the official records of the fire de- 
partment. In some instances the insurances were not ob- 
tained, but in most important fires they are given, so that the 
total furnishes a close approximation to the actual amount 


of insurance held: 





Loss. Insurance. 

suey lena eee gaheaind -» $40,805 $39,230 
Ree $8,805 * 73,005 
Bick: sr snerensneeiassan . GO,005 $7555 
Sbcsssev uss sisansousiane 609,350 600,550 
Scie vduineccaates 1¢cnkemens 59,585 58,235 
jin Ditch cieee Siew ecanebwe we 42,335 38.585 
uly Rrthededs 6450eunenbend 73,050 30,225 
pO ee are 245,150 140,go0 
OPMNG. cccccessnes ase oe 375125 35,550 
COM res ceneesscevecedenese 9875 9575 
ee ree 318,350 311,450 
OS Ener oe 122,285 113,905 
Rte dnsecctenssseaee $1,646,780 $1,587,485 


The total number of fires during the year was 206, exclu- 
sive of false alarms and “ some fires at which there was little 
or no loss.” The following classification exhibits the causes 
of these fires: 


Accidental, 


~~ 


boilers, 2; chimneys, 7; coal oil explo- 
sions, 12; carelessness, 32; defective flue, 26; dry kiln, 
1; fire crackers, 1; gunpowder explosion, 1; hot flask, 
1; incendiarism, 42; playing with matches, 2; smoke stack, 
3; smothering fire and ashes,7; unknown, 66; varnish boil- 
ing over, 1, Total, 206. 


THE NEW FEATURE OF THE BROOKLYN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 

Ir the eagerness with which, in the midst of 
an unparalleled competition, the youngest life insurance 
companies in this country emulate the example and experi- 
ence of other and older companies, has gradually brought 
about an era of extravagant over-exertion, in expenditure 
and other matters, the fault has not been unattended by 
some degree of counterbalancing good in respect of the in- 
troduction of improved plans and more liberal features of 
practice. Moreover the very intensity of the prevailing 
competition has proved thus far to be not merely an instru- 
ment of reform, impelling companies to devise more attrac- 
tive proposals and offer increased inducements to insure, 
but an element of safety. 
compelled increased liberality of practice has restrained the 


The same competition which has 


companies from adopting unsafe, incorrect, or impossible 
terms of insurance. Thus, whatever may be thought of the 
reckless and extravagant outlays of money into which a 
majority of the companies have allowed themselves to be 
betrayed, by an insatiable strife for business, it is pleasant 
to be able to turn from a contemplation of the results, which, 
sooner or later must come from such improvidence, to a 
survey of the numerous innovations, which, lately engrafted 
upon the system, leave little to be hereafter accomplished in 
respect of reforming or improving the provisions and con- 
ditions of a life insurance policy. We speak now of the 
advancement which has been made, taking into account 
what the companies have done altogether. Thus, whereas 
every company’s plans of insurance include one or more of 
these improved features, very few, if any, of the companies 
have attained a happy combination of a// the best plans, 
leaving nothing further to be desired in the score of advan- 
tage to the insured. 

It was a long step ahead when the necessity of a non-for- 
feiture provision was enforced upon the attention of life in- 
surance theorists; and, when the Massachusetts law of non- 
forfeiture came into effect, notwithstanding the insufficiency 
of that law to compel more than a partial remedy for a giant 
wrong, a commencement was made in the work of reform, 
whose steady onward progress must ultimately bring life 
insurance up to the standard of an indispensable and univer- 
sal necessity. The distinction of devising later and more im- 
portant improvements—the logical and natural complement 





of the non-forfeiture provision—has lately been achieved 
by a vigorous New York company, the Brooklyn Life, 
which, having enjoyed a brilliant four years’ career, signal- 
ized not less by skill, economy and prudence in the admin- 
istration of its affairs, than the payment of extra large divi- 
dends to its members, is justly entitled to the name and po- 
sition which it has attained in the better class of companies. 

Every agent, but more especially every policyholder, has 
experienced the dissatisfaction which is occasioned by that 
great and hurtful defect in the practice of life insurance 
which robs the policyholders of all direct and present interest 
in past payments, except that sort of interest which inheres 
in The 
is available, indeed, to keep the original policy in force for a 


compulsory insurance. non-forfeiture provision 
limited period, or to secure a paid-up policy for an amount 
much smaller than was originally contracted for. So far as 
it goes, the non-forfeiture provision is an inestimable advan- 
tage. But it remedies only partially the wrong of confisca- 
tion which usedto be practiced so generally in the dispo- 
sition of the accumulated payments upon lapsed policies. 
It is, in fact, merely a guarantee, not that there will be no 
confiscation of past payments ; but, that, taking out the cost 
of past insurance, less contingent expenses, a sop will be 
thrown to the insured in the shape of a policy for either the 
original amount, for two, three, four, or more years in the 
future, or a much smaller amount for the original period of 
insurance. The opening of an account against each policy, 
wherein should be registered a certain definite cash value 
for all previous payments, was an after-thought of greater, 
but less imperative justice. The defect as supplied by the 
Brooklyn Life contemplates giving an equitable payment in 
cash for every relinquished policy. Under the operation of 
this principle, the policyholder who, from adversity or choice, 
decides to discontinue his periodical payments, is permit- 
ted, after the payment of the second premium, to accept the 
conditions of either a straightforward liberal non-forfeiture 
provision, or surrender his policy and receive back from the 
company all his past premiums except the comparatively 
trifling amount which is not justly chargeable to the cost of 
The company has made no half-way work 
Every policy 


term insurance 
of the adoption of this inestimable feature. 
sets forth, as part of the contract, an absolute guarantee of 
a definite cash surrender value; and the exact amount of 
what this value will be, in dollars and cents, is endorsed on 
each and every policy issued by the company. Certainly 
this is a great improvement; a giant innovation. We 
should have wished that it had been adopted long ago by 
other and older companies ; but the credit of its adoption by 
the Brooklyn is not at all diminished by the fact that the ac- 
cumulated assets of the Brooklyn have not been swollen to 
their present figures, to any appreciable extent, by illegiti- 
mate profits from the confiscated payments of outraged 
policyholders. 

We are glad to note that the managers of the Brooklyn 
Life award all the credit of the adoption of this new feature 
to Mr. Fackler. 
adoption, and in thus making practical the fruit of his bril- 


It was he who suggested and urged its 


liant attainments, the eminent author of the Contribution 
system has added another and an imperishable laurel to his 
honors. 

It is noteworthy, in this connection, as a merited tribute 
to the excellent company which has so gallantly raised the 
standard of reform in life insurance, that we find in the 
whole list of existing companies few competitors which 
deserve so much credit in respect of economy of manage- 
ment, or care, skill, and judgment in the selection of risks. 
These sterling qualities—so rarely exhibited nowadays in 
the early years of new companics—in connection with an 
avoidance of extravagant commissions which has become 
almost proverbial, are the principal instruments which have 
enabled the Brooklyn Life to pay such large dividends, and 
to aftord such liberal features to policyholders. We can not 
overlook the fact that the Massachusetts commissioner’s 
analysis of the mortality experience of the different offices 
shows that while this company permits all its policyholders 
to travel and reside where they choose, without any extra 
premium, or any written permit, its mortality ratio is less 
than that of other and older companies, evincing a degree of 
care and skill in the selection of risks which affords another 
reason why the Brooklyn is able to pay larger dividends 
than can possibly be afforded by some companies which 
devote too much energy to getting business without suffi- 
cient regard for the results of such business. 

All that is good in any life company is to be found in the 
Brooklyn, and we do not wonder that, with such attractive 
features of practice, such excellence of management, the 
average amount of assurance on each policy in this company 
exceeds the average of thirty-three other companies, among 
which are the largest and oldest companies in the country. 
We could not, indeed, find a more practical illustration of | 


the degree of public endorsement of the safety and security 
And 
what makes the illustration more pertinent is the additional 


of the company’s investments than the fact just cited. 


fact that, while its policies exhibit a larger amount at risk, 
the Brooklyn exhibits a larger proportion of assets to liabil- 
ties than such a company as the Mutual of New York, 
While the Mutual Life possessed, according to the last 
Massachusetts insurance report, $106 to pay every $100 of 
liabilities, the Brooklyn Life possessed $131. 

We are glad to know, then, that the Brooklyn is so abund- 
antly justified in its recent preparations to increase and ex- 
tend its business in the northwest. We do not know whom 
to congratulate most,—the managers or policyholders,—that 
the company has secured for the direction of its affairs in 
Illinois and Wisconsin, the services of a gentleman so emi- 
nently qualified as Mr. Franklin Whittaker,the general agent 
in Chicago, at No. 156 Washington street. Mr.Whittaker was 
for several years the efficient special western agent for the 
well-known Phenix Fire Insurance company, of Brooklyn, 
and the prosperity of that company in the west is due chiefly 
to the early organization of that part of its business by Mr, 
Whittaker. We are always glad to record the advent of 
honorable high-toned gentlemen into the ranks of life under- 
writing. 

CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY IN ILLINOIS, 


THE 


Among the many life insurance compamies 
which have attained a firm foothold in Illinois, the Con- 
necticut Mutual continues to hold its own at the height of 
popular estimation. There are other companies, indeed, 


this state have made their names 
*“ household words” in the homes of thousands of our citi- 
zens. But them all, 
which have labored most zealously to extend their business, 
the Connecticut Mutual fairly challenges comparison as to 
breadth and extent of business, as well as real solidity and 


The hitherto unheard-of privileges 


whose transactions in 


among not even excluding those 


permanence of growth. 
and the enormous commissions which are allowed by some 
companies, have stimulated the agents of those companies 
to engage in a competition which, we are persuaded, has no 
parallel in any other state. The whole state has been trav- 
ersed, so that where there were formerly but two or three 
companies, with a compact well-organized agency re- 
presenation for all the important towns, now there are 
a dozen such But, the midst of all this 


competition, the Connecticut Mutual seems to be regarded 


companies. in 
with that high degree of favor which is so fully justified by 
the skill, equity and economy which, always exercised in 
the direction of its affairs, have given it every where the 
name and distinction of a well-managed mutual life insur- 
ance society. It was the pioneer company in Illinois,—the 
first company to establish permanent agencies in this state, 
at a period, too, when the insurance of lives among a popu- 
lation thought to be universally affected with climatic mala- 
rial disorders was regarded by less sagacious companies as 
a dangerous and fatal experiment. Likewise also it was 
the first company—emerging from the mistaken and incred- 
ulous ideas respecting the west, which so generally obtained 
in the eastern states fifteen years ago,—to recognize the 
permanent value of western investsments. It not diffi- 
cult, then, to trace the causes of the high position which the 


Is 


Connecticut Mutual occupies in public estimation here in 
the west, to that same enlightened and sagacious policy 
which moved the company to send its money to the west, be- 
sides investing here all that it received. The millions of 
dollars which the company has thus distributed in Chicago, 
in Illinois, in St. Louis, and clsewhere, to encourage and 
aid the development of western industry and wealth, have 
performed for the company a double service. The high 
rates of interest which those investments yield have not only 
helped the company to realize enough from that source to 
pay all its death losses for the last eleven years, but have 
vastly increased the company’s ability to pay large dividends 
to policyholders. And these things combined easily account 
for the rapidity with which the company has developed its 
business here in Illinois. 

We would overlook one of the principal causes of the 
Connecticut Mutual’s success in this difficult field of opera- 
tions, if we should neglect to award the credit which is so 
emienetly deserved by the company’s agents. They seem, 
one and all, to share that admirable esprit de corps which so 
thoroughly characterizes the members of every vigorous 
and effective organization. Most of the companies, indeed, 
have paid higher commissions, and some of them have 
wasted a larger part of their premiums in all sorts of ex- 
penses in order to force an increase of business; but the 
agents of the Connecticut Mutual have found it more profit- 
able and less difficult to work their company, even in the ex- 


isting wastefulness of their competitors. And this example 
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we should like to commend to agents every where, that they 
might perceive, foreshadowing the ultimate fruits of their 
labor, wherein it is more profitable to work in the service of 
companies whose consistent adherence to economical and 
permissible methods of business relieves them from the fu- 
ture necessity of confiscating their agents’ dearly-earned in- 
terest in renewal commissions. 

The administration of the company’s affairs in Illinois 
has been fully in keeping with the spirit and policy of the 
home office. The well-known 
Moore & Stearns, have thus fairly earned the 
distinction which attaches to their general agency, 
immense transactions, and its extensive and well organized 
service in all parts of the state. Their offices in the 
marble-front building, Nos. 154 and 156 Washington street, 
are the most elegant and attractive life insurance rooms in 
the United States. They are fitted up and finished, from 
original designs, not, indeed to the expense of the company, 


general agents, Messrs. 
honorable 
with its 


new 


for the company’s proverbial economy would never have 
permitted the expenditure of the money of its policyholders 
for the elaborature of elegant business apartments. We 
think, however, that the growing importance and increasing 
business of this agency require just such offices as Messrs. 
Moore & Stearns have here provided for the company’s 
headquarters in Illinois. Their long and honorable con- 
nection with the company, 
grown out of their efficient 
tion of the company’s affairs, afford a brilliant example for 


and the success which has 


and energetic administra- 
the encouragement of those who are taking up the profes- 
sion for the first time. 
society or business, to which a consistent, conscientious life 
insurance agent can not finally attain. Messrs. Moore & 
Stearns are both young men, but among all the prominent 
better 


For there is no position, either in 


citizens of Chicago, there are few, indeed, who are 


known and more generally respected than they. 
THE NORTHWESTERN DEPARTMENT OF THE 
KNICKERBOCKER MUTUAL LIFE. 

WE announced recently an important prospec- 
tive change in the agency arrangements of the Knicker- 
bocker Mutual Life Insurance company. By that change, 
which into full effect on the first of January, the 
Knickerbocker’s business in all the western states will here- 
after be tributary to a distinct and separate branch office, in 


went 


Chicago. The management of the company’s vast transac- 
tions in this important field of operations devolves upon Mr. 
S. A. Mattison, 


unusual attainments, who has already acquired a prominent 


a gentleman of mature experience and 


and honorable distinction as general superintendent of 
agencies for the New York Life Insurance company. The 
managers of the Knickerbocker, recognizing the great and 
growing importance of this teritory, have taken an advanced 
step in establishing here a separate department, from whose 
office applications will hereafter be passed upon, 
issued, and losses paid, just as at the home office in New York. 


policies 


The full details of the arrangement are set forth in the offi- 
cial circular to be found on page 23 of this number of Tue 
SPECTATOR. 

In thus evincing a practical desire to subserve the interests 
of policyholders, and in committing such important respon- 
Mr. Mattison, we the 
germs of what must certainly yield splendid 


sibilities to can not but recognize 
results to the 
already prosperous and vigorous company, whose enterprise 
has become se proverbial. 

It is worthy of notice, too, that the Knickerbocker, 


period of unusual prosperity, starts this year with an entirely 


after a 


new and unconditional policy, out of which are stricken all 


restrictions, and with several new features, both of which 
must assuredly increase the favor with which the company 


is already regarded in public estimation. 


THE AATNA LIVE STOCK 


THE RETIREMENT OF 
1 COMPANY. 


NSURANCE 
Just as we go to press this month, a letter from 
Etna 


announcement 


Hartford advises us of the suspension of the Live 
Stock Insurance The 


Three months ago we foreshadowed just what 


company. does not 
surprise us. 
has happened, and for doing so, the correctness of our judg- 
ment and the sincerity of our professed motives were rid- 
iculed and impugned by every detestable semi-occasional 
black-mail organ in the country. The result justifies what 


we wrote in October. If there was ever any doubt about the 
manifest impossibility of live stock insurance, that doubt has 
been dissipated by the virtual failure of the last surviving 
live stock insurance company in the United States, simulta- 
neously with the final winding up of almost the last live 
stock insurance company in England. The 


after 


dissolution of 


so many of these companies, one another, in both 


countries, has finally settled the problem. 


The only way in 





which to make live stock insurance profitable, either to the 
is to let it alone vigorously. 
Hereafter, then, The 
Cheap John venders of spavined horse frames will find their 


stockholder or to the insured, 


there will be no live stock insurance. 


occupation come back again. No more wholesale slaughter 


of worn out bare-bones. No more selling of gothic steeds 
at twice the cost of a whole four-in-hand! 

The precise particulars of the retirement of the Ztna Live 
Stock Insurance company are found in the following letter 
from the president: 

HARTFORD, CONN., Fanuary 4. 

RANDOLPH BuRT: Dear Sir— We have now been doing 
live stock insurance for sixteen months; of course the risks 
taken during the first four have expired. We have made a 
careful analysis of those four months’ business, and find the 
results quite unsatisfactory. I give you herewith the result, 
by which you will see we made a loss of $9,158 on old rates. 
Had we received our new rates, we should have lost about 


$1,500. And this result is ona basis of 40 per cent. for ex- 
penses. They have been more. The business can not be 
done less. We have made an estimate of probable loss on 


other months’ business, and find them even worse. These 
figures show conc lusively that our new rates will not pay, 
and with the feeling of distrust now in the minds of the pub- 
lic, together with the general impression that rates are now 
too high, it will be impossible to get higher rates. We have 
had several meetings of our directors, and have looked the 
matter over carefully, and fail to see any silver lining to the 
cloud that hangs over us. Had the Hartford kept alive, and 
our receipts continued as high as formerly, we should appa- 
rently have appeared better, but in point of fact should have 
been worse off. Every risk we get on our books at less than 
paying rates makes us so much worse off. We, Saturday 
evening, passed the enclosed vote. We continue the organ- 
ization, pay our losses, 
it as we have left. Of course we do not fail — nothing of the 
kind. We simply withdraw our agencies — stop expenses. 
This is honorable, and what any company has a perfect right 
todo. We regret exceedingly having po Beet in an enter- 
prise that can not be made to pay. But such seems to be the 
fact. In looking back I fail to see how we could have done 
any better the past year than we have. We can not do im- 
possibilities. I hasten to give you the facts, and doings of 
our board, that you may shape yourself accordingly 
(Signed) C.C. KIMBALL, President. 
action of the directors alluded to in the above letter 


The 
was simply the passage of a resolution to immediately dis- 
continue taking risks, to withdraw all agencies, and to arrest 
the further expenditure of money for salaries and commis- 
sions. We are unable to ascertain precisely what disposi- 
tion will be made of the company’s outstanding risks. 
not be reinsured, because there is no com- 


course they can 


panyin which to reinsure. The only way in which these lia- 
bilities can be honorably discharged is by cancellation of pol- 
icies and the return of the amount of unearned premium on 
run off,” and paying 


each policy; or by letting the policies ‘* 


losses as they accrue, But whichever of these alternatives 


is selected, we disbelieve utterly the ridiculous assumption 
that the company will be able to save any considerable por- 


tion of its capital. 


THE CITY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
HARTFORD. 

THAT staunch and sterling company, the City 

Fire, of Hartford, issued this year its twenty-second annual 


We 


prepared for the exceedingly strong and prosperous condi- 


statement with commendable promptness. had been 


tion evinced by this statement, as given elsewhere in these 
pages, by reason of the steadily upward tendency of the com- 
pany’s stock during the whole of last year. The last quota- 
tion showed an increase of thirty-five and a half per cent. 
over the quotations one year ago when sales were firm at a 
We 


concerning the 


recently had occasion to make 
City 


then, in the office of an impartial rival company, attributed 


high premium. some 


inquiries Fire, and what we learned 


the recent prosperous results of the company’s business to 
the skill and prudence which have obtained in the administra- 
tion of its affairs at the home office. Certainly, any company 
would be fortunate in having its business so skilfully man- 
aged as that of the City Fire, overlook the 


fact that its agents deserve a share of the credit which justly 


but we can not 


attaches on account of the present really strong and prosper- 


ous condition of this company’s affairs. Here, in the west, 


we find no difficulty in tracing the good results to the zeal- 


ous and painstaking efforts of the company’s well-known 
Mr.S 


administration in the western states, 


general agent, . French. The sixth year of this gen- 


tleman’s finds the com- 


pany represented by an excellent corps of local agents, and 
high place in public estimation wherever it is pro- 
fitable or to It was, 
wise selection when the sagacity of the company’s managers 
that the 


tions of an extensive western business could best and most 


holding a 


desirable extend business. indeed, a 


enabled them to see hazardous and difficult condi- 


safely be entrusted to a gentleman possessing such qualifica- 


tions as those of Mr. French; qualifications, which we may 


add, 


a practical underwriter, 


were fairly acquired in twenty years of experience as 


during which some of the most 


memorable 


and return our capital, or so much of 


of 


losses in our fire insurance history came under | 
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adjustment. Hereafter, some of the arduous duties 
Mr. French has had to contend with will be shared 
by his son, Mr. B. W. 


tical experience in the east, 


his 
which 
French, who, after considerable prac- 


now enters the company’s 


service as special agent in the west. The old agents will be 
glad to know, however, that in the pleasure of a coming 
acquaintance with the son, they are not to miss the frequent 
familiar presence of the father; at least they will know that 
it is he who is practically directing and shaping the com- 
pany’s western business for its future career of eminent 
honor and success. 


REBATE AND BROKERAGE IN NEW YORK CITY. 


Tue Hartford fire insurance companies have 
united in addressing the following circular to the officers of 
an agency business in New York city: 

HARTFORD, 

At a meeting of Hartford insurance companies, held this 
di iv, it was the unanimous opinion that the intere sts of com- 
panies represented in the city of New York would be pro- 
moted by a meeting in that city for mutual conference, and, 
it deemed e xpedient, conference with New York c om pi nies . 
It is well known to you that the practice prevailing in that 
city, and sanctioned by the New York board of fire under- 
writers, of allowing rebate and brokerage without limit, has 
rendered nugatory its tariff of rates, and that the practice is 
extending to other cities and towns with the same demoral- 
izing results. To consider and act upon the subject above 
briefly referred to, and any other pertaining to our mutual 
interests as underwriters, we cordi: ully invite you to meet us 
at the St. Nicholas hotel, in the city of New York, on Thurs- 
day, the 14th instant, at 3 o’clock, P.M. 


We are glad to know that companies 


all companies doing 
Fanuary 2 


are beginning to 


recognize the necessity of taking some decisive action, 


which shall harmonize the conflict of interest and the con- 
flict of opinion which are involved in this perplexing ques- 
tion of rebate and brokerage. We should indeed be glad to 
record the annihilation of rebates and brokerage; but if 
these are evils which have obtained too firmly to be rooted 
out, the existing conflict ought to be settled at once in one 


way or another. 


NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 


THE 
THE annual meeting of the National Life Insur- 
ance company of the United States was held the other day 
in Philadelphia. The progress of the company’s transac- 
tions, as detailed in an exhibit of the results of the first five 
months’ business, is reported to have been eminently satis- 
factory to the stockholders and directors. 
*. R. Starr, from the 


ors, was accepted, and John W. Ellis, of Cincinnati, Ohio, 


The resignation of } board of direct- 


was appointed to fill his place. Mr. Ellis is well known as 
a large capitalist, and president of the First National bank. 

The resignation of Hon. Stephen Miller, general agent 
added to 
Mr. 


for Minnesota, was accepted, and Minnesota was 
the field of Messrs. J. A. Ellis & Co., of 
Miller resigned on account of the health of his family 


Chicago. 


It is interesting to know, as well as significant of the sub- 
stantial success of the undertaking, that the company’s stock 
is no longer in the market. A large quantity was recently 
sold in Chicago, but we hear of no sales elsewhere,— those 
who hold the stock preferring to hold it, even when it com- 


mands a high premium. 


THE CHICAGO AGENCY OF THE GREAT WEST- 
ERN LIFE. 

Tue Great Western Life Insurance company 
of New York has been peculiarly fortunate in having secured 
for the management of its Chicago agency a gentleman so 
well qualified and so abundantly experienced as Mr. George 
Southwell 


The Emma Life could not have afforded to lose 


Mr. Southwell’s services as solicitor, if it had not a large 
corps of successful workers out of whom one could be 


spared. The Great Western is, indeed, new 


but, 


company, 
with so many of the most improved and approved 
features of insurance, we can not doubt that Mr. Southwell 
will obtain for it a fair share of the good business in Chicago, 
\ 
A BIG JOB. 
Tue largest single job in life insurance solicit- 
ing which we ever heard of, was done in Philadelphia, in 
by Calvin B. McLean, 


the American Life Insurance company, who issued, in a sin- 


Christmas week, the city manager of 
gle day, one hundred and forty policies, for amounts from 


$1,000 to $15,000, amounting to nearly $200,000! They were 
issued to the employes of Wanamaker & Brown, the enter- 
prising proprietors of ‘Oak Hall,” amammoth Philadelphia 
clothing house, who paid for the policies, and presented 
them as Christmas gifts. Quite a Christmas story, indeed ! 
V. B. CaAssiLty has resigned the vice presi- 


dency of the Enterprise Insurance company, of Cincinnati. 
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MEDICAL EXAMINATIONS FOR LIFE INSURANCE. | 


| Public, Policyholders and Agents 


We have in press, and shall shortly publish, the 


FIFTH EDITION OF 


MeEDIcCAL EXAMINATIONS 


For Lire INSURANCE, 


BY 


J. ADAMS ALLEN, M.D., LL.D., 


Professor Principles and Practice of Medicine 
and Clinical Medicine in Rush Med- 
ical College, Chicago. 


WITH 
EXTENSIVE ADDITIONS anp REVISIONS, | 
INCLUDING A 


NEW INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER, 
AND A VALUABLE APPENDIX. 


This important work,— decidedly the best 
treatise upon this subject ever published,— has 
been received with distinguished approval every 
where. It is used by many of the most promi- 
nent American Life Insurance Companies as 
furnishing, in the matured convictions of one 
of the most eminent American physicians, 
strengthened by several thousand personal ex- 
aminations of applicants for life insurance, all 
that is necessary to a thorough instruction of 
medical examiners. Four successive editions 
having been exhausted, the author has lately 
revised his former work, and, in order to adapt 
it perfectly to the increasing wants of the pro- 


fession, has introduced in the 
NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION, 


SEVERAL VALUABLE AND INTER- 
ESTING FEATURES, 


Which must commend the book to every Life 


Insurance Company, Agent and Examiner. 


Handsomely printed, and bound in cloth, 180 
pp-; price, per single copy, sent post-paid, 
$2.00. 


A liberal discount to companies or the trade. 
J. H. anp C. M. GOODSELL, 
Publishers. 


No. 71 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 





TO THE 


OF THE 


KNICKERBOCKER 


Lire INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, $¥anuary 1, 1869. 
The year 1868 has been a very prosperous one 
with this Company, and with the new and lib- 


eral features just adopted, to take effect on poli- | 
cies issued in 1869, among which are dividends | 


payable at the end of the first year—making all 
policies non-forfeitable by their own conditions 
—Restriction of Travel taken off, together with 
having secured the services of S. A. MATTI- 
SON (late General Agent and Superintendent 
of Agencies of the New York Life Insurance 
Company of New York), as Manager of the 
Northwestern District, embracng all the West- 
ern States, it is expected that the business of 
this Company will continue to increase as here- 
tofore. Mr. MATTISON’s office will afford great 
facilities for transacting Lite Insurance in the 
West, as policies will be issued, losses paid, and 
the general business of the Company transacted 
at his office the same as at the Home Office in 
New York. thus bringing advantages to Agents, 
and the security and protection of an old and 
large Company to the hearth-stones of the peo- 
ple of the West. 

R. Baxter’s engagement having expired with 
the Company, all communications should be 
addressed to **S. A. Martison, Manager, 166 
and 168 Randolph Street, Chicago, II.” 


ERASTUS LYMAN, President. 





Office of the Northwestern District of the 
KNICKERBOCKER Lire INsURANCE Co., 
166 and 168 Randolph Street, Chicago. 


To the Agents and Patrons of this Company, and 
the Public: 

Owing to the rapid increase of business of 
this Company, it is found necessary, in order to 
prevent the vast accumulation of details at the 
Parent Office, to establish a branch at this 
point, for the West and Northwest, that the 
business may be the more readily grasped, and 
easily handled. 

Policies will be issued at this office, losses 
paid, and all the business done in the same 
manner as at the office in New York. A new 
and very liberal form of policy has been adopted 
by our board, in keeping with the spirit of its 
officers and the age. 

1st. Dividends will be made annually on the 
contribution plan, to apply on the payment of 
the second annual premium, on all policies 
dated on and after January 1, 1869. 

2nd. Endowment policies, payable in §, 10, 15, 
20, 25, 30, and 35 years from the date of the 
policy will be granted. 

3rd. A loan of a part of the premium will be 
allowed to the assured, if desired, on all forms 


| of policies. 


4th. The terms of policies allow the assured 
to travel or reside in any of the civilized settle- 
ments of the United States without extra charge. 
Permits to Europe granted free. 

sth. All policies with profits are non-forfeita- 
ble by their own terms. 

The Company has now been in operation six- 
teen years. Its increase for the last two or three 
years has been greater than any other Company 
in the United States. 

It shall be our earnest endeavor to keep fully 
up with the age of improvements in every re- 
spect, carefully avoiding misunderstandings, dis- 
countenancing misrepresentations of agents in 


'the least degree, and extending liberality and 


courtesy to all. 
All communications from the Western States 


should be addressed to 


166 and 168 Randolph St., Chicago, ll. 


S. A. MATTISON, MANAGER. 


| , 
| ** A Work of PERMANENT UTILITY, INDISPEN- 
SABLE IN EVERY FIRE INSURANCE OFFICE.” 


LAWRENCE’S 


TABLES OF EARNED & UNEARNED 
Fire PREEIUMS. 





Cuicaco, December, 1868. 

WE are now prepared to fill orders for either 
the Full or the Condensed Edition of Law- 
RENCE’Ss TABLES OF EARNED AND UN- 
EARNED FIRE PREMIUMS. The work has 
been received with great favor and is thorougly 
endorsed by the leading Fire Underwriters of 
the country, has been adopted by our principal 
Insurance Companies in their Home offices, has 
met with ready sale among Agents, and is recog- 
nized as the only standard production on the 
subject of which it treats. 

We desire to call the particular attention of 
Companies and Agents to these Tables, with the 
assurance that, as an investment, they will 
yield most amply in the time and labor saved 
in calculations, and in their accuracy. To bea 
good workman one must be provided with good 
tools and with a full assortment. No Fire In- 
surance Company or Agent has a complete 
outfit unless supplied with a copy of these Ta- 
bles, which are of the same value to the Under- 
writer are Interest Tables to the Banker. 
Time is money, and the value of the time saved 
by the use of this work will be more, annually, 
than the cost of the book. 

These Tables being intended for permanent 
use, and not being liable to change, have been 
published in the most desirable form. Both 
editions have been gotten up in the very best 
style, with new type, on extra heavy tinted 
paper, manufactured expressly for them. The 
Full Edition is handsomely bound in full cloth, 
on tarred boards, with beveled edges; the Con- 
densed Edition is bound in flexible cloth. They 
contain, respectively, Seventy and Twenty Ta- 
bles, showing the Earned or Unearned Premium 
for any given time on a Policy written for any 
amount, at any rate per cent., and for any 
period, at either Pro Rata or Short Rates. In 
the Full Edition, the Pro Rata Tables run by 
days to six months, while in the Condensed 
they run by days to but one month, and then by 
month. The Short Rate Tables are the same 
in each Edition. 

In addition to the Tables themselves, a Rule 
is given for the calculation of Earned Premiums 
on Term Policies (those written for more than 
one year), which, alone, is worth more than the 
cost of the Book. It is embraced in half a dozen 
lines, applies to ALL cases, and is the first ever 
published which simplifies the principle while it 
does justice to both Insurer and Insured. 


as 


PRICES: 


Futt Epirion, - - - - = = $10.00. 


CONDENSED EDITION, - - - = 3-00. 


J. H. anp C. M. GOODSELL, 
Publishers. 
| No. 71 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 
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GENERAL AGENTS WANTED | 
| 
HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


by the 


Of New York, 


For the following territory: Minnesota, South- 
ern Iowa, Southern Illinois, Kansas, Tennes- 
see, Oregon, Michigan, and Western New York. 


THE QUEEN 


| 





[FIRE] LIVERPOOL | 

| 

| INSURANCE AND | 
COMPANY, LONDON. | 

| 


Men of experience can make FIRST-CLASS | 
engagements, by applying while the field is open, | 
to 

EDGAR H. KELLOGG, 
Superintendent of Agencies, 


Milwaukee, Wis. 








| 
Cuicaco InsurANceE PLate! 


COMPANY. 


ESTABLISHED i866. 





Manufacturers of Insurance Plates 


OF ALL STYLES. 





CASS, MILLER € CO., Proprietors, 


52 and 54 S. Clinton street, - - Chicago. 


| SAMUEL D. BABCOCK. 
| MARTIN BATES 


| JAMES HARPER (Ex- Mayor) . 





Authorized Capital, - - - £2 osseuaed 
STERLING, 


Subscribed Capital, - - - £1,909720 


Paid up Capital and Surplus, 


$1,342,550 in COLD. | 


A SPECTAL FUND OF $200,000 is held by the Insurance | 
| Department at Albany, for the benefit of Policy Holders, 


U. S. BRANCH, 117 Broadway, New York. 





| GEORGE ADLARD, Manager. WM. H. ROSS, Secretary. 
J. A. HOYT, Sup't of Agencies. } 





TRUSTEES IN NEW YORK: 


SHEPHERD KNAPP, President Mechanic’s Bank. 
WILLIAM H. MACY, President Leather Manuf. Bank. 
JAMES M. MORRISON, President Manhattan Bank. 


DIRECTORS IN NEW YORK: 
. Babcock trothers & Co. 
Ts .. Martin Bates, Jun., & Co, 
ARCHIBALD BAXTE R. ...2 Hanover Square. 
 ) as H. B. Claflin & Co. 
WILLIAM H. GUION. ... Williams & Guion. | 
..Harper & Brothers. 
J. Boorman Johnston & Co. | 
= .-- President Mechanics Bank, | 
HENRY F. SPAULDING. we burke - Hunt & Co | 
JOSEPH STUART. cocccc ed. & J. Stuart & Co. | 
WILLIAM WATSON............ William Watson & Co. | 


JAMES L. ROSS, Agent, 





J. BOORMAN JOHNSTON. 
SHEPHERD KNAPP ° 





| Mercantile Building, 114 and 116 La Salle street, Chicago, Ill. 


} 


AGENTS’ | 
Monetary, Life, and Valuation 


| 


TABLES, | 
With interesting and Valuable Explanations of 
the Theory and Practice of Life Insurance, 
BY 
D. Parks FAcCKLER, Consulting Actuary. 








Though Mr. Fackler’s book has been so short 
a time before the public, many orders and sey- 
eral favorable criticisms have been received, 
from which we give the following : 





From Suerrarp Homans, Actuary Mutual Life.] 
“The little work is full of very interesting information, 
valuable not to an agent only, but also to an actuary; indeed, 
there is a great deal of statistical and tabular matter which 
can be found nowhere else.” 
[From Hon. Joun E. Sanrorp, Insurance Commissioner 
of Massachusetts. } 
“It is a valuable and convenient book, one that every 
person who has to do practically with Life Insurance will be 
lad to own, * * * Every agent ought not only to 
ave it, but to study it.” 


[From Epwin W. Bry —, < . ary Connecticut Mutual 


“It is a work especially cz iiled for by the needs of the day. 
The agencies of many companies are being recruited from 
the overfilled ranks of ro Sas clergymen, and the like, to 
whose success in the agency business some knowledge of its 
principles is indispensable. Such men by nature and by 
culture can not advance the interests of a business whose 
principles they do not understand; and to all such the book 
will be highly valuable. Nothing occurs to me that should 
be taken from or added to the book as the author has left it.’ 





This work should be in the hands of every life 
agent and solicitor in the United States, 

We are now prepared to fill orders promptly 
at the lowest price, as follows: 


PIE PEP GOUR. cc vecescrveveveseveceses $15.00 
Single COPTS cocsceccccccecveseeeecseres 1650) 
Address, 


J. H. & C. M. GOODSELL, 
71 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


| Union Building, - - - ‘ 


Maci.tL, Hatt & Lewis, 


FIRE AND MARINE 


INSURANCE AGENTS, 


NO. 110 LA SALLE STREET, 


Chicago. 


Commercial Mutual Insurance Co., 
OF CLEVELAND. 
Assets, over $300,000. 
Cleveland Insurance Company, 
OF CLEVELAND. 


Assets, over $300,000. 


| Detroit Fire & Marine Insurance Co., 


OF DETROIT. 


Assets, over $225,000. 


ALL LOSSES PROMPTLY ADJUSTED AND PAID AT 
THIS AGENCY. 








ter" The Excelsior Life Insurance Compa:y of New York 
offers the greatest inducements to parties see’ ine the benefit 
of life insurance. A few among the many advantages peculiar 
to this company, and mainly provided by its charter, are: 


Absolute non-forfeiture of all policies. 

Absolute non-forfeiture of all dividends. 

Annual dividends, from the first payment. 

Full participation in profits. 

Permanent loan of one-third of the premium, 

No premium notes required. 

Thirty days grace for the payment of premiuma. 

Only first-class, healthy lives insured, 

The greatest care in the selection of risks. 

Not a single loss in over fifteen months’ active 
business. 

The most perfect equity maintained among the 
assured, 

The most liberal policy as to residence and travel. 

Ample capiial and large and rapidly increasing 
surplus, 

All policies secured by deposit of United States 
Bonds with the State of New York. 
OFFICERS: 

Samcet T. Howarp, President. Sipvey Warn, Secretary. 
T. A, Pratt, Vice President. Cuas. N. Morcan, Actuary. 
Epwcnp Fow.er, M_D., Medical Examiner, 


OFFICE: 63 William Street, New York. 


F. M. HAWES, General Agent, 
152 Madison, Street, Chicago. 


X-L-C-R. 


THE PROFITS OF 


Fire Insurance Companies : 


OR, 
Facts FoR BusINess MEN. 


A Comprehensive and Unansweradble 
Exposition of the Unprofitableness of 
Fire Underwriting, for the Instruc- 
tion of Business Men: 


6,500 COPIES SOLD IN ONE WEEK. 


Opinion of D. A. HEALD, Vice-President of the 
Home Insurance Company, and Chairman of 
the Executive Committee of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. 


*T run no risk in recommending this pam- 
phlet to the careful consideration of all. I think 
it embraces a good deal of wholesome truth, and 
would be of much benefit if placed before the 
public eye.” 


—— 


Prides, DOF 16D COPE 0060 cescercccccccses $10.00 


FEF SOOO COPE 006 cccccisdcsveserseseesss 50.00 


A specimen copy sent on receipt of 10 cents. 


J. H. & C. M. GOODSELL, 


Publishers of THe SpecTaATor, 


No. 71 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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THE 


Great Western 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY | 


} 
OF NEW YORK, | 
| 


ROBERT BAGE, Presrdent. 
FREDERICK W. MACY, Vice-President. 





The Great Western Life Insurance Company issues 


ORDINARY LIFE POLICIES, | 


With or without participaticn in profits. 





SINGLE PAYMENT POLICIES, 


Requiring but one payment of premium, 
NON-FORFEITING POLICIES, 


ON THE TEN YEAR PLAN, the dividends of which continue 
through life. Dividends not forfeitable under any circum- 
stances. | 





ENDOWMENT POLICIES, 


! 


Combining the advantages of Life Insurance and the 
Savings Bank. 


| 


NON-FORFEITING 
ENDOWMENT POLICIES, | 


Payable in ten annual payments, WITH PROFITS. 
SURVIVORSHIP ANNUITIES, 


Securing the payment of an annuity upon a surviving hus- 
band, wife, or parent, for an entire life time. 


Insuring the payment of a certain amount to a child on 
attaining a given age; and all approved forms of policies. 


—_——_ 


THIRTY DAYS’ GRACE for payment of Annual | 


Premiums. 
ALL POLICIES INCONTESTIBLE. 
EXTENDED LIMITS OF TRAVEL, 


THE SECURITY OF THE STOCK PLAN, with | 


all the advantages of the Mutual system, 





Dividends Declared and Paid Annually. | 


CONDITION 


~~ 


OF THE 


City FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF 


HARTFORD, CONN., 


On the 1st day of Fanuary, 1869. 


ASSETS, OVER $500,000 


CAPITAL, PAID-UP 250,000 


THE ASSETS OF THE COMPANY ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Cash on hand, in bank, and in the 


hands of agents or other persons, $67,115.97 
New York, Boston and Hartford bank 

stock, ‘i ‘ ‘ 162,685.00 
Railroad stocks, ; . 27;441.00 


Bonds owned by the Company, viz. : 
Par value, $145,000; market value, 148,900.00 
Loans on bond and mortgage, being 
first lien unencumbered real estate, 
worth double the amount loaned, 
Debts otherwise secured, 
All other securities, 


69,570.00 
21,000.00 
7:277-40 


$503,989.37 





Total Assets, ‘ ‘ 


LIABILITIES: 


| Nothing due or not due to banks or 


| 


other creditors. 
No losses adjusted and due. 


| Losses adjusted and not due, losses 


CHILDREN’S ENDOWMENTS, | 


unadjusted, and losses in suspense 
waiting for further proof, 


| . - $38,215.54 
No other claims against the Company. 


$38,215.54 


Total Liabilities, . 


———_——_ 


_ C.T. Wesster, President. 
G. W. Lester, Secretary. 





| 
'S. Frencu, General Agent for 
Western States, 


| 
| 
| 


| B. W. FRENCH, Sfectéal Agent, 


The Policies of this Company acquire a cash value when | 


two annual premiums have been paid. The Company will 
furnish, when required, certificates of the cash value of pol- 


icies, which are thereby rendered unquestionable security | 


for loans. 

The premium of Policies may be paid annually, semi- 
annually, or quarterly. : 

The insured has the option of a paid-up Policy or its 
equivalent in CASH, 


CHICAGO AGENCY, 
No. 154 Washington Street. 


Room 9, 


GEO. SOUTHWELL, GENERAL AGENT. 
J. ApAMs ALLEN, M.D., Medical Examiner. 





OFFICE: OVER 130 LAKE STREET, 
CHICAGO. 


| R. W. HOSMER & CO., 


LocaL AGENTS, 


| Office, No. 27 Chamber of Commerce, Chicago. 


| 
| Minor C3 

| aS. S 
| 


| DwiGut 


THE 


AMERICAN TONTINE 


Life and Savings Insurance Co., 
No. 149 Broadway, New York. 


CasH CAPITAL, 


OFFICERS: 


WiLtiam H. Luptow, President. 

Rospert M. Stratton, Vice President. 
HENRY SNYDER, Secretary. 

D. Parks FACKLER, Consulting Actuary. 
Joun N. Wurtine, Counsel. 

Foster & Tuomson. Solicttors. 

Cuas. McMILLAN, M.D, Medical Examiner. 


DIRECTORS: 


Wo. H. Luptow, President. 

Rost. M. Stratton, Vice President. 

SAMUEL WILLETS, of Willets & Co. 

CLARENCE S. Brown, of Brown Bros. & Co, 
ONATHAN THORNE, of Thorne, Watson & Co, 
OuUN N. WuitinG, Attorney and Counsellor, 
ROBERT SCHELL, of Robert Schell & Co. 


-, +» $125,000 





. O. Seymour, of J. O. Seymour & Co. 
VILLIAM BLoopGoop, No. 23 West Twenty-Fourth St. 
| . P. Grraup Foster, of Foster & Thomson. 
. WILSON STRATTON, Treasurer Novelty lron Works, 
} oseru M. Coorer, of Cooper, Fellows & Co. 
t. L. KENNEDY, Vice President Bank of Commerce, 
Minor C. MorGan, Banker. 
— Caswell & Co. 
DWARD HaiGut, President National Bank of the Com- 
monwealth. 
| Wiei1amM M. Tween, No. 237 Broadway. 

CHuarces J. Suerarp, No. 242 Water Street. 
OWNSEND, No. 63 Wall Street. 
Puitie W. Enos, of P. W. Engs & Sons. 

MES M. Brown, of Brown Bros. & Co, 


A 
| emma L. Mitcuiiyi, Merchant. 


| Exyan T. Brown, of Elijah T. Brown & Co, 
| A.S. Hewitt, of Cooper, Hewitt & Co, 

J. C. GARRIGUS, General Agent for Illinois, 
No. 9 Speed’s Block, Cuicaco, 


ay AGENTS WANTED. 








GARDEN CITY 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF CHICAGO. 





Capital, - - - = = $200,000. 


| 


OFFICE, No. 8O LA SALLE STREET. 


JOHN C. HAINES, President. 
JOHN SCHNEIDER, Vice-President. 
J. E. CHADWICK, Secretary. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 





| Gro. SCHNEIDER, President State Savings Insti- 
| tution. 
| Jarep Gace, Capitalist. 
H. H. Suurexpt, of H. H. Shufeldt & Co. 
J. W. Preston, of Spruance, Preston & Co, 
Joun C. Hares, Esq. 
1 C. B. Sawyer, of Davis, Sawyer & Co. 
_Joun C. Dore, Commission Merchant. 
C. J. Gitpert, of Gilbert, Updike & Co. 
_L. B. Stpway, President Turner & Sidway 
| Leather Co. 
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GENERAL AGENTS WANTED 
by the 


| 
| 
| 
| 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Of New York, | 
| 


For the following territory: Minnesota, South- | 
ern Towa, Southern Illinois, Kansas, Tennes- | 
see, Oregon, Michigan, and Western New York. | 


Men of experience can make FIRST-CLASS | 
engagements, by applying while the field is open, | 
to 

EDGAR H. KELLOGG, 
Superintendent of Agencies, 


Milwaukee, Wis. 








} 
Cuicaco INsurRANCE PLaTE!| 


COMPANY. 


ESTABLISHED 1866. 





Manufacturers of Insurance Plates 


THE QUEEN | Macitt, Hatt & Lewis, 






Union Building, - - - - Chicago. 


| FIRE AND MARINE 
[FIRE] LIVERPOOL | 
IMSURANCE AGENTS, 
INSURANCE AND 
NO. 110 LA SALLE STREET, 
COMPANY, LONDON. | 
| 


Authorized Capital, - - - £2,000,000 | 
STERLING. 


Subscribed Capital, - - - £1,909,720 Commercial Mutual Insurance Co., 
Paid up Capital and Surplus, | 


} 


$1,342,550 in COLD. | 
A SPECIAL FUND OF $200,000 is held by the Insurance | 
Department at Albany, for the benefit of Policy Holders, 
U. S. BRANCH, 117 Broadway, New York. 
—_— _ Cleveland Insurance Company, 
GEORGE ADLARD, Manager. WM. H. ROSS, Secretary. 
J. A. HOYT, Sup't of Agencies. 


OF CLEVELAND. 


Assets, over $300,000. 


OF CLEVELAND. 





TRUSTEES IN NEW YORK: 


} 
} 
SHEPHERD KNAPP, President Mechanic’s Bank. | 
WILLIAM H. MACY, President Leather Manuf. Bank. | 
JAMES M. MORRISON, President Manhattan Bank. | 


DIRECTORS IN NEW YORK: 


Assets, over $300,000. 


| Detroit Fire & Marine Insurance Co., 


SAMUEL D. BABCOCK........ Babcock rothers & Co. 
MARTIN BATES... .............Martin Bates, Jun., & Co, 
ARCHIBALD BAXTER.......... 2 Hanover Square. 
aa | lee H. B. Claflin & Co. | OF DETROIT. 


OF ALL STYLES. 





CASS, MILLER € CO., Proprietors, 


52 and 54 S. Clinton street, - - Chicago. 


AGENTS’ | 
| 





} 


Monetary, Life, and Valuation 


TABLES, 
With interesting and Valuable Explanations of 
the Theory and Practice of Life Insurance, 
BY 
D. Parks FACKLER, Consulting Actuary. 





Though Mr. Fackler’s book has been so short 
a time before the public, many orders and sey- 
eral favorable criticisms have been received, 
from which we give the following: 





From Suerrarp Homans, Actuary Mutual Life.] 

“The little work is full of very interesting information, 
valuable not to an agent only, but also to an actuary; indeed, 
there is a great deal of statistical and tabular matter which 
can be found nowhere else.” 
[From Hon. Joun E. Sanroxrp, Insurance Commissioner 

of Massachusetts. } 

“It is a valuable and convenient book, one that every 
person who has to do practically with Life Insurance will be 

lad to own, * * * * Every agent ought not only to 
cove it, but to study it.” 


[From Epwin W. Bryant, Actuary Connecticut Mutual 


ife. 

**It is a work especially called for by the needs of the day. 
The agencies of many companies are being recruited from 
the overfilled ranks of teachers, clergymen, and the like, to 
whose success in the agency business some knowledge of its 
principles is indispensable. Such men by nature and by 
culture can not adyance the interests of a business whose 
principles they do not understand; and to all such the book 
will be highly valuable. Nothing occurs to me that should 
be taken from or added to the book as the author has left it.” 





This work should be in the hands of every life 
agent and solicitor in the United States, 

We are now prepared to fill orders promptly 
at the lowest price, as follows: 


PPE DI GOCGR . c i ceccsasvnceceesesovess $15.00 | 
Single Coptes .eecceccveces sevdranwesiieie 1.50 | 
Address, 


J. H. & C. M. GOODSELL, 
71 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


WILLIAM H. GUION...........Williams & Guion, 
JAMES HARPER (Ex-Mayor)...Harper & Brothers. } 


J. BOORMAN JOHNSTON ......J. Boorman Johnston & Co. | Assets, over $225,000. 
SHEPHERD KNAPP... ....... President Mechanics Bank, | 
HENRY F. SPAULDING Spaulding, Hunt & Co. } 


JOSEPH STUART...............J. & J. Stuart & Co. — 
WILLIAM WATSON ............ William Watson & Co. 


JAMES L. ROSS, Agent, ALL LOSSES PROMPTLY ADJUSTED AND PAID AT 
Mercantile Building, 114 and 116 La Salle street, Chicago, Il. THIS AGENCY. 





EXCELSIOR. | THE PROFITS OF 


Fire Insurance Companies : 


OR, 


Facts For Business MEN. 








2 The Excelsior Life Insurance Compa-y of New York, A Comprehensive and Unanswerable 

offers the greatest inducements to parties see’ in’ the benefit | o20 Y, ° 
of life insurance. A few among the many advantages peculiar Exposition of the Unprofitableness of 
Fire Underwriting, for the Instruc- 


to this company, and mainly provided by its charter, are: 
Absolute non-forfeiture of all policies. tion of Business Men: 


Absolute non-forfeiture of all dividends. 

Annual dividends, from the first payment. — 

Full participation in profits. 

Permanent loan of one-third of the premium. 6,500 COPIES SOLD IN ONE WEEK. 
No premium notes required. 

Thirty days grace for the payment of premiums. — 


Only first- wuthy lives ¢ 
af etna Nay mele sec tangyepe Opinion of D. A. Heap, Vice-President of the 


The greatest care in the selection of risks. ° 
Not a single loss in over fifteen months’ active Home Insurance Company, and Cisirman 4 


business the Executive Committee of the National 
The most perfect equity maintained among the Board of Fire Underwriters. 
assured. “T run no risk in recommending this pam- 


The most liberal policy as to residence and travel. phlet to the careful consideration of all. I think 
Ample capiial and large and rapidly increasing it embraces a good deal of wholesome truth, and 


surplus, ; ~ would be of much benefit if placed before the 
All policies secured by deposit of United States public eye.” 
Bonds with the State of New York. | — 
OFFICERS: . y 
Samvet T. Howarp, President. Sipvey Warp, Secretary. Price, per son copses labialis hana sree la eesti: $10.00 
T. A, Pratt, Vice President. Cuas. N. Morcax, Actuary. PCr 1,000 COPIES»... eeeeceecerarcceccerees 50.00 


Epmcunp Fow.er, M.D., Medical Examiner, 


OFFICE: 63 William Street, New York. 
F. M. HAWES, General Agent, 
152 Madison, Street, Chicago. 


X-L-C-R. 


A specimen copy sent on receipt of 10 cents. 


J. H. & C. M. GOODSELL, 


Publishers of THE SpPEcTATOR, 


No. 71 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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THE 


Great Western 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 


ROBERT BAGE, President. 
FREDERICK W. MACY, Vice-President. 


The Great Western Life Insurance Company issues 


ORDINARY LIFE POLICIES, | 


With or without participation in profits. 





SINGLE PAYMENT POLICIES, 


Requiring but one payment of premium, | 
NON-FORFEITING POLICIES, | 


ON THE TEN YEAR PLAN, the dividends of which continue 
through life. Dividends not forfeitable under any circum- 
stances. 


ENDOWMENT POLICIES, | 
Combining the advantages of Life Insurance and the | 
Savings Bank. 

NON-FORFEITING | 

ENDOWMENT POLICIES, | 


Payable in ten annual payments, WITH PROFITS. 


SURVIVORSHIP ANNUITIES, 


' 
Securing the payment of an annuity upon a surviving hus- 
band, wife, or parent, for an entire life time. | 
' 


CHILDREN’S ENDOWMENTS, | 


Insuring the payment of a certain amount to a child on 
attaining a given age; and all approved forms of policies. 


— 
THIRTY DAYS’ GRACE for payment of Annual 
Premiums. 
« ALL POLICIES INCONTESTIBLE. 
EXTENDED LIMITS OF TRAVEL, 


THE SECURITY OF THE STOCK PLAN, with | 
all the advantages of the Mutual system, | 
| 








Dividends Declared and Paid Annually. | 


The Policies of this Company acquire a cash value when | 
two annual premiums have been paid. The Company will | 
furnish, when required, certificates of the cash value of pol- | 
icies, which are thereby rendered unquestionable security 
for loans. 4 

The premium of Policies may be paid annually, semi- | 
annually, or quarterly. ; | 

The insured has the option of a paid-up Policy or its | 
equivalent in CASH, | 

| 


CHICAGO AGENCY, 


Room 9g, - - No. 154 Washington Street. | 


GEO. SOUTHWELL, GeneRAL AGENT. 
J. ApAMs ALLEN, M.D., Medical Examiner. 





CONDITION 


OF THE 


City FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF 


HARTFORD, CONN., 


ASSETS, OVER 


CAPITAL, PAID-UP 


THE ASSETS OF THE COMPANY ARE AS 


Cash on hand, in bank, and in the 
hands of agents or other persons, 
New York, Boston and Hartford bank 

stock, ‘ ° - 
Railroad stocks, . . : 
Bonds owned by the Company, viz. : 


Par value, $145,000; market value, 148,900.00 | 


Loans on bond and mortgage, being 
first lien unencumbered real estate, 
worth double the amount loaned, 


Debts otherwise secured, a 
All other securities, ° . 
Total Assets, ‘ - 


LIABILITIES: 


Nothing due or not due to banks or 
other creditors. 

No losses adjusted and due. 

Losses adjusted and not due, losses 
unadjusted, and losses in suspense 
waiting for further proof, 

No other claims against the Company. 


Total Liabilities, . ° 





On the ist day of Fanuary, 1869. 


$500,000 


250,000 


FOLLOWS: | 


$67,115.97 | 


162,685.00 | 
27,441.00 | 


69,570.00 


21,000.00 
7:277-40 


$503,989.37 


$38,215.54 


$38,215.54 


C. T. WessTER, President. 
G. W. Lester, Secretary. 


S. Frencu, General Agent for 


Western States, 


B. W. FRENCH, Sfecial Agent, 


OFFICE: OVER 130 LAKE STREET, 


CHICAGO. 


R. W. HOSMER & CO., 


Loca AGENTS, 





GARDEN CITY 





THE 


AMERICAN IT ONTINE 


Life and Savings Insurance Co., 


No. 149 Broadway, New York. 


CasH CAPITAL, . . $125,000 


OFFICERS: 


Wiriiiam H. Luptow, President. 

Ropert M. Stratton, Vice President. 
HENRY SNYDER, Secretary. 

D. Parks FACKLER, Consulting Actuary. 
Joun N. WuitinG, Counsel. 

Foster & Tuomson, Solicitors. 

Cuas. McMILLAN, M.D, Medical Examiner. 


DIRECTORS: 


Wm. H. Luptow, President. 
Rost. M. Stratton, Vice President. 
SamMveEL WILLETSs, of Willets & Co, 
CLARENCE S. Brown, of Brown Bros. & Co, 
ONATHAN THORNE, of Thorne, Watson & Co, 
oun N. WuitinG, Attorney and Counsellor, 
OBERT SCHELL, of Robert Schell & Co, 
. O. Seymour, of J. O. Seymour & Co. 
V1LLIAM BLoopGoop, No. 23 West Twenty-Fourth St, 
. P. Grraup Foster, of Foster & Thomson, 
. WILSON STRATTON, Treasurer Novelty lron Works, 
osernu M. Coorer, of Cooper, Fellows & Co. 
t. L. KENNEDy, Vice President Bank of Commerce. 
Minot C. MoxrGan, Banker. 
— Caswe tt, of John Caswell & Co. 
-pWARD HaiGcut, President National Bank of the Com- 


monwealth. 


WILi1AM M. Tweep, No. 237 Broadway. 
Cuarces J. Suerarp, No. 242 Water Street, 
DwiGcut TowNnsEnND, No. 63 Wall Street. 
Puitir W. Enos, of P. W. Engs & Sons, 
— M. Brown, of Brown Bros. & Co. 
SAMUEL L. MitcuiLt, Merchant. 

E.yau T. Brown, of Elijah T. Brown & Co, 
A. S. Hewitt, of Cooper, Hewitt & Co, 





J. C. GARRIGUS, General Agent for Illinois, 


No. 9 Speed’s Block, Cu1caco, 
ae AGENTS WANTED. 





INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF CHICAGO. 


bean - = = = = $200,000. 


oe 


OFFICE, No. 8O LA SALLE STREET. 


|JOHN C. HAINES, President. 


JOHN SCHNEIDER, Vice-President. 
J. E. CHADWICK, Secretary. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 


Gro. ScHNEIDER, President State Savings Insti- 


tution. 


| Jarep Gace, Capitalist. 
H. H. Suurexopt, of H. H. Shufeldt & Co. 
J. W. Preston, of Spruance, Preston & Co. 
Joun C. Hatnes, Esq. 
1 C. B. Sawyer, of Davis, Sawyer & Co. 
| Joun C. Dore, Commission Merchant. 
_C. J. Gucsert, of Gilbert, Updike & Co. 
L. B. Sipway, President Turner & Sidway 
| Office, No. 27 Chamber of Commerce, Chicago. | Leather Co. 
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R. H. JORDAN, 


GENERAL INSURANCE AGENT, 


112 La Salle Street. 


Lamar Fire Insurance Company, B E N E 2 I | | 


OF NEW YORK. 








Capital, - - - - - - $300,000.00 
Surplus, - - - - - 209,963.71 
Assets, - - - - - - $509,963.71 


American Exchange Ins. Co., 


OF NEW YORK. 








Capital, - - - - - - $200,000.00 
Surplus, - - - - - 54,170.40 
Assets, - - - - - - $254,170.40 


Maryland Fire Insurance Co., 
OF BALTIMORE. 


Capital, - - - - - - 
Surplus, - - - - - 


$200,000.00 
98.354-23 


$298,354-23 





Assets, - - - - - - 


OF CINCINNATI, 


$100,000.00 deposited with the Auditor of State 
as a perpetual guarantee. 





WIDOWS? AND ORPHANS’ 
BENEFIT 


Life Insurance Company, 


No. 132 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





CHARLES H. RAYMOND, 


President. 


This Company, under the direction of the most prudent and 
experienced Board of Trustees engaged in the business of life 
underwriting, issues Life and Endowment Policies at cash 
rates. 


Assets, $1,000,000. 
All Policies lesued on the Mutual Plan. 


PAID UP CAPITAL, - - - 
ACCUMULATIONS, - - - 
DIVISIBLE SURPLUS, - - - 


$200,000 
800,000 


100,000 


The entire surplus ts divided equitably among 
the Policy Holders. 


ROBT. A. GRANNISS, Secretary. 

G. 8S. WINSTON, Mepicat EXAMINER. 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, Consutting AcTUARY. 
WILLIAM BETTS, Counsec. 

MINTURN POST, ConsvuLting Prysictan. 


Experienced Agents desiring to represent this 
successful and popular Company are invited to 
address the home office. 


| 





THE 


MUTUAL 


Lire INsurANCE Co. 


NEWARK, N. J. 


ORGANIZED CHARTER 


1845, 


Enters on its TwENTY-FocurtTu year with over 


$14,000,000 of «assets with an 
ample reserve for all obligations ; declaring 50 PER 
CENT. of return premiums ; paying Two of like 


well invested, 


amount, making 100 per cent. in 1868. Being | 


in fact, what it isin name, PuRELY Mutvat, it 
It does not 
waste their means to procure new business, or for 


seeks only the interests of the members. 


any cther purpose. Its affairs are conducted, as 


| all legitimate business should be, with CARE, PRU- 


Flome Mutual Life Insurance Co., 


DENCE and ECONOMY. 
It issues all forms of Policies on the most favor- 


able terms warranted by perfect security. It annu- 


| PERPETUAL. | 


Cuartes G. Hosart & Co., 


Vo. 15 Chamber of Commerce, 
CHICAGO. 





CHARLES G. HOBART, SAMUEL M. NICKERSON, } 
GEO. C. CLARKE, 


Are Agents for the following reliable Companies : 


New England M. Marine Insurance Co. 
BOSTON. 
Assets over $1,000,000. 
| American Fire and Marine Ins. Co. 
| BOSTON. 
| Assets over $650,000. 
| Independent Fire and M. Ins. Co., 
BOSTON. 
Assets over $325,000. 
North American Fire Insurance Co., 
NEW YORK. 
Assets over $700,000. 
Excelsior Fire Insurance Company, 
NEW YORK. 
Assets over $300,000. 





Fulton Fire insurance Company, 
NEW YORK. 
Assets over $200,000. 


Fire, Marine, and Inland 


ally squares its accounts by reserving the value of all | 


obligations, and making such division of surplus as 
all members can understand, 


It ACCOMMODATES its members, loaning those 


who wish of their own money the sum shown by 
science and experience not needed for INSURANCE 
until returned by dividend, in contrast with those 


| acho require them to pay ALL IN CASH, subject to 


| F. G. SNI LLING, M.D., A. W. 


Insurance. 


Chas. G. Hobart & Co. 





WILLIAM Bb. HAYWARD, 


the expenses and risks of management by others. | 


The company, having always pursued the above 
course, expects to continue it in future. 


LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 
EDW’'D A. STRONG, B. C. MILLER, 
Secretary. 


AMZI DODD, 


Mathematician. 


A. H. JOHNSON, 


Cashier. 


Medical Advisers: 
J. B. JACKSON, M._D., E. HOLDEN, M.D., 
WOODHULL, M.D, 


Directors: 


LEWIS C. GROVER, 
HENRY McFARLAN, 
CHARLES 8. MACKNET, 
A. 8. SNELLING, 
RANDALL H. GREENE, 
I. H. FROTHINGHAM, 


JOHN R. WEEKS, 
NEHEMIAH PERRY, 
EDWARD A, STRONG, 
JOSIAH 0. LOW, 
JOSEPH A. HALSEY, 
BENJAMIN C. MILLER. 


GEO. R. CLARKE, Agent for Chicago, 


128 Washington Street. 


WILLIAM CHARLES, State 


Quincy, Llinois. 


Agent, 


Vice President. | 


General Insurance Broker, 


139 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Fire, Lake, Ocean and Canal Insurance 


effected at the lowest rates in first-class companies, without 
additional cost to the insured. 


Particular attention given to insurance on VESSELS and 
their CARGOES, and on all kinds of MERCHANDISE, in- 
cluding WOOL, TOBACCO, COTTON and PETROLEUM; 

| also, to MANUFACTURING and other SPECIAL RISKS. 


} I REFER, BY PERMISSION, TO 


{| American Exchange National Bank. 
Campbell, Magee & Co., 12 and 124 Duane street. 
Brank & Gihon, 42 and 44 Murray street. 
George Bliss & Co., 340 Broadway. 
Kendall, Opkyke & Co., 283 College place. 
Butler, Pitkin & Co., 356 Broadway. 
Northrup, Taylor & Co., 312 Broadway. 


Clark, West & Co., 460 Broome street. 

Thomas & Benham, 108 Broad street. 

W.H. Harris & Co., 114 Broad street. 

Richmond Brothers, 54 Vesey street. 

Glen Cove Starch Manufacturing Co., 166 Fulton street. 
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THE PIONEER COMPANY. 


THE ORIGINAL 


TRAVELERS INSURANCE 


COMPANY, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Assets, July 1, 1868, $1,059,605.24 


INSURES! AGAINST 


ACCIDENTS 


| 
Causing Death or Total Disability from Labor | 


or Business. 


| 


LEWIS H. DAVIS, 8. F. REQUA, 


UARDIAN DAVIS, JAMES & CO., 


F, 8. JAMES. 


MUTUAL 


General Insurance Agents, 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


114 La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinots, 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 


AGENTS FOR THE FOLLOWING RELIABLE NEW YORK 
COMPANIES, VIZ.: 


ORGANIZED 1859. 


Lorillard Fire Insurance Co., 


} 


ACCIDENT Poticies written for any term from one month to 
one year, insuring from $500 to $10,000 in case of fatal acci- 
dent, or $3 to #50 weekly indemnity for totally disabling 
injuries caused by accident, at an annual cost of $5 to $25 per 
$1000, according to occupation and degree of hazard. 


LIFE INSURANCE. 


The TRAVELERS also grants all approved forms of full Life 
Insurance, at low rates of premium, either on the STOCK o1 
MUTUAL plan. The former at rates so low as to be equal to a 
LARGE DIVIDEND IN ADVANCE. 

Participating policies give all the profits to the assured. 
Dividends available annually, to increase the amount of the 
policy, or to liquidate next year's premiums, or to purchase 
indemnity for disabling injuries in advance, to the amount of 
$5 per week for each $1,000 insured: thus GUARANTEEING THE 
DIVIDEND to that extent. 

All full life or endowment policies NON-FORFEITABLE, 





Comsinep Lire anp Acctpent INsuRANCE 
UNDER ONE POLICY AND PREMIUM. 


The Travelers also combines with any approved form of full 
life insurance, when desired, the payment of a weekly indem- 
nity for totally disabling injuries by accident—thus combining 
all the benefits of both Life and Accident insurance under one 
policy and premium, at rates less than most companies charge 
for Life insurance alone. This form of policy meets with much 
favor, and the Travelers is the only company that writes it. 


WHAT HAS BEEN DONE. 


In its Life department, the Travelers has already, in its first 
two years’ business, written over 4,200 policies —a greater 
number than any other life company in the same time (with 
one exception). 

In its Accident department, it has written upwards of 


130,000 policies, and 
Paid $850,000 in Losses, 
including over 9,000 losses by non-fatal injury, and 114 death 


losses by accident, in which the large sum of $308,000 was 
realized for $1,934 received in premiuius, 





JAS. G. BATTERSON, President. 

RODNEY DENNIS, Secretary. 

CHAS. E. WILSON, Assistant Secretary. 
EDWIN W. BRYANT, Actuary. 

Hon. ELIZUR WRIGHT, Consulting Actuary. 


WESTERN BRANCH OFFICE: 
80 La Salle Street, Chicago. 


JULIUS WHITE, Manacer. 


| 
| 


| All Policies Non-forfeitable. | 


Cash Assets, $1,500,000. 


Policies in force, - $25,000,000 


Phenix Insurance Company, 


Assets, over - 1,500,000 
Cash Assets, $1,700,000. 
| ? > ? 
Annual Income, - 800,000 

Losses Patd, - - 450,009 


| 


Corn Exchange Insurance Co., 


Last Casn Divipenp, Firty Per Cent. 
Cash Assets, $500,000. 


WALTON H. PECKIAM, President. 

H. V. GAHAGAN, Secretary. 

LUCIUS McADAM, Actuary. 

G. A. FUDICKAR, Superintendent of the Ger- 
man Department. 


Atlantic Fire Insurance Co., 


Cash Assets, $500,000. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR THE 


GERMAN DEPARTMENT: Mercantile Fire Insurance Co., 


; : s sels, $250,000. 
a Salle Street, Cash Assets, $ 50, 


A. C. GREENEBAUM, 151 
Chicago. 

LOUIS FROMME, New York City. 

MARCUS WALL, Buffalo, N. Y 

D. J. BLANKE, St. Louis, Mo. 

EDWARD FROMME, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

JULIUS NATHANSON, Milwaukee, Wis. 

GEORGE KEIM, Charleston, S. C. 

ADOLPH MOSES, Quincy, IIl. 

| MAYER KOHEN, Albany, N. Y. 


All losses at this agency promptly settled and 
paid by 


DAVIS, JAMES & CO. 
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KNICKERBOCKER MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Erastus Lyman, President. 


ESTABLISHED 1853. 


GeorcE F. Snirren, Secretary. 


SOME OF THE ADVANTAGES OFFERED BY THIS COMPANY. 


The question ts no longer, “Shall I insure my life ?” but ‘Where is it to my advantage to insure ?” 


Dividends will be made annually on the Contribution Plan, to apply on the payment of the second annual preminm, on all policies dated on 


and after January 1, 1869. 


Endowment policies, payable in §, 10, 15, 20, 25, 30, and 35 years from the date of the policy, will be granted. 
All policies with profits are non-forfeitable by their own terms. 
It allows the insured to travel and reside in any portion of the United States and Europe, at any and all seasons of the year, without extra charge. 
It abolishes almost all restrictions on occupation. 
It is the most liberal in favoring policyholders in the payment of their premiums. 
It will, if desired, make a loan of part of the premium, which favors persons of small means in securing about double the amount of insurance 
that can be had for the same cash payment in an all-cash company. 
Its dividends are added to policies, or applied to reduction of loans, or payable in cash, if no loan has been made. 


Every Desirable form of Policy Issued for any Amount from $1,000 to $25,000 on a Single Life 


No restrictions in policies as to travel or residence in any part of the civilized settlements of the United States. 


Free permits to Europe. 
No extra charge for army and navy officers. 


No extra charge for captains and officers of first-class steamships and sailing vessels voyaging to and from ports of the United States and Europe. 


S. A. MATTISON, Manager Norruwestern Disrricr. 


No extra charge for railroad conductors, etc. 


J. B. WueEaton, Agency Superintendent. 


G. C. RANDALL, Cashier. 


OFFICE, - - 


MANHATTAN 





| 
| 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY,| 


OF NEW YORK. 


Offices, Nos. 156 and 158 Broadway. 


Henry STOKES, President. 


C. Y. Wepre, Vice-President. J. L. Havsry, Secretary. 
8. N. Srespins, Actuary. H. Y. Wempce, Ass’t Sec'y 


—__— 


ADVANTAGES TO INSURERS: 


SMALLEST RATIO OF MORTALITY. 

EXPENSES LESS THAN ANY CASH COMPANY. 
LIBERAL MODES OF PAYMENT OF PREMIUMS. 
Insurers receive the LARGEST BONUS EVEK GIVEN, 
Dividends made annually on all participating policies. 

No claims unpaid. 

All kinds of non-forfeiting life and endowment policies issued. 
Policies incontestible. 

All endowment policies non-forfeitable after one payment. 


The following are examples of the operations of the last divi- 
dend : 


Policies Issued in 1864, only Four Years Ago. 


Age Amount Premium Added Total 
atissue. Insured, Paid. to Policy. Am’t Policy. 
40 $10,000 #1280 $3,572 $13 572 
85 8 000 1.092 2.348 10,848 
80 7,500 Tus 2 703 10,208 
25 7,000 571 2 NS 9 


This is an entirely new plan, giving insurers the largest re- | 


turn ever made by any company in the same period. 





GEORGE A. FRENCH, Manchester, N. H., General Agent 
for Maine and New Hampshire. 

J. MASON EVERETT, Boston, Mass., General Agent for 
Eastern Massachusetts. 

0. L. SHELDON, Rochester, New York, General Agent for 
Northern New York. 


RK, J. BALL, Buffalo, New York, General Agent for Western 


New York 

L. D. WINDSOR, Erie, Pennsylvania, General Agent for 
Pennsylvania. 

LEWIS SPENCER & CO., Cleveland, Ohio, General Agents 
for Ohio, Indiana, etc. 


T. L. MILLER & CO., Agents, 
CHICAGO 


INTERNATIONAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Assets, $1,059,780. 53. 


T. L. MILLER & CO., Agents. 


PROVIDENCE 


WASHINGTON INSURANCE CO., 
Assets, $370,652.98. 
T. L. MILLER & CO., Agents. 


STANDARD 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Assets, $325,799.62. 
T. L. MILLER & CO., Agents. 


MERCHANTS 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Assets, $337,631.00. 
T. L. MILLER & CO., Agents. 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Assets, $250,127.06. 


T. L, MILLER & CO., Agents. 


MANHATTAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Assets, $5,000,000. 


T. L. MILLER & CO., Agents. 


Office, 108 and 110 La Salle Street, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


166 and 168 Randolph Street, Chicago. 
GENERAL, SPECIAL, AND TRAVELING AGENTS WANTED. 


Lumbermans Insurance Co., 


OF CHICACO. 


Paid up Capital, - - $300,000. 





H. G. POWERS, President. 


THOS. GOODMAN, Sec'y. 
T. M. AVERY, Vice-President. 


T. L. MILLER & CO., 
Agents. 


OFFICE, Nos. 108 & 110 LASALLE STREET. 


ASSETS — January 1, 1868: 


NNN id cconntdedenkadsdcses 20eesscnsens $34,075 16 
a enc. ban che derdeceeneseneebae 107,497 37 
I TIO 5 ods 0.050.005 cosacevedcrcaoe 54,450 00 
Loans secured by U. 8. Bonds and National Bank 

ic d:aiigadeesaes Sache enkeéueuseeanesxsen 149,841 50 
ee NE ccs witccksciwascdecsnesidenssanse 20,769 86 





Total Assets......ccccce coccceescccc ss G508,000 SD 


LIABILITIES: 


IIE i ids seb cid ddd nauudinscaneient $21,698 64 
EE GERGE GRIND cicevccecsse svcssevcoccovecesess 9,473 07 


$31,171 71 





DIRECTORS: 


A. G. POWERS, of Durand Brothers & Powers. 
THOMAS M. AVERY, Lumber Merchant. 
THOMAS GOODMAN, Secretary Lumbermans Insurance Oo. 
WILLIAM T ALLEN, of Day, Allen, & Co, 
NATHAN MEARS, of Mears, Bates & Co. 
ALFRED COWLES, of the Chicago Tribune. 
N. LUDINGTON, of N. Ludington & Co. 

8. D. KIMBARK, of Hall, Kimbark &. Co. 

J. SPALDING, of Welles & Spalding 
WILLIAM B. PHILLIPS, of Goss & Phillips. 

| Mane RYERSON, Lumber Merchant. 
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PHGQ@NIX 





Insurance @ Company 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


BRANCH FOR THE WEST AND SOUTH, No. 24 FOURTH STREET, CINCINNATI. 


Cash Capital, - 
Assets, January, 1869, 
Total Losses Paid, 





- $600,000.00 
- — 15467,835.60 
-  4,102,169.78 


By a firm and faithful adherence to a strictly legitimate Fire Insurance Business, and a prompt cash payment of all honest losses, the mana- 
gers of the PHCENIX hope to merit and receive a continuance of the very liberal patronage extended to the Company in every section of the 


United States since its incorporation. 


BROWN and AYARS, Resident Agents, No. 72 LaSalle Street, Chicago. 


COMMERCE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF ALBANY, NEW YORK. 


CAPITAL, - - - 
ASSETS, over - - 


ADAM VAN ALLEN, President. 


G. A. VAN ALLEN, V. Pres’t. 


$400,000 


600,000 


R. M. HAMILTON, Sec’y. 


BROWN and AYARS, Agents, Chicago. 





HOPE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Or Provipence, R. I. 








CEE s cdnindtcceeenssecersskeensesneenes $150,000 
DUNG 6065 dese sissesccesdssececeseoedessees 50,000 
GE Soc de ccbaedsccccadsnctasone senane 
LOGtGR URGE, «occ cccvenssccseccecesseusess 6,000 
Capital and Surplus .......ccccececessssceees $194,000 





AMOS M. WARNER, President. 


BROWN and AYARS, Agents, Chicago. 


JOSEPH MARTIN, Secretary. 








TRADESMEN’S 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


No. 168 Broapway, New York. 








CID Sin cccncecdoveccesaws. eétadedvcause $150,000 
SAIN 6c code cc vccviccccccssosocesesesceccverces 185,000 
Geese Cath Asests, 6 oc ccccuvsccccovesvesqeece $335,000 
Losses Unadjusted...........ccccccccccccssccsens 15,000 
Capital and Surplus ..........6.eee eee eeeees $320,000 


D. B. KEELER, President. T. Y. BROWN, Secretary. 


BROWN and AYARS, Agents, Chicago. 
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THE 


EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 


denen No. 92 Broapway, New York. yee tabaci 
WM. C. ALEXANDER. asses : , — HENRY B. HYDE. 





Secretary, 
J. W. ALEXANDER. 


Actuary, 
G. W. PHILLIPS. 


CASH ASSETS, 


$8,000,000, 


ANNUAL INCOME, 


$5,000,000. 


Dividends paid annually in Cash, 5 
contributing to each policyholder 
a full participation in the profits 
for the year past. 


THE LARGEST 


(for its years) 
yc4 SH MUTUAL 


COMPANY 


SUM ASSURED, 
(From Jan. 1 to Sept. 30, 1868) 


$51,000,000. 





ad nad 
> <a as 
ALL Poticies NON-FORFEITABLE. = 


HENRY F. JENNISO N, General yore - - - No. 150 Washington Street, 


(One door west of the Union National Bank) Chicago. 





THE ‘ 


NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE 


COMPANY, OF NEW YORK. 
OrFice, No. 112 BROADWAY, CORNER OF FULTON STREET. 


ASSETS, over - - - - - §400,000 


Life Insurance; Annuities; Endowments. 
DIVIDEND, JANUARY 1, 1868, FIFTY PER CENT. ALL POLICIES NON-FORFEITABLE. 





BOARD OF DIRECTORS: ¢ 

EDWARD A. JONES H. J. RAYMOND, S. C. HERRING, J. F. KNAPP, J. C. DIMMICK, 

JOSEPH WILDE, T. B. VAN BUREN, S. M. BEARD, J. R DOW, CHARLES CURTIS, 

ELI BEARD, HENRY CLEWS, HOWELL SMITH, J. A. ISELIN, HECTOR TOULMIN, 

A. WRIGHT, M.D. F. H. LUMMUS, S. W. TRUSLOW, W. A. CUMMINGS, H. I. WORTHINGTON, 

H. P. FREEMAN, ROBERT CROWLEY, J. O. HALSEY, JOHN DEMERITT. T. A. HALSEY, 

EDWARD A. JONES, President. 
JONATHAN O. HALSEY, Iice-President. JOHN A. MORTIMORE, Secre¢ary. 


WHITAKER & JONES, General Agents, - - - No. 122 Washington Street, Chicago. 
S. C. BLAKE, M.D., Aledical Examiner 
(8° Agents Wanted: apply as above. 


From report for 1868, of Hon. William Barnes, Superintendent Insurance Department of New York : 
**It does not always follow, as is sometimes supposed, that a purely Mutual Company is the most profitable one to the insured; mixed com- 


danies, or those substantially mutual, may, by superior skill and other advantages, actually make the largest dividends of surplus profits to 
POLICYHOLDERS.’ 


The National Life Insurance Company has a paid-up capital of $130,000,000, thus combining all the advantages of the Stock 
plan with the Purely Mutual, securing greater safety, with less expense, than either system singly; 


me. 
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THE 


Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


GUY R. PHELPS, President. ZEPHANIAH PRESTON, Vice-President. WOODBRIDGE S. OLMSTED, Secretary. 
LUCIAN 8S. WILCOX, Medical Examines. 


ORCANIZED IN 1846. CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
Tue Larcesr Mutuat Lire INsurance Company, NUMBERING 55,000 Mempers. 


A Purely Mutual Company. Its Assets belong Exclusively to its Members. 


ASSETS, = = = = > - ” = aad = vad $20,000,000 


Acquired by prudent and economical management of twenty-two years, without the aid of a single dollar of original capital. 


SURPLUS ASSETS, - - - - - - - - - $6,361,967 
All profits divided among the members. Each policyholder is a member. There are no stockholders. 

ITS LARGE DIVIDENDS —They have averaged over 50 per cent. annually. Total amount of dividends paid the members since its organ- 
ization, $4.397.142 

ITS SUCCESS UNPARALLELED.—It has arrived at the extraordinary condition where the income from annual interest alone, has for 
years been more than sufficient to pay all its losses. Total amount of losses paid by the company, $6,868,528. 

ITS RESPONSIBILITY .—For every $100 of Liabilities, it has $154 of Assets 

LAST YEAR’S PROSPEROUS BUSINESS.—Amount insured fiscal year 1867. $45.647.191 00. Income received fiscal vear 1867, $7.530,- 
886 19. During its last fiscal year this Company paid to its living members, and to the tamilies of its deceased members, ne arly $2,000,000, and at 
the same time added more than FOUR MILLIONS to its accumulated c: apital. 


The whole record of this Company has been one of prudent management and prosperous advancement. Among the older and leading life insur- 
ance companies, its average ratio of expenses to income has, through its entire history, been the lowest of any. 


ITS LIBERALITY.—It accommodates the insured by giving credit for half the premium, and grants insurance to meet all the contingencies 
and wants to which life insurance is applicable. It issues polcies on a single life from $100 to $25,000. 


MOORE & STEARNS, General Agents for Illinois, Chicago. 


North America Life Insurance Co., 


No. 229 Broadway, corner Barclay Street, NEW YORK. 


ASSETS, OVER $3,000,000.00. 


ASSETS, January 1, 1867, - - - $1.539,019 00 


1.5 INCOME in 1866, - . - - - $1,243.863 00 
a I, 1865, - - - - 2.736,305 00 


“ - eet : * : ° ° - 1,556,143 0O 





259 NEW POLICIES granted in 1867, tnsuring $16,127,552 00 


th 
on 


POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITING, 
After three (and in some cases two) Annual Premiums have been paid. 
THIRTY DAYS’ CRACE ALLOWED ON ANY RENEWAL PAYMENT, and the Insurance Continued during that Time. 
NO RESTRICTION ON TRAVEL 
In the United States, or any part of North America north of the Southern Cape of Florida, or in Europe, at any season of the year. 
NO EXTRA CHARGE IN CONSEQUENCE OF CHANGE OF EMPLOYMENT AFTER THE POLICY IS ISSUED. 


ie In addition to the s¢ curity he retofore offe red, we call particular attention to the following 4 


By a recent Act of the Legislature of the State of New York, the Compan y is authorized to make Special Deposits with the Superintendent of the Insurance Department, and receive therefor 
Re gistered Policies, bearing the Seal of the Department, and a Certificate that the Poliec y is secured by pledge of Public Stocks, under a Special rust, created by an Act ‘of the Legislature, in 


NORTH AMERICA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


This makes every Registered Policy as secure to the holder as a National Bank Note or a United States Bond. 





N. D. MORGAN, President. T. T. MERWIN, Vice President. J. W. MERRILL, Secretary. GEO. ROWLAND, Actuary, 
J. H. HENRY, M.D., Medical Examiner. H. A. NEWTON, Prof’. of Mathematics, Yule College, Advisory Actuary. 
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Imperial Fire Insurance Company, 


OF LONDON, A.D. 1803. 


ESTABLISHED 


CAPITAL AND CASH ACCUMULATIONS, 


FIGHT MILLION DOLLARS IN GOLD, 


Has established a Branch of the Company in the United States, 
Cffice. No. 40 Pine Street, New York, 


For the purpose of transacting a GENERAL Fire INsuRANCE Business in this country. The following named gentlemen constitute the Local 
Board of Directors for the United States Branch: 


E. M. ARCHIBALD, H. B. M. Consutr, Chairman. 


A. A. LOW, of A. A. Low & Brothers. DAVID SALOMON, No. 11 West 38th Street. 
E. S. JAFFRAY, of E. S. Jaffray & Co. J. BOORMAN JOHNSTON, of J. Boorman Johnston & Co. 
RICHARD IRVIN, of Richard Irvin & Co. JAS. STUART, of J. & J. Stuart. 


E. W. CROWELL, Resident Manager. 


The reputation and standing which this Company has secured during the sixty-five years it has transacted business throughout the world, 
together with the large and undoubted security it offers for all its obligations, will, it is hoped, secure for it a share of the public patronage. 
All losses of this agency will be liberally adjusted and promptly paid here. 


DAVIS, JAMES & CO., Agents, 114 La Salle Street, Chicago. 


Washington Life Insurance Company, 
988 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
CYRUS CURTIS, oe ® - = PREsIDENT. 
CASH ASSETS, - - = = = «= «= = = $1,000,000 


ENTIRE PRorFits DIVIDED AMONG THE POoLIcy HOLDERs. 





POLICIES NON-FORFEITABLE AFTER TWO ANNUAL PAYMENTS. 


Dividends on the Contribution Plan, paid annually from date of policy, and in case the premiums are not paid, applied to keep the insurance 
in force. 


Life Policies Self-Sustaining in from 13 to 20 years, according to Age. 


This Company issues policies on all the improved plans of insurance, and offers every inducement consistent with solvency. 
For particulars, apply to the undersigned. 


PAUL & MASON, General Agents, - - - 130 La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
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“PARTICIPATION INSURANCE.”’ 


The only system of insurance under which a company’s ability to pay its losses KEEPS FULL PACE with its increasing business and 
consequent increasing liability to incur loss, without imposing any liability whatever upon the holders of its policies. 


THE 


CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


0. 102 BROADWAY, NEW VORA. 
STATEMENT OF JULY 1, 1868: 
CASH CAPITAL, - - - $500,000.00. | SURPLUS, - - - - $1,512,622.50. 
CASH ASSETS, - - -_ &2,012,622.50. 


THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY insures against loss and damage by fire on all kinds of buildings, merchandise, house- 
hold furniture, farm property, including stock, RENtTs, LEAsEs, and all other insurable property, at reasonable rates of Premium, on the PARTicI- 
PATION PLAN, dividing three-fourths of the profits to its customers in scrip bearing interest at six per cent. per annum, redeemable in cash in the 
order of its issue, as rapidly as the accumulation represented by the scrip exceeds the sum of $500,000. 

The scrip issues of this Company for 1857, 58, "59, "60, ‘61, and 62, are now being redeemed in cash. 


DIRECTORS: 
GEORGE T. HOPE, President. H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-President. CYRUS PECK, Secretary. 


A. A. LOW - - - - A. A. Low & Brothers. JAMES FRASER - - - Fraser, Major & Co, WELLINGTON CLAPP- Late Clapp & Kent. 
JOHN D. MAIRS - ° David Dows & Co WILLIAM M. VAIL. BRADISH JOHNSON - Johnson & Lazarus, 
S.B.CHITTENDEN - - S. B. Chittenden & Co. HIRAM BARNEY - - Barney, Butler & Parsons. JOHN CASWELL - - John Caswell & Co, 
LORING ANDREWS - Loring Andrews & Sons. LAWRENCE TURNURE Moses Taylor & Co, HENRY F. SPAULDING - Spaulding, Hunt & Co, 
CARLOS COBB SHEPPARD GANDY - - Sheppard Gandy. JOHN PAINE 

WM. T. COLEMAN - - Wm. T. Coleman & Co, GEORGE GRISWOLD - N. L. & G. Griswold, JOSEPHL BATTELL - Egleston, Battell & Co. 
WM. H.SWAN - - - Grinnell, Minturn & Co, SAMUEL A. SAWYER - Sawyer, Wallace & Co. ROBT IL. MCCURDY, late McCurdy, Aldrich & Spencer, 
WILLIAM T. BOOTH  - Booth & Edgar. \ President Washington Life) GEO. S. STEPHENSON - Geo. 5. Stephenson & Co, 


CYRUS CURTISS - ° 


CHAS. M. CONNOLLY - Connoliy & Co, } Insurance Co. GEORGE MOSLE - - E. Pavenstedt & Co, 
WILLIAM V. BRADY. WILLIAM D. MORGAN - E.E. Morgan & Son. WM. M RICHARDS - Richards & Collins, 
GEORGE W.LANE - George W. Lane & Co. WM. ALLEN BUTLER. JOUN Hl. EARLE - - Earle & Cunningham, 
CHAS. COREY TABER- - C.C. & H. M. Taber. URIEL A. MURDOCK - Pres’t Continental Bank. | HENRY EYRE, 

SAMUEL D. BABCOCK - Babcock, Brothers & Co. D.H.ARNOLD _. - - Pres’t Mercantile Bank, CHARLES H,. BOOTH - Charles H. Booth & Co, 
HENRY C. BOWEN - - Henry C. Bowen. CHARLES LAMSON - C. H. Marshall & Co, EDWARD MARTIN - Cragin & Co 
AURELIUS B. HULL - Fahnestock, Hull & Co. L.H. BRIGHAM - - - Late Brigham & Parsons. | HORACE B, CLAFLIN - H. B. Claflin & Co. 


BROOKLYN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 141 Broadway, New York, and 159 Montague Street, Brooklyn. 


WILLIAM M. COLE, Secretary, CHRISTIAN W. BOUCK, President. 
D. PARKS FACKLER, Consulting Actuary, DANIEL AYRES, M.D., LL.D., Medical Examiner. 


ASSETS, - - - - - - - - - Over $1 ,000,000 


Among the advantages offered by the Brooklyn, which thoroughly evince the determination of the officers to make it the most liberal Life Insur- 
ance Company in the United States, are : 


1. Total removal of all restrictions on travel and residence. No permit or extra premium is required, and the assured are not necessitated to impose 
any geographical limit upon their engagements. 

2. The Guaranty of a definite C\su surrender value to every policy. 

3. A loan of one-third of the Premium; this loan is not deducted from the Policy in case of death after tivo years. 

4. All Policies are Non-Forfeitable after two full annual premiums have been paid IN CAsH. 

5. Rates as low as are consistent with financial soundness, and less than those of almost all companies which accommodate their assured with loans, 

6. Dividends annually in cash. Dividends are divided on the Contribution Plan—the only equitable manner of dividing the earnings of a Life 
Insurance Company. 

7. Promptitude in paying losses. 

8. No charge for Policy or stamp. 


The success which the BROOKLYN has achieved, fully exemplified in its rapid and healthful growth, is a convincing proof of the confidence reposed 
by the public in its soundness, integrity, and liberality. 


NORTHWESTERN GENERAL AGENCIES. 


MORDECAI THOMAS, General Agent, Davenport, Iowa, DUTCHER & FASSETT, General Agents, St. Louis, Mo, 
WALTER BROWN, General Agent, La Crosse, Wis. F. M. BLAIN, General Agent, Indianapolis, Ind. 


FRANKLIN WHITAKER, General Agent, 


NO. 156 WASHINGTON STREET - - - - - - - - - CHICAGO, 
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CONTINENTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF NEW YORK. 


JUSTUS LAWRENCE, President. C. HILTON SCRIBNER, Vice-President. J. P. ROCERS, Secretary. 


OFFICE, 26 NASSAU STREET, COR 


Organized on the Mutual Plan: 
PROFITS OF THE COMPANY ANNUALLY DIVIDED. 


One-third of the Premium may Remain Unpaid as a Loan, 


NO NOTES REQUIRED. 


ALL POLICIES NON-FORFEITABLE. 

Thirty days’ grace allowed each payment, and the policy held good during 
that time. 

ALL POLICIES ARE INCONTESTABLE for the usual causes. 

Policyholders have the widest liberty to travel, without extra charge. 


Each policyholder has a voice in the elections and management of the 
Company. 





NER OF CEDAR. 


Potictes Issuvep 
FOR A TERM OF YEARS, 


FOR THE WHOLE TERM OF LIFE, 
Payable annually, or full paid by ten annual payments. 


Endowments payable to the Insured at any Required Age. 
FOINT POLICIES, 


Payable at the death of the first of two or more persons. 


PAYMENTS 
MAY BE MADE ANNUALLY, SEMI-ANNUALLY, THRICE ANNUALLY, 
OR QUARTERLY. 

INSURE in favor of yourself, in which case, at your death, the policy 
will be payable to your estate. In favor of your wife, in which case it is 
protected against your creditors by the laws of the State. In favor of your 
children, parents, brothers, sisters, creditors, or any person depending on you. 


THE MOST ABSOLUTE SECURITY IS OFFERED TO THE ASSURED. 


Annuities granted on favorable terms. The most liberal assistance given policyholders to keep up their policies if they become embarrassed. 


Policies Issued to May 9, 1868, - - ° - - 

Amount insured, - - - od ° ° - - 
income, - - ° - a - - 
Dividend Declares January 27, !|868, - - - - 


CANVASSERS WANTED for Chicago, and the States of Illinois and Minnesota. Liberal arrangements made. 


- = = © © © © «+ 7,242 


‘= *» « »* $20,643,930.00 


- - - - - ° $1,519,395.87 


- - - - ° - 40 per cent. 
Apply to 


Lllinots Branch, - - - 121 South Clark Street, Chicago.— P. O. Box 437 





CYRUS CHILD, MANAGER. 


United States Life and Casualty 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York Orrficr, - - 


EDMUND C. FISHER, Pres. 


This Company invites particular attention to the following entirely new and 


JAMES GOPSILL, Vice-Pres. 


96 Broapway. 


J. B. CHURCH, Jr., See. 


SPECIAL FEATURES: 


1. It is the ov/y Company in the country that guarantees the Policyholder a definite cash surrender value of his policy; and should he desire 
at any time after three payments to surrender the same, he knows exactly what he can receive. 

2. Itis the only ¢ ‘om pany in the country that guarantees the Polic yhold er his dividends, even if the policy should lapse. 

N. B.—A clause is inserted sn the policy by which these advantages are distinctly specified and guaranteed. 


OTHER ADVANTAGES TO INSURERS: 


The lowest rates of premtum of any Mutual Company in America. 


All policies non-forfeiting after two annual payments, on terms guaranteed tn the same. 


It will Joan on its policies atter two annual payments. 
It declares and favs annual dividends. 


It gives THIRTV DAYS’ GRACE in payment of premiums. and the policy is held good during that time. 


It has removed all unnecessary restrictions on residence or travel. 


It gives its Policyholders a weekly compensation in case of disabling accident, at a rate of premium no higher than other companies charge for 


Life Insurance only. 


DAVID TEED & SON, GENERAL AGENTS, 


Liberal Arrangements made with Agents. 


Room 8, No. 154 Washington St., Chicago, III. 
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Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 





JAMES R. DOW, 


President. 


HOME OFFICE, 


E. H. JONES, 234 BROADWAY, N. VY. 


Vice President. 





Branch Office, No. 104 LaSalle Street, Chicago. 


C. M. SILLIMAN, Manager of Branch Office. 


CASH CAPITAL, Invested in United States Bonds, - - - ba ° © - $200,000 


WHOLE WORLD POLICIES 
Are issued by this company, which allows its members to travel in any part of the World, to which business may call or inclination lead them. 


POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITING AFTER THREE ANNUAL PREMIUMS HAVE BEEN PAID. 
THIRTY DAYS GRACE ALLOWED ON ANY RENEWAL PAYMENT, AND THE POLICIES HELD GOOD FOR THAT TIME. 


Reliable Agents wanted for the City of Chicago, and also for the Western States. With responsible men liberal terms will be made. Apply in 


person or by letter to 
C. M. SILLIMAN, Janager. 


~Homa@opaTuic 
Mutual Life Insurance Company. 


NO. 231 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


This Company is founded on two leading ideas: 


1. That if the old Companies can really and regularly declare such dividends as they advertise, it proves, byTirresistible logical conclusion 
that they charge higher premiums than is necessary; wherefore we make a reduction of rates to all, without regard to medical practice. 

2. That Homeeopathic practice, in case of sickness, prolongs human life, and, therefore, diminishes the mortality at a given age; wherefore 
we take Homeeopathists at a still lower rate than others, ; 

On these two pillars we trust our fabric. We shall actively spread these ideas in every way that ingenuity can devise, believing that a general 
recognition awaits them, and that such recognition will assure us a great success. We shall not imitate the bigotry of many of our rivals, young 
and old, who have placed themselves under the exclusive control of intolerant Allopathists, even going to the extent of dismissing a long tried 
and faithful medical examiner, for no other crime than opening his eyes to the truths of Homeopathy. On the contrary, while we shall give the 
first preference always to those of our own faith, we shall be also ready, when occasion requires, to accept the examination of any physician of 
character and ability. 

The effect of the Homeeopathic practice upon vital statistics, has but just begun to be understood, and hence we consider that prudence 
demands a smaller reduction of rates on that account than we believe the experience of the future will warrant. We claim that the large profits of 
the older companies are, in a great measure, due to their having induced so considerable a proportion of Homeopathic lives for many years past, 
at the same rates with others. We shall test this belief by a careful record of our experience. 

Having these fixed and prominent ideas on which to proceed, and being sure of the active sympathy and support of a large and influential 
class of the people, we think this Company a good one to work for, and we desire to secure, as our co-workers, the best Agents that the country 
affords. We shall treat them liberally and expect from them such work as liberality deserves. Already the signs of cheer are so many and so 
marked, in every quarter, that we have no anxiety in respect to the stability or prosperity of our Company. 

All communications should be addressed to the home office. 


D. D. T. MARSHALL, President, JAMES CUSHING, Jr. Vice President, 
ELIZUR WRIGHT, Consulting Actuary, EDWARD A. STANSBURY, Secretary, 
A. HALSEY PLUMMER, Assistant Secretary, STEWART L, WOODFORD, Counsel, 


E. M. KELLOGG, M.D., J. W. MITCHELL, M.D., Medical Examiners. 
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Mutual Life Insurance Company 


OF BOSTON. 
Organized as the Exponent of the Massachusetts Non-forfeiture Law. 
ASSETS, ~ - - $1,500,000. 


Extract from the Report of the Insurance Commissioner of Massachusetts, Fan. 1, 1868, showing 
The STANDING of The Fohn Hancock: 


‘‘Ratio of Assets to each $100 of Liability....... Peale rea ao ae o» 441.80 .Total average Of ai7 COMPANIES. «0:0 6.5.0:5:05005.005600000080080000 $121.80 
. ee ee ae eee ee eee ao. “ - GE PMERTRAAD ERR EEG DEMOS A DLERETS 85 
“ “6 i - on new policies issued in 1867...07.. * si ” - Ee ee eT ORT TELS ile 


All policies, 6y Jaw of State of Massachusetts, are non-forfeitable. Dividends are paid axxually, applying upon payment 
of second annual premium, 


WESTERN BRANCH OFFICE, No. 27 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, CHICAGO. 
H. R. THOMPSON & CO., Managers. 


ST. LOUIS MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Vo. 513 Olive Street, St. Louts. 


ASSETS, 


™ - - 3 000,000 


BS NOOR ie venveipe ew esny a: Vee dasa tele Seaeuases 231 Policies. January 1, 1864, had assets amounting tO ....+++..eeeeeeeeeeees $222,547 
ORR ene a aww enins seen escola Ves WA atau vie 574 + i I, 1565, sig eT ere re re rer 430.990 
PURE 8 Pancaw en pe Met pren ee waleina” Hamagnae eho 948 s 6 1, 1866, 6 nT ee errr con Sates 
UM, Salsas ewice whine RaeTeS 46:6. 0e einer edie Sole vin cee se ” 1, 1867, « oe Le eee 1.395.162 
SE Kaa KTR REP TERE AONE SME CERMEN Se - 4,570 ‘1, 1868, a 900 600066ee antes. s0sncs REE 


“In a pe rfectly sound, and, inde z, highly prosperous condition. 
“Boston, March 31, 1868, Evizur Wricut, Consulting Actuary.” 
‘ 


DIRECTORS: 


SAMUEL WILLT, OLIVER GARRISON, JULES VALLE, WILLIAM T. GAY, D. A. JANUARY, 
THEODORE LAVEILLE, GEO. R. ROBINSON, Hoy. JOHN HOGAN, WM. C. JAMISON, WM. J. LEWIS, 
CHAS. H. PECK, ROBERT E. CARR, WM. T. SELBY, R. P. HANENKAMP, JAS. 0. CARSON, 
THOMAS L, PRICE, JOUN F, THORNTON, NICHOLAS SCHAEFFER, L, H. BAKER, JACOB TAMM. 


DAVID K, FERGUSON, 


The Most Popular and Advantageous Forms and Favorable Terms for Insurance Presented. 
IF DESIRED, A LOAN OR CREDIT OF THIRTY-THREE AND ONE-THIRD PER CENT. OF THE PREMIUM GIVEN 


Present Surplus distributed on 1st of January, 1869, and Dividends declared Annually thereafter on the Contribution Plan. 


CHARLES H. PECK, Vice President, ELIZUR WRIGHT, Consulting Actuary. Tay “A +87 
WILLIAM T, SELBY, Secretary, W. E. HARVEY, Actuary, , : D. A. JANU ARY ? P) esident. 
JOHN 8S. MILLER, Assistant Secretary, WM. N. BENTON, General Agent. 
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THE 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, OF PHILADELPHIA. 


OFFICE, NO. 921 CHESTNUT STREET. 


Organized 1847; Charter Perpetual; Purely Mutual. 


ASSETS, - $2,400,000. 


All surplus divided among the policyholders annually. Average dividends, past five years, fifty per cent. 
per annum. 
JAMES TRAQUAIR, President. SAMUEL E. STOKES, Vice-President. 
JOHN W. HORNOR, A. I. P. and Actuary. HORATIO S. STEPHENS, Secretary. 


‘EDWARD HARTSHORNE, M.D., and EDWARD A. PAGE, M.D., IWedical Examiners. 
H. G. WILSON, Superintendent of Agenctes. 


All information furnished upon application. Gentlemen of good address may obtain agencies. Apply 
at the Ilome Office from 2 to 4 ” m., or per letter addressed to the Superintendent of Agencies. 


THE 


FIRST NATIONAL ECLECTIC 


Life Assurance Society of the United States. 


HOME OFFICE, No. 35 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


JAMES W. BARKER, President. 
WM. C. PRESCOTT, Vice-President. G. DeM: AC ARTY, Secretary. ROBERT S. NEWTON, M.D., Medical Examiner and Director. 
SAMUEL S. GUY, M.D., Superintendent of Agencies. 


Policyholders have the Security of a Paid up Capital of $125,000 


INVESTED ACCORDING TO LAW. 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


Consist in the selection of all the best plans of Life Assurance, favorable to the assured, namely: 


1. The CASH SYSTEM has been adopted as the basis upon which the business of | After one annual premium his policy continues in force 2 years and 3 days. 
the society is to be transacted After two annual premiums his policy continues in force 4 years and 12 days. 
2. The profits are divided annually after the first year, on the contribution plan. They are After three annual premiums his policy continues in force 6 years and 27 days, 
available in cash, or may be added to the policy as a permanent increase, or used After four annual premiums his po icy continues in force 8 years and 46 di iys. 
to purchase additional assurance. After five annual premiums his policy continues in force 10 years and 56 days. 
3- This society gives thirty days’ grace. An endowment policy, issued at the same age, payable at 6o—one annual premium 
4. Itis the only New York company in which all policies are absolutely non-forfeitable continues it in forcé 4 years and 115 days. 
after the first annual premium is paid. 7. This society issues every form of assurance, ordinary life, term life, joint life, 
5. Itis the only New York company which grants paid-up policies on all plans after ordinary endowment payable in five years and upward, c hildren’s end: »wments, 
one annual premium has been paid. one payment life and endowment policies, ete. 
6. A\ll its policies are kept in force until the premium is exhausted, in accordance with 8. A new form of assurance—Heturn Premium Plan—whereby all premiums are 
the Massachusetts law, | returned to the assured at death, together with the amount assured. Rates as low 
FOR EXAMPLE. as the lowest. 


é ‘ 9. No additional rate will be charged by this society for the assurance of women, 
A person at the age of 35, whose annual premium is $26.38— 4 S . . 


GENERAL AND LOCAL AGENTS WANTED. None but competent men, who can furnish good references, need apply. All commu- 


nications for agencies addressed to 
JAMES TODD, Manacer, 
No. 117 Madison Street, Chicago, III. 


For the States of Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, and Minnesota, 
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THE 


PHENIX MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, OF 
OFrrit ee 
EDSON FESSENDEN, President. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


mS: 
JAMES F. BURNS, Secretary. 


The PHCENIX invites attention to the following plans peculiar to itself: 

1. All the advantages of an all cash and half note company. 

2. If a party insures to-day for $5.000, and pays one-half cash and one-half note (on any 
table), and should die to-morrow, next week, next month, or next year, the full amount of the 
policy is paid—$5,000—o deductions of note. All notes returned as dividends, and never but 
four notes on any table. If payment is made a// cash, the insured receives 7” cask the amount, 
$5,000, with dividends—cash added. 

3. No restriction on employment. 

The insured are permitted to travel or reside in any part of the United States, Europe, 
and the southern portion of South America, during any and all seasons of the year, free of 
charge. 

5. Dividends in the Phoenix have been and are now so per cent. 

6. The dividend is 50 per cent. on all its tables. If the annual premium is $100, the divi- 
dend is $<o. 

7. \t pays its losses promptly on receipt of proof. 

8. All its policies are non-forfeiting: thereby no possible chance of loss to the insured. 

g. Ordinary L’fe policies non-torfeiting after three payments, while the policy is in force 
for the full amount of even dollars of Premiums paid, besides many other great advantages. 
The Phenix has paid to widows and orphans $500,000, and has $3,250,000 safely secured for like 
purposes. 

10. Its losses have been met by the annual interest received alone; and a surplus of interest 
left over to swell the general fund belonging to the insured. 

11. Its rates of assurance are as cheap as any company doing a SAFE business. 

ie Pamphlets containing rates of premium and information on the subject of Life Insur- 
ance, may be obtained at the office of the Company, or of any of its agents. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
ADDRESS, 
HENRY H. KOON, General Agent for Tlinois, 


No. 43 South Clark Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
THE UNITED STATES 
I! SURANCE COMPANY, 
OF NEW YORK. 
RCGCANIZED, A.D. 1850. 


Cash Assets, - - . - $2,700,000. 


This organization, which has now established a branch in this city, is one which presents superior claims to the public 
confidence. Being both a stock and Mutual Corporation, it possesses the advantages of both without the objections of either. 
The stockholders are pers nally liable for any deficiency of the capital. The late assistant treasurer of the United States, the 
presidents of five of the leading banks of New York, and fou teen influential merchants of that city, are among the directors 
of the company. According to the report of the Insurance Commissioner of Massachusetts, the company affords the 
strongest security to policy holders, their assets, compared with the sum required to reinsure their portions, being $163.02 
to every FLO. 

The Wall Street Underariter, in speaking of the organization. says: ‘‘The sound conservative course of the United 
States commends the office to the steady favor of the investing public, inspiring confidence in the estimable managers of the 
company, and a sense: f perfect security in the policy holders.” 

Combining the advantages of the savings bank with life insurance; it applies the principle of compound interest to the 
large dividends accorded to policy holders; and the resulting accumulation (please note illustration in the following table, 
prepared by our actuary), together with near the surrender value of the policy itself, can be drawn out in old age, or at 
any period in the lite of the policy. and used in business, or for any purpose the party insured may choose. While we claim 
equality in all other desirable points, with the best life companies in existince. in the matter of accumulation, and for the 
purpose of investment, we claim for our system superior advantages, and invite the most thorough examination of its practi- 
cal workings. 

‘the dividend of March 4, 185, and a!so of March 4, 1568, was 40 per cent. on premiums, and 20 per cent. on pre- 
vious dividends This plan of dividends gives t» each policy its share of the accumulating profits of the company. For 
example, on a policy paying one hundred dollars a year of participating premium, the profits for each year, and the total at 
each year on this system are: 


LIFE 


Year. Yearly. Total. Year. Yearly. Total. Year. Yearly. T tal. Year. Yearly, T ta 

1 $10 vo $40 0) 15 $s2 04 F892 08 2 #06 39 R208 65 42 $4.7 97 $7102 47 
2 4 00 ao OO 16 99 538 woz Bl Bt) -06 39 3 02 43 513 56 7616 08 
8 40 00 120 00 17 99 33 1002 OF 31 247 34 $326 36 44 513 56 S1z9 5Y 
4 45 00 168 00 18 9y 73 TiML OF 32 247 34 2009 To 45 515 56 SH43 15 
5 4 Ww 216 00 19 110 44 1311 01 33 247 34 Bsl7 4 46 616 28 G279 43 
6 45 0 264 00 2 119 44 1430 45 34 297 20 4154 24 47 (16 28 9ST) 71 
7 57 60 821 60 21 119 44 174) S89 35 297 20 4748 4 48 616 2s 10491 00 
8 57 60 8-9 20 22 143 3 1603 32 36 297 20 4sis 64 49 730 &4 11231 Sl 
9 57 60 435 50 Qs 143 33 136 55 37 35+ 64 510d 2s 50 739 54 11971 O07 
10 69 12 hh 92 24 143 3: 1979 88 38 B56 64 401 92 Al 739 54 12710 63 
11 69 12 5TD 04 25 Ti 99 2151 ST 39 B56 4 5s1s 56 52 SST 44 1350S 05 
12 69 12 644 16 26 171 99 ! 40 4/7 97 6246 52 53 SST 44 14485 40 
13 s2 94 727 10 27 wi w 41 427 97 6674 50 54 SST 44 15372 93 
14 82 94 S10 04 28 206 39 





See the company’s pamphlet of ‘* New Plans’ for fuller explanations of the dividends at different ages, and for the 
yarious modes of using or applying the dividends, The next dividend date is March 4th, Profits are available after 
the policy has run one year, and annually thereafter, as explained in the ‘** New Plan” prospectus, 

N. B- Hereafte? dividends will be declared aunual/y, instead of triennial/y, as heretofore. 
increase the accumuladff*n, ss noted in the above table 

Applicat’ons for all kindsof insurance and endowments will be promptly attended to in Chicago by either of the nndersigned 
‘This old and we!l known company, having hitherto confined its bus'ness mainly te the State of New York, is now extending 
its business throughout the healthy regions of the Union, and applications for made to 


W.D BABBITT, JAS. F. BRADLEY, 
Gen'l Ayent for Southern Illinois Gen l Agent for Northern Illinois. 
Office: S. W. cor. Madisen and LaSalle Sts. (Utis Block). 


soy 


This will materially 


agencies may be 


Office: Room §, Mercantile Building, 116 LaSalle St., Chicago. 
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UNITED SECURITY 


Life Insurance and Trust 
COMPANY, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


INCORPORATED BY THE STATE. 


CaPITAL, - $1,000,000 


Office, Southeast corner Fifth and Chestnut 


Streets, Philadelphia. 


PHILADELPHIA DIRECTORS: 


GeEorRGE H. STvuart, 
F. A. DREXEL, 

A. J. DREXEL, 

Wa. C. Houston, 
GEORGE W. CHILDs, 
Tuos. W. Evans, 


JosePH PATTERSON, 
S. J. Sots, 

Hon. Wn. A. PoRTER, 
S. J. HoRSTMANN, 
Wan. V. McKEAN, 
Henry E. Roop. 


DIRECTORS IN OTHER CITIES ? 
New York—JamMes M. Morrison, President 
Manhattan Bank; JosepH STuART, of J. & J. 
Stuart & Co., Bankers. 
Boston—Hon. E. S. 
Board of Trade. 
Cinctnnati—A. E. 
berlain XN Co. 
Chicago—L. Z. Leitrer, of Field, Leiter & 
Co.; C. M. Smitrn, of Geo. C. Smith & Bro., 
Bankers. 
Louisville—Wmn. GARVIN, of Garvin, Bell & 
Co. 
St. Louts—JAMES E. YEATMAN, 
Merchants’ National Bank. 
Baltimore—Wm. Prescott SmitTH, Superin- 
tendent Consolidated Railway Line New York 
to Washington. 


TosBey, late President 


CHAMBERLAIN, of Cham- 


Cashier of 


OFFICERS: 


GeorGE H. Stuart, President. 
Henry E. Roop, Vice-President. 
C. F. Betts, Secretary’ 

J. L. Luptow, M.D., Consulting Physician; 
E. M. Girvin, M.D., and Jos. F. Karper, M.D., 
Medical Examiners; C. SruartT PATTERSON 
and RicHARD LupLow, Counsel. 

This Company is prepared to issue policies of 
Life Insurance upon all the improved plans, 
either at Mutual Rates or at Stock rates, as low 
as those of other reliable institutions. 

Blank applications and tables of rates can be 
obtained at the office of the Company in Phila- 
delphia, or at any of its branch otlices or agen- 
cies now being established in all the more im- 
portant towns in Pennsylvania. The Company 
will also have branch offices or agencies in most 
of the prominent cities throughout the United 
States within a short time, 
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Merchants’ Insurance Co., 


OF CHICAGO, ILL. 


STATEMENT OF ITS CONDITION 


On the first of January, 1868, as made to superintendent of the 
insurance department of New York: 


CASH CAPITAL, - - - $450,000 00 


SURPLUS, - - - - - 129,603 12 


$579-603 12 





ASSETS - - - - - 


INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


Loans on Bond and Mortgage (Chicago city prop- 
erty, duly recorded, and being first liens on the 





GUNN: sak occuatcuanstnesakesuebeacneneas $279 916 Bt 
U. 8. Government Bonds, 5-2'"8............-ceeee 75,000 00 
GCoek Coatiy Bemes.. ..cccevssscevccccceses 66,500 00 
Galena & Chicago Union, and Beloit and Madison 
UNE DE kc. cast sasscctascsoessnerivce 20,000 00 
Loans on Stocks and Bonds held as collateral..... 10,477 29 
Cash in Bank and on hand........... s.csescosee 26,131 70 
Cash in hands of Agents, and in course of transmis- 
GE cnc cncncutseneics eecidinde) wae “ee 
Chamber of Commerce poe Bank Stock keaearens - 26,445 00 
RGR CUES MONT OE, 0 6:0:5.6.000.00:08 0050 s60000000ge00000 14,486 15 
Insurance Stocks, Revenue Stamps, etc........... 15,182 86 
Due from Mercantile Mutual Insurance Co., New 
Be savsassues nn ae tree ee pee 4,554 79 
Office Furniture, inc ndles Sie DAG avccséccesce 8,763 96 
City Collections — Premiams.............eeeeeee: 13,880 53 
Reclamations and Salvages ..... .....seeeeeseees 7,465 00 
OD RONG onstevecdnienens srsewnewionse $579,608 12 
LIABILITIES. 
Unadjusted Claims ..... Sounveekeons waves — $11,640 


OFFICE, 


16 Chamber of Commerce Building. 


W. E. DOGGETT, Pres't. SOLOMON A. SMITH, Treas. 


WM. McKINDLEY, Vice-Pres. WM. E. ROLLO, Secretary. 


DIRECTORS: 


Geo. ARMoTR, D. A. Jones, 

W. E. Doccerrt, Asa Dow, 

B. P. Hutcuinson, 8. A. Kent, 

Joun TYKRELL, P. L. Unperwoop, 
L. D. Nortoy, Sov. A. Swita, 
Lyman Biair, Hu. a. HURLBUT, 
li. W. Kiva, R. Kina, 


H. W. Hinspae, Wa. 5 teenie. 


H. 8S. WaLpripes, 
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UNIVERSAL 


1794: 


Life Insurance Company, 


NEW YORK. 


Office, No. 69 Liberty Street. 





THE ORIGINAL 
Joint Stock Lire INsuRANCE COMPANY 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 





The business of this Company ix exclusively confined to the 
Insurance of First-Class Healthy Lives. 





STATEMENT, July 13th, 1868. 


ASSETS: 


United States Stocks (market value) - . $109,250 00 
Bonds and Mortgages (City of New York) - - 97,000 00 
Brooklyn City Bonds (market value) : - 25,187 50 
Virginia State Bonds (market value) - - : 14,700 00 
Cash Deposited in New York Guaranty and Indem- 

nity Co. (at interest) - - - - 45,000 00 
Cash on hand and in Bank - - - - 10,182 09 
Balances due by Agents (secured) - - - 25,478 23 
Office Furniture - - - - - - 5,235 22 
Deferred Semi-Annual and Quarterly Premiums 72,165 31 
Premiums in course of Collection = - - - 56,564 64 
Interest Accrued, not due - - - - - 4,540 67 
Other Assets . - - - - - - 8,319 21 


TOTAL - + + + + = © $468,622 87 


LIABILITIES: 


Amount required to Reinsure Outstand- 
ing Kisks—Homan's Table—) per 

$243,200 

15,000 


cent, ° e ° ° * 


Unpaid Losses, not due - - . 258000 00 


$210,422 87 
Ratio of Assets to Liabilities, 1814 to 100, 


Number of Policiesin force - - - - : 8,034 

Insuring - - - - - - - - 7,926,510 

Policies issued since January Ist, 1568 - - - 1,158 

Insuring - - - - - - - - 2,713,250 
THE UNIVERSAL 


Offers the following Original and Popular Plans of Insurance ; 

Ist. Toe Retcen Prewicm PLAN; upon which Policies are 
issued at rates less than those charged by Mutual Companies, 
guaranteeing the return of all premiums paid in addition to 
the amount insured. 

2nd. Tue Repvction or Premium PLaNn; by which Policies 
are issued at rates less than those charged by Mutual Compa- 
nies, guaranteeing a reduction of fifty per cent. of the premium 
after the third annual payment. 


OFFICERS: 
WILLIAM WALKER - - - - - PRESIDENT. 
HENRY J. FURBER - - - Vice Presipent. 
JOHN H. BEWLEY - - - - - SECRETARY. 
CHARLES FE. PEASE - - ASSISTANT SECRETARY. 


D. PARKS FACKLER- - - - ConsuLTING ACTUARY. 
EDWARD W. LAMBERT, M.D., - - Mepicat Examiner. 
ALEXANDER & GREEN. - - - - SOLICITORS. 


tS” Agents wanted throughout the West. 


| Address 


T. ORMSBEE, Manager Western Dept., 
124 Washington Street, Cuicaco. 


| 


} 


1868. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NorTH AMERICA, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


PA. 


OrGANIZED A.D. 1794. 


Oldest Stock Insurance Compan y 


IN AMERICA, 


Casu Capital anp Surptus, January ist, 1868, 


$2,056,412.77, 


Invested as follows: Market Value. 
Bonds and Mortgages on Real Estate in gviind of 


Philade Iphia ictibenhesde aes eis . $407,050.00 
ee STR SND iv osicnsx000c5ne0ncteenses 149 600 00 
Pennsylvania State Bonds ......... pasaches 179,790.00 
United States Government Bonds. ..... 321,166.00 


Bonds of Penn. R. R. Co., and other C orpors ations. 210,942.60 
Bank and other Stocks and Loans secured by col- 

lateral .. 
Notes Receivable (chiefly for Marine ‘Pre -miums). 
Accrued Interest, and other demands—all good. 
Real Estate, office of the C ompany. Shaseiewee 
Cash on hand in Bank, and Cash a 


boeésueeue 116,356 50 
256,519 41 
94,667.57 
30,000.00 
200,000.00 


Total Assets 


ACTUAL SURPLUS, 


over and above all Liabilities, including Capital Stock, the 


Largest of any Fire Insurance Company in the 
United States, 


save two, as shown by the official Report of the New York 
Insurance Superintendent for 1568. 

The ‘OLD NORTH AMERICA” commenced business April 
14, 1794, since which time it has been in uninterrupted and 
successful operation, and now offers its services to those seek- 
ing reliable indemnity against loss by fire, with a 


Reputation for Stability & Usefulness 


based upon an honorable business career of 74 years, and 


Losses Paid in cash, execeding $19,500,000, 


the largest amount paid by any fire insurance company in the 
United States, save one. 

Agencies in all the principal cities and towns of the West and 
North-west. 


DiReEcTORS : 
Arthur G. Coffin, Richard D. W: od, 
Samuel W. Jones, §S. Morris Waln, 
John A. Brown, John Mason, 
Charles Taylor. George L. Harrison, 
Ambrose White, Francis R. Cope, 
William Welsh, Edward H. Trotter. 


A. G. COFFIN, President. CHAS, 


Edward 8. Clark, 
Wm. Cummings, 
T. Charjton Henry, 
Alfred D. Jessup, 
John P. White, 
Louis C. Madeira, 


PLATT, Secretary. 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT, 
UNDER MANAGEMENT OF 
J. F. DOWNING, Ceneral Agent, 


located at Erie, Pa. 


CASE & HEYWOOD, 
State Agents for Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
and Iowa, 
170 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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ASBURY 


Life Insurance Company, Church, (500dman & Donnelley 


Home Orrice, 291 Broapway, 


NEW YORK. 


CAPMTAL, «.«.> 


- $150,000. 


Organized under the laws of the State of New York, and 
$125,000 deposited in the Insurance Department 
of the State, as a Guarantee Fund for the 


Policyholder. 





LEMUEL BANGS, . - - PRESIDENT. 
FEO. ELLIOTT, - + - - Vice Pres. AND Sec. 


EMORY McCLINTOCK, - - ACTUARY. 


NORTHWESTERN DEPARTMENT, 


Nos. 6, 7, and 8, Crosby's Opera House, 
CHICAGO. 
GEO. C. COOK, os @ Swe 


LEROY SWORMSTEDT, - - - SECRETARY. 
THOMAS BEVAN, M.D., - ° . 


PRESIDENT. 


Mepicat Ex'r. 


DIRECTORS: 


GEO. C. COOK, of G. C. Cook & Co. 

JOHN V. FARWELL, of John V. Farwell & Co. 

JAMES H. WOODWORTH, President Treasury Bank. 
LUKE HITCHCOCK, D.D., Agent Western Book Concern, 
JOHN M. REID, D.D., Editor Northwes’rn Christ’n Advocate. 
GRANT GOODRICH, Lawyer. 

ORRINGTON LUNT. 

HENRY F. EAMES, President Commercial National Bank. 
ABNER R. SCRANTON, of Purington & Scranton. 

E. H. GAMMON, of Gammon & Prindle. 

THOMAS W. HARVEY. 

WALTER S. CARTER, Lawyer, Milwaukee. 

LEROY SWORMSTEDT. 


The Company issues policies in all the forms in present use, 
on single and joint lives, endowments, and annuities 

A special table for insuring lives of ministers by their con- 
gregations, calculated at much below the ordinary rates. 

A special table of half rates for first ten years 

Few restrictions on travel, and none after first year 

Registered Policies countersigned by the Insurance Depart- 
ment of the State, certifying that such policies are secured by 
a special deposit of public stocks 

All Policies absolutely NON-FORFEITABLE 

Dividends to Policyholders, after two payments, applica- 
ble, at the option of insurers, to an increase of the policy, to 
reduction of future premiums, or payable in cash. Insurers 
preferring to relinquish their interest profits may have instead 
a bonus addition of one-third of amount of policy 

Members accommodated by a loan of one-third of premiums 
when desired, but no note required 

Circulars fully detailing all the peculiar features of the 
Company, and with tables, for all the various assurances, will 
be sent on application. 

The ASBURY LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, referring to 
the well known standing in the community of its board of 
directors, occupying in this respect an unrivaled position, 
adds the assurance that its distinguishing features shall be 
security, economy and liberality. 


Agents wanted; address Northwestern 


Department, Chicago. 


j 
Leroy CHURCH. 


EpwWArRD GOODMAN, 





PRINTERS, 


Nos. 108 and 110 Dearborn Street, 


COR. WASHINGTON, 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


FOURTEEN POWER PRESSES IN OPERATION. 


Neither pains nor expense have been spared to render this a 
model establishment. The type is new, and of the most ex- 
quisite design; and the steam presses are of the most approved 
construction. We are therefore prepared to execute, in the 
highest style of the art, with precision and promptitude, every 
description of 


Fire, Life, and Marine 


InsurANcE PrintTIno. 


EMBRACING 


POLICIES, 
POLICY COVERS, 
POLICY REGISTERS, 
OPEN POLICY BOOKS, 
RENEWALS, 
DAILY RENEWAL REPORTS, 
ACCOUNTS CURRENT, 
EXPIRATION NOTICES, 
LETTER HEADS, 
SURVEYS AND APPLICATIONS, 
ORDINARY APPLICATIONS, 
ENVELOPES, 
NOTE HEADS, 
LOSS PROOFS, 
COMMISSIONS, 
POCKET TABLETS, 
STEAMBOAT SURVEYS, 
BLOTTERS, 


ACENTS’ SUPPLIES, ETC., 


CERTIFICATES OF STOCK, 
BONDS, 
CHECKS, 
CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT, 
DRAFTS, 
CIRCULARS, 
BUSINESS CARDS, 
BILL HEADS, 
BLANK BOOKS, Erc., Erc., 


With a promptitude and correctness that will insure satisfac- 


tion, It will profit Managers and Secretaries of companies to 
| 


eXamine our specimens and prices, 


CuHuRCH, GOODMAN & DONNELLEY. 


HARTFORD 


R. R. DonneEey. | 


LIFE AND ANNUITY 


| Insurance Company, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


CASH CAPITAL PAID UP, $300,000. 


CHESTER ADAMS - - PRESIDENT pro tem, 
Cc. C. KIMBALL, - - - VicE-PRESIDENT. 

| JAMES P. TAYLOR, - - SECRETARY. 

} WM. SCHEFFLER, - . - ACTUARY, 


ILLINOIS GENERAL AGENCY, 


| No. 9 Larmon Block, <- - Chicago, Ill. 


This Company issues all the approved forms of Life, Term, 
and Endowment Policies, with or without participation in 
profits It applies to ald its Whole Life and Endowment 
Policies 


THE MASSACHUSETTS LAW OF NON-FORFEITURE ; 


has established liberal and equitable regulations in regard to 
change of occupation, residence and travel. 


These and every other condition of the contract DISTINCTLY 


EXPRESSED IN THE POLICY ITSELF. 


With this Company originated the system of Insurance 
entitled 


LIFE INSURANCE ON THE INTEREST- 
BEARING PLAN. 


By this system, the Company guarantees to the Assured 
compound interest «n all premiums paid, at six per cent. per 
annum, until premiums and interest shall equal the sum in- 
sured. Thereafter no further payments are required, and Cash 
Dividends upon the amount insured are paid annually, at an 
equal percentage with those declared upon the Capital Stock 
of the Company. Premiums and Interest are non-forfeitable 
from the beginning. Paid-up Policies on this plan entitle the 
holder toa 


Loan of One-half the Sum Assured. 


Premiums calculated so as to limit payments to one, two, 
three, or five years, if desired. This plan avoids the com- 
plevity and obsc urity of the old aysxtems, and COM pH ls the In- 
sured to understand the entire contract. 


Simplicity, clearness, and perfect equity eharacterize the 
Interest-Bearing Plan. 


AGENTs wanted throughout Illinois, Wisconsin, and Iowa, 
With men of character and expt rience, liberal arrangements 
arrangements will be made, 


Parties desiring information or Agencies, are invited to call 
upon or address 


R. T. PETTENCILL, 


GENERAL AGENT, 


No. 9 LARMON BLOCK, - - CHICAGO 


| N. B.—Responsible, energetic men, able to bring things to 
pass, wanted in Chicago. 
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OF THE 


SANGAMO 


MUTUAL 


Lire INsuRANCE CoMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 


INsURANCE Company, 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL., 


On the 30th day of Fune, 1868. 





Organized June, 1864. 
PLINY FREEMAN, President. 


LortnG ANDREWS and 
Jonn A. HARDENBERGH, Vice-Presidents. 


HENRY C. FREEMAN, Secretary. 


Cash Assets, Oct. 1,°68, $1,150,000 


CAPITAL? 


The amount cf Capital Stock paid up............ $201,600 00 


BORD n 0s s000 scsnccoesene's RP eT Tee 27,427 85 
The Globe is a reliable Company, managed by 
Officers of ability and experience in the business 
of Life Insurance. Its plans embrace every fea- 
ture calculated to render Life Insurance safe, 
beneficial, and attractive, presenting on the one 
hand a complete system of Mutual Insurance, 
unsurpassed by that of any Mutual Company; 
and on the other, offering all the plans of the 
recently organized and popular Stock Companies 
at rates as low as the lowest, with far better 
| security. 


$229,027 85 


ASSETS: 


Cash on hand and in hands of Agents. $16,739 92 
United States Bonds, (market value)... 40,700 00 
Real Estate......... 450 00 
Loans on Bonds and Mortgages, being 

first lien on Real Estate, worth double 


. 9,552 97 


amount loaned.... Secees 
Bond of the City of Springfield, Illinois 
Office Furniture and other property ... 
School Bonds, District No. 7.......... 
rr ene eee 


Northwestern Department : 


MICHIGAN, INDIANA, ILLINOIS, WISCONSIN, 
MINNESOTA, Iowa, and NEBRASKA, 


McKINDLEY & LOCKWOOD, 


Managers. 


500 00 
4,931 30 
1,000 00 
11,504 34 
72,576 oo 
1,073 32 


———— 229,027 8 


Loans secured by Stocks and Bonds.... 


Accrued Interest 


Orrice, No. 124 LA SALLE STREET, 
Oriental Building, Chicago. 


LIABILITIES: Dr. R. L. REA (Rush Medical College), Con- 


sulting Physician and Medical Examiner. 





Losses adjusted and due............... None. 
Losses adjusted and not due........... $3,500 00 
ORS GRRE, 6i6bccascconiiienns 4,520 90 GENERAL AGENTS: 


Losses awaiting further proof....... .. 3,000 00 

Buiss & Matter, ///‘no/s, 124 La Salle Street, 
Chicago. 

Cuas. W. Ruoves, Chicago, 124 La Salle St. 

Joun STABLER, Chicago, 124 La Salle Street. 

CLARKE N Porter, Southern Minnesota, Man- 
kato, Minn. 

Joun P. Macy, 
Plaine, Minn. 

Joun Dup ey, Zastern Indiana, Centerville, 

Ind. 

Cuas. M. Bascock, Northern Indiana, Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 

R. E. BEARDSLEY, Central and Southern Ind., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

O. A. WILLARD, Wisconsin, Appleton, Wis. 

Davison & Beck, Northern Lowa, Dubuque, 
Iowa. 

E. D. Pratt, Nebraska, Omaha, Nebraska. 


$11, 320 





JESSE K. DUBOIS, - - -  PREsSIDENr 


ISAAC A. HAWLEY, - - Belle 


- SECRETARY. Northern Minnesota, 


TEALL & FISHER, Agents, 


Life Insurance Agents will find the Globe one 
of the most desirable companies to work for now 
doing business. For an agency apply to Mc- 
Kindley & Lockwood, or either of the General 

| Agents as above. Good territory can now be 
secured. ' 


150 Washington Street, 


CHICAGO, - -  - ILLINOIS. 


CAPITAL, 


MILLion Do Luars. 


ONE 


Security by Law, - - %2,000,000 


ENTERPRISE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF CINCINNATI. 


DIRECTORS: 


THOS. SHERLOCK, Presrdent. 
J. SHILITO, R. M. BISHOP, 
L. &. BULL, JOs. C. BUTLER, 
THEO. COOK, ADOLPITL WOOD, 
A. D. BULLOCK, A. S. WINSLOW, 
L. A. HARRIS, dD. S. WOUDROW, 
JAS. P. GLENN, ALLEN COLLIER, 
CHARLES RULE. 

W. B. CASSILY, Vice-President. 


STOCKHOLDERS: 


A. D. Bullock & Co. 
Proctor X% Ganbie. 
Joseph C. Butler. 
Howell, Gano & Co. 
Thos. Sherlock. 
Boy le, Miller & Co. 
Poland & Henry. 
Morris Orum, 
M. Werk. 
Thos. Kirby. 
George H. Hill. 
Shaw, Barbour & Co. 
Pierce, Tolle N% Holton. 
Wasson, Talbot & Page. 
N. W. Emerson & Co, 
H. A. Jones. 
David Gibson & Co. 
Moore, Wistach & Bald- 
win. 
J. Swasey & Co. 
LOUISVILLE. 
W. C. Hite. 
Guthrie N Co. 
Hall & Long. 
Verhat?t & Bro. 
Robert Atwood, 
Sherly, Woodtolk & Co. 
MADISON, IND, 
N. Powell. 
NEW YORK. 
Robert Schell. 
M. F. Hodges. 
Lewis, Bro. & Co. 
J. B. Young. 
E. B. Norton, 
A. D. Grieft. 
S. P. Gilbert. 
L. O. Jones. 
E. Leffingwell. 
Alex. McNaughtan. 
and others, 


R. M. Bishop & Co. 
S. N. Pike. 

Adolph Wood & Co. 
Briggs, Swift & Co, 
Robert Moore. 

Addy & Hull. 

A. S. Winslow & Co 
Jas. W. Gaff. 

T. R. Biggs & Co. 

S. W. Smith. 

Tweed & Sibley. 
Babbitt. Harkness & Co. 
C. G. Pearce. 

M. W. Stone. 
Hamilton, Clay & Co. 
Williams, Boal & Co. 
C.NA Jacob. 

Theo. Cook. 
Woodrow, Mears & Co. 
Geo. K. Shoenberger. 
Wm. Resor. 

Sellew & Co. 

Wilson. Eggleston & Co. 
Harrison & Hooper. 
McKeehan & Evans. 
G. Meldrum & Co. 
Dubois X Auger. 
Buchanan & Co, 
Beatty & Trowbridge. 
Chatfield X% Woods 
Steadman & Shaw. 
M. Bare & Co. 

Hill & Hulbert. 
Philip Hinkle. 

W. F. & J. Thorne. 

F. Strauss & Bro. 

J. W. Donohue. 

Wm. Glenn & Sons. 
Miles Greenwood. 
Tweed & Andrews. 

J M. Canfield. 

John Shillito & Co. 


Agents in principal cities of the North and West. 
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1868. 


ASSETS, - - 2.C29,640.79. 


SEMI-ANNUAL EXHIBIT 


HARTFORD 


| $. M. MOORE. J. Hu. 
A. H. VAN BUREN. JOHN T. JANES. 


S. M. Moore & Co., 


Fire and Marine Insurance, 


49 LA SALLE STREET, 


CHICAGO, 


Represent the following insurance companies, and are pre- 
yared to insure desirable property to any extent which may 


e required : 


| CONNECTICUT FIRE INSURANCE CO., 


Fire Insurance Company, 


| 
} 


No. 115. 


| 
| 


Fanuary ist, 1868. 


$346,644 69 
104,494 54 


Cash on hand, in Bank, and Cash items - - 
Loans on Collateral and Real Estate security - 
Miscellaneous investments, being Stocks, Bonds, 
and United States Securities, Market Value, 
Accrued interest * - - - - - - 


1,574,411 69 
4,089 87 


$2,029,640 79 


Liabilities : 


Capital Stock - - - - $1,000,000 00 
Losses in process of adjustment - 167,346 25 
Unpaid Dividends - - 144 00 
etm Ot: Ot BOO os 
Actuai Surplus - - - - - 62140 56 


| 
| 
} 


After another year of numerous and sweeping disaster } 


| 


THE 


HartFrorp 


(fers its patrons and the public to the foregoing exhibit as 
evidence of its ability to furnish 


INDEMNITY 
suited to the times. 
Income, - - $5,000 per day. 
Agencies in all prominent localities. 


- | 
ALL Classes ov Fine Risks accerTeD ON EQUITABLE 


Teams. 


HARTFORD, 


ASSETS OVER 


CONN., 
275,000, 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
ASSETS OVER $1,200,000, 


HARTFORD, CONN., 
ASSETS OVER $1,500,000. 


HOME INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEW HAVEN, CONN,., 
ASSETS OVER $1,450,000. 
IRVING FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEW YORK, 

ASSETS OVER $200,000. 
MERCHANTS INSURANCE COMPANY, 
HARTFORD, CONN., 
ASSETS OVER $375,000, 


WARRAGANSETT F. & M. INSURANCE CO., 
PROVIDENCE, R. |L., 
ASSETS OVER $700,000, 


NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE INS.CO., 
LONDON AND EDINBURGH, 
ASSETS OVER $13,290,000 (gold), 


SPRINGFIELD F. & M. INSURANCE CO., 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


ASSETS OVER $750,000. 





REAPER CITY INSURANCE COMPANY 
ROCKFORD, ILL., 


ASSETS, OVER $150,000. 





Losses Liberally Adjusted and Promptly Paid. 


MOORE. 


THE 


MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company, 


OF NEW YORK, 


F. S. WINSTON, - ° 


President, 


| Furnishes Insurance combining the advantages offered by all 


| 
| other Companies, with unequaled Financial Security. 
| 


"ENTERPRISE F. & M. INSURANCE CO. | 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, | 


+ 


Assets, - over $25,000,000 in Cash. 


” 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
JOHN M. STUART, - 
F, SCHROEDER, - : 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, - 
LEWIS C. LAWTON, - 


Vice-President, 
Secretary. 
Ass't Secretary. 
Actuary. 


Asa't Actuary. 


Applications for insurance or for Agencies may be made to 


the Company direct, or to either of the following 


GENERAL AGENTS: 


F. Ratchford Starr, General Agent for Pennsylvania and Dela- 
ware, 400 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

H. B. Merrell, General Agent for Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, 
Wisconsin, lowa and Minnesota, Detroit, Mich. 

L. Spencer Goble, General Agent for New Jersey, 299 Broad 
Street, Newark, N. J. 

Hale Remington, General Agent for Maine, New Hampshire, 
and Massachusetts (except Boston), Fall River, Mass. 

H. 8. Homans, General Agent for Pacific Coast, 424 Montgom- 
ery Street, San Francisco, Cal. 

James A. Rhodes, General Agent for Southern New York, No. 
157 Broadway, New York. 

O. F. Bresee, General Agent for Virginia, West-Virginia, Dis- 


trict of Columbia, and Maryland, 21 South Street, Balti- 
more, Md. 


John G. Jennings, General Agent for Ohio, Cleveland, Ohio. 

John T. Christie, General Agent for Northern New York, 
Troy, N. Y. 

Stephen Parks, General Agent for Western New York, Troy, 
N. Y. : 


Frank H. Little, General Agent for Long Island’and Staten 
Island, 132 Broadway, New York. 

Benjamin D. Kennedy, General Agent for Kentucky and East- 
ern Tennessee, Louisville, Ky. 


8. J. Scovill, General Agent for the Eastern British Provinces 
St. John, N. B. 


John W. Nichols, General Agent for Connecticut, 201 Chapel 
Street, New Haven, Conn. 


Fayette P. Brown, General Agent for Vermont, Rutland, Vt. 


Amos D. Smith, 3rd, General Agent for Rhode Island, Provi- 
dence, R. i. 


Clinton B. Fisk, General Agent for Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska 
and Colorado, St. Louis, Mo. 


Henry H. Hyde, General Agent for Boston and Vicinity, 85 
State Street, Boston, Mass. 


O. CRONKHITE, Agent for Chicago, 
No. 47 Clark Street. 


’ 


7 
’ 
4 
j 
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ETNA 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


HARTFORD, 


——_ 


CONN. 


E. A. BuLKELEY, President. T. 0. ENDERS, Secretary. 
Austin Dunnam, Vice-President. 








Total Assets, over - - - - $10,000,000 

Policies Issued in 1867, - - - 15,251 

Amount Insured in 1867, nearly - $45,000,000 ,__ a * a , 
ia . NET ASSETS, 1868, MARKET VALUE, 

Policies Average nearly - . - $3,000 

Receipts for 1867, - - - - $5,129.447 | 

Surplus for Dividends, nearly - - $2,000,000 


$4,368,294.74. 


Income, over $20,000 per day. 
It has $130 Assets for every $100 Liabilities. 
Dividend, fifty per cent. 


The EHTNA ISSUES POLICIES on the ALL-CASH plan, 
and also on the HALF-NOTE plan. It DOES NOT INSURE 
ON CREDIT, but by the half-note plan it enables the insured 
to obtain at once, (or by paying ALL CASH to obtain at the 
end of two years) double the amount of insurance that a 
STRICTLY all-cash company will give 

The dividends ot the ELINA WILL DOUBLE A LIFE POL- 
ICY in two years (or at once on the half-note plan). It re- 
quires from twenty to twenty-five years to do the same ina 
strictly all-cash Company, by ennual additions to the policy. 

ECONOMY of management, CARE in the selection of risks, 
PROMPTNESS in the payment of death claims, and SECU- 
RITY in the investment of its IMMENSE TRUST FUNDS, are 
rigidly adhered to, and have ever characterized this Company. 

The ETNA calls upon every policy holder to use his special 
efforts to secure a policy in the Company for his friends—thus 
promoting the mutual advantage of all. Persons desiring to 
act as agents will address 


SAMUEL B. RAYMOND, Manager, 
FOR NORTHERN ILLINOIS AND NORTHERN INDIANA. 


Fire AND INLAND NavicGaTIon Risks. 


To indicate the value of a veteran company, 
like the -£tna, the following record of its per- 
formances should convince every intelligent 
mind how property burns; also how this sterling 
old Company periorms its duty to the public. 


OFFICE, IN AETNA BUILDING, 
No. 86 La Salle Street, - - Chicago, Til 


IN 49 YEARS IT HAS PAID FOR 


$58,000 for $4.75. 


Fourteen of the Passengers Killed aaa a 
—— 2,200 CHURCHES, COLLEGES, any PUBLIC 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, BUILDINGS. — ; 
ooo STORES AND MERCHANDISE. 
AT 


8, 
4.400 MILLS AND MANUFACTORIES. 

. ; -yq 2,200 SHIPMENTS BY LAKE AND RIVER. 
ANGOLA AND PORT JERVIS, 


: , = . MAKING A 
Had insured themselves against such calamities by procuring . 


TICKETS OF INSURANCE AGAINST ACCIDENTS - . “, 
Total of Losses patd, $23,000,000. 


ISSUED 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS, 


BY THE 


The Etna Insurance Company is the Trustee 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF HARTFORD. CONN. of sts patrons to an extent ten-fold greater than 
of tts own stockholders. 


At the small cost of four dollars and seventy-five | 
cents, 


Which secured to their families the sum of 


$58,000! 


The claims upon tickets in the Angola accident, amounting 
to $25,000, have been paid. The others will be promptly ad- 
justed and paid by the company, which is the only one in the 

“nited States, devoted to this branch of accident insurance. 

It has a capital of over THREE HUNDRED THOUSAND 
DOLLARS, safely invested in government, state, municipal, 
and other securities 

It has $100,000 deposited with the treasurer of Connecticut, 
as additional security to its ticket holders. 

Its tickets are dated when issued, to commence at any re- 
quired hour, and sold at nearly every ticket office in the coun- 
try 

It is liberal in its policy and prompt in its settlement of 
claims. The total and partial losses upon its tickets already 
amount to nearly $100,000. 


kS™ Agencies in all the principal cities and 
towns in the United States. 

Rates and terms as liberal as is consistent with 
reliable indemnity. 

Applications for insurance will be promptly 
attended to. 


BRANCH OFFICE, 


J. G. BATTERSON President. 
HENRY T. SPERRY, Secretary. 


No. 171 Vine Street, Cincinnati. 





INDEMNITY. 


HUNT & GOODWIN’S 


INSURANCE OFFICE, 
NO. 86 LA SALLE STREET, 


ETNA BUILDING, opposite Court House. 


INSURANCE EFFECTED 


ON 


DWELLINGS, 
FURNITURE, 
STORES, 
MERCHANDISE, 
MANUFACTORIES, 
VESSELS, and 
CARGOES, 
In the following Companies, UPON FAVORA- 


BLE TERMS, and losses adjusted and paid at 
this office. 


<Etna Insurance Company, 


OF HARTFORD, 


Assets, January 1, 1868, $4,833,543-39- 


North American Insurance Co., 


OF HARTFORD, 


Assets, January 1, 1868, $434,373-72- 


Security Insurance Company, 
OF NEW YORK. 


Assets, January 1, 1868, $1,477,677.12. 


Roger Williams Insurance Co., 


| 
OF PROVIDENCE. 


Assets, January 1, 1868, $201,708.81. 
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OME INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK. 


Office, - - No. 135 Broadway. 


CASH CAPITAL, . ° ° ° . - . $2,000,000 00 
ASSETS, Ist July, 1868, . ° - - - - 3,730,981 60 
LIABILITIES, . . . . ° - - 126,453 15 


FIRE AND INLAND INSURANCE. 


J. H. WASHBURN, Secrerary. CHARLES J. MARTIN, Presipenr. 
GEORGE M. LYON, Assistant Secretary. A. F. WILLMARTH, Vice Presipenr. 
THOMAS B. GREENE, Sreconp Assistant SECRETARY. D. A. HEALD, Seconp Vice Prestpenrt. 





THE 


Great Western Life Insurance Company 


OF THE Ciil? OF CHICAGO. 4 
OFFICE, - - Union BANK BUILDING. 


CASH CAPITAL, - - . “ . - - - $150,000 


B. F. JOHNSON, President. q 


H. G. POWERS, Vice-President. . E. P. ALBEE, Secretary. ELIZUR WRIGHT, Actuary. 
WM. C. GRANT, Attorney. MILTON PARKER, Consulting Physician. 
PIRGCT ORS: 
ILLINOTS. 
B. F. JOHNSON, President Great Western Life Insurance Company, Chicago. i EGBERT JOHNSON, Insurance Agent, Chicago. 
H.G. POWERS, President Lumberman’s Insurance Company, Chicago. OLIVER S. CARTER, Grocer, New York. 


Rev. W. W. PATTON, D.D., Editor Advance, Chicago. 


W. F. COOLBAUGH, President Union National Bank, Chicago. MICHIGAN. 


r 1, r 'Drec’t Thir ve? - oul Te : : “hi T. W. FERRY, Member of Congress, Grand Haven. ‘ 
ay ig a e : pi Third Nat) Bank, a ool Preas. C. B. & Q R. R., Chicago, W. A. TOMLINSON. State Prison Contractor, Kalamazoo, 

A.D. SED, President City National Bank, Chicago 

Rev. E. ERSKINE. D.D., Editor Northwestern Presbyterian, Chicago. J. PARSONS, Hardware Merchant, Kalamazoo. 

T. M. AVERY, President National Watch Company, Chicago. OHTO. 

Rev. W. W. EVERTS, D.D., Pastor First Baptist ¢ hurch, C€ hicago. Rev. LUKE HITCH(¢ OCK, D.D,, of the M. E. Book Concern, Cincinnati. 

Rev. JOHN COVERT (Retired), Chicago Pror. L. H. BUGBEE, President Wesleyan, Female College, Cincinnati, 


W.C.) GRANT, late law firm Williams, Woodbridge & Grant, Chicago. 
Rev. LEROY CHURCH, Proprietor Standard (Baptist paper), Chicago, 
CHAS. H. FARGO, Faryo, Fales & Co., Boots and Shoes, Chicago. 

Rev. G. J]. BLISS. Agent Great Western Life Insurance Company, Freeport. 


INDIANA. 
T. B. McCARTY, Anditor of State, Indianapolis. 
A. L. WRIGHT, County Treasurer, Indianapolis. 


li. W. HINSDALE, late H. W. Hinsdale & Co., Chicago. HISCONSIN, 

W.C. BARKER, Physician, Waukegan. Pror. J. J. BUSHNELL, Beloit College, Beloit. 

N.S. BOUTON, Iron Foundry, Chicago, Rev. SAMUEL FALLOWS, Pastor M. Church, Milwaukee. ’ 
WM. BROWN, Attorney, Rockford, MINNESOTA. q 
W. T. ALLEN, Day, Allen & Co., Grocers, Chicago, PARKER PAINE, Banker, St. Paul. bj 
H.C. HUTCHINSON, Merchant, Waukegan. O. P. WHITCOMB, County Treasurer, Rochester, ’ 


WM.R. MARLAY, Manager Methodist Book Concern, Chicago, TOWA 


R. WAGNER, Banker, Polo. — oss . <a — 
S. S$. WILLIAMSON, Commission Merchant, Chicago. Rev. C. G. TRUSDELL, Presiding Elder lowa City District. 
W.H. OVINGTON, Secretary West Side City Railway Co., Chicago. JOUN F. ELY ’ Physic ian, Cedar Rapids. : 
A.B. COOK, Marble Dealer, Libertyville. ; ; W. W. WALKER, Ch. Eng. & Supt. S.C. & P. R. R., Cedar Rapids. 
G. E. PURINGTON, Purington & Scranton, Ship Chandlers, Chicago, MISSOURT. 
cC.C. MESERVE, Real Estate Broker, Chicago H. M. HOLDEN, Cashier First National Bank, Kansas City. 
Rev. H. L. MARTIN, Pastor M. E. Church, Rockford T. B. BULLENE, Wholesale Merchant, Kansas City. 
ARTHUR EDWARDS, Associate Editor Northwestern Christian Advocate,Chicago, KANSAS. 
E. V ‘ ere er > sees s a hicago. «i - THOMAS CARNEY, Governor of Kansas, Leavenworth, 
oy Hs hg lr limadeamaac schemmeaiadae W.S. VAN DOREN, Real Estate Broker, Leavenworth. 
oN. \ os, PuVsician, 2 Ov. rc pp ea 
‘A. GRANNIS, Master Builder, Chicago. eran NEBRASKA. 
W.C. DEAKMAN, Stone Contractor, Chicago. JAMES SWEET, State Treasurer. Nebraska City. 
A.C. HESING, Proprietor Staats Zettung, Chicago. WILLIAM FULTON, Supt. M. P. R., Nebraska City. 
TACOB GREENEBAU%®, Jr., Hardware Merchant, Chicago. R. M. ROLFE (James Sweet & Co.), Bankers, Nebraska City. 
EDWARD BALLARD, Master Builder, Chicago COLORADO. 
JESSE CLEMENT, Agent Great Western Lite Insurance Company, Chicago. Ex-Gov. JOHN EVANS, President Denver Branch P. R. R., Denver, 









J. H. PEARSON, Lumber Merchant, Chicago. ALBERT JOHNSON. Civil Engineer and Miner, Georgetown. 
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UNDERWRITERS’ AGENCY 


OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, 175 BROADWAY. 


THE 


GERMANIA, HANOVER, NIAGARA, and REPUBLIC 


INSURANCE COMPANIES OF NEW YORK, 


Transact together through the above organization, Fire and Cargo insurance in the Western and Southern States. 


Cas Assets, JuLy 1, 1868, - - - - - $35555)700.60 
Losses Paip since 1864, - - - - - - - I,700,000.00 


LOSSES PAID IN CHICAGO 
Fire Losses, 1864-1868, = - $121,367.92 | MARINE LossEs, - - - - $113,715.75 


Applications for agencies must be addressed to 
ALEXANDER STODDART, General Agent, New York. 
‘ 
ROBERT GREER, Agent, No. 70 La Salle Street, Chicago. 


HoME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


158 Broadway, New York. 

ASSETS, - ~ ° ° - - ~ - ~ ~ - $2,000,000. 
ALL THE SuRPLUS OF THE CompANy DIVIDED AMONG THE ASSURED. 
DIVIDENDS DECLARED AND PAID ANNUALLY. ALL POLICIES (AFTER TWO FULL-PAID PREMIUMS) NON-FORFEITABLE. 
NO RESTRICTIONS AS TO RESIDENCE OR TRAVEL. 


NO EXTRA CHARGE ON FEMALE LIVES. ONE-THIRD OF THE ANNUAL PREMIUM LOANED TO THE ASSURED. 


é 
WALTER S. CRIFFITH, President. CEORCE C. RIPLEY, Secretary. 1. H. FROTHINCHAM, Treasurer. 
WM. J. COFFIN, Actuary. A. B. CAPWELL, Counsel. 
DIRECTORS. 

A. A. LOW, - - - A.A. Low & Brothers, 31 Burling Slip, New York. THOS. CARLTON, - - - - Carlton & Porter, Methodist Book Rooms, New York 
ISAAC H FR OT HING TT AM, - - President Union Trust Company, New York, HARROLD DOLLNER, . Dollner, Potter & Co., 181 Front Street, New York, 
J. 8. 7T. STRANAHAN, - - - President Atlantic Dock Company. A.B. CAPWELL, - - - - Attorney and Counsellor, 80 Broadway, New York. 
THOMAS MESSENNER, - - - President Brooklyn Bank. NEHEMIAH KNIGHT, - - Hoyt, Sprague & Co , 56 and 5S Park Place, N. Y. 
SAMUEL SMITH, - - - Ex-Mayor city of Brooklyn. EDWARD A. LAMBERT, - - Merchant, 45 John Street, New York, 
HENRY E. PIER Rte PONT, - - 1 Pierrepont Place, Brooklyn. JAMES HOW, - - - - President Union White Lead Manufg Co., Brooklyn. 

: A. B. BAYLIS, - - - - Broker, New York L. B. WYMAN, - - - - - Merchant, 38 Burling Slip, New York. 

; PETER C. CORNELL, - Merchant, 50 Wall Street, New York. | GEO, A. JARVIS, - - - - President Lenox Fire Insurance Co., New York. 
WALTER 8. GRIFFITH, Pr esident, - Brooklyn. S. EF. HOWARD, - - - - Howard, Sanger & Co., 107 Chambers Street, N. Y. 
JOHN D. COCKS, - President Atlantic Insurance Company. GEO. 8. STEPHENSON, - - Importer, 49 South Street, New York. 
H.B CLAFLIN, - - - - - H. B. Claflin & Co., 140 Church street, New York. CHAS. A. TOWNSEND, - - - Merchant, New York. 
S. B. CHITTENDEN, - - - - 8. B Chittenden & Co., New York JOSEPH W. GREENE, ° . J. W. Greene & Co., New York. 
J.E SOUTHWORTH, - - - - President Atlantic Bank, New York. RUFUS R GRAVES, ° - 68 Wall Street, New York 
CZAR DUNNING, - - - . Secretary South Brooklyn Savings Institution. | JOUN W. PRO. HINGHAM, - Frothingham & Baylis, 50 South Street, New York. 
LEWIS ROBERTS, - - - - L. Roberts & Co., 17 South Street, New York. | EDWARD DELANO, - - - New York. 
JOHN T. MARTIN, - - : - 28 Pierrepont Street, Brooklyn. |} E. LEWIS, Jr.,_ - - - : Valentine & Bergen, 29 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, 
JOHN HALSEY, = * + +  ~ Haight, Halsey & Co., New York. 

WESTERN GENERAL AGENTS. - oe 


ane M. STRYKER, Illinois, office 10 Methodist Block, Chicago. E. H. KELLOGG, Wisconsin, Milwaukee. PARSONS & STARK, Missouri, St. Louis. DOUGHTY & BRUEHL, 
yuthern Ohio and Indiana, Cincinnati, LEE PARRISH & SON, Michigan, Detroit. H. NEWBERRY, Northern Ohio, Cleveland. H. H, BOSSLER, Northern Indiana, Fort Wayne. 


HENRY W. CLARK, AGent, 10 Methodist Block, Chicago. 
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NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


CASH CAPITAL, ONE MILLION DOLLARS, FULL PAID. 


Chartered by Special Act of Congress, 1868. 


4.6 THE 








BRANCH OFFICE: First National Bank Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


DIRECTORS: OFFICERS: 

CLARENCE H. CLARK, - - C. H. CLARK, Philadelphia, Presipenrt. 
JAY COOKE, - y ss 7 4 E JAY COOKE, CHAIRMAN FINANCE AND EXECUTIVE 
F. RATCHFORD STARR, - -~ - COMMITTEE. : 
J. HINCKLEY CLARK, . 7 , HENRY D. COOKE, Washington, Vick-PREsIDENT. 
GEORGE E. TYLER, - 5 z _ EMERSON W. PEET, Philadelphia, SecrReETARY AND 

; weeny ACTUARY 
eer a. : ’ E. S. TURNER, Washington, AssisTaANT SECRETARY. 
E A ROLI INS " a ; FRANCIS G. SMITH, M D., Mepicat Director. 
WILLIAM E. CHANDLER 4 J. EWING MEARS, M.D., Assistant Mepicat Dr- 


RECTOR. 
WILLIAM E. CHANDLER, Washington, D. C.; and 
GEORGE HARDING, Philadelphia, Pa., Soticitrors 
AND ATTORNEYS. 


JOHN D. DEFRIES, - - - - 
EDWARD DODGE, - - - - 
H. C. FAHNESTOCK, - - - - 





THE ADVANTAGES OFFERED BY THIS COMPANY ARE: 


It is a National Company, chartered by Special Act of Congress, 1868. 

It has a paid-up Capital of $1,000,000. 

Lt offers low rates of Premium. 

It furnishes Larger Insurance than other Companies for the same money. 

It is definite and certain in its terms. 

It is a Home Company in every locality. 

Its Policies are exempt from attachment. 

There are no unnecessary Restrictions tn the Policies. 

Every Policy ts Non-forfettable. 

Polictes may be taken which pay to the Insured thety Full Amonnt and return all the Premiums, so that the Insurance costs only the Interest on 
the Annual Payments. 

Policies may be taken that will pay to the insured, after a certain number of years, during life, an Annual Income of One Tenth the Amount 
named tn the Policy. 

No Extra Rate is charged for Risks upon the lives of Females. 

It insures not to pay Dividends, but at so low a cost that Dividends will be impossible. 


Local Agents are wanted in every City and Town; and application from competent parties for such 
agencies, with suttable endorsements, should be addressed to the Company's General Agents 
only, in thetr respective Districts. 


CENERAL ACENTS OF THE COMPANY: 


JAY COOKE & CO., New York, for New York State and Northern New Jersey. 
JAY COOKE & CO., Washington, D. C., for Delaware, Virginia, District of Columbia, and West Virginia. 
E. W. CLARK & CO., for Pennsylvania and Southern New Jersey. B.S. Russeii, Harrisburg, Manager for Central and Western Pennsylvania. 
Hon. STEPHEN MILLER, St. Paul, for Minnesota and North-west Wisconsin. r 
JOHN W. ELLIS & CO., Cincinnati, for Ohio and Central and Southern Indiana. 
T. B. EDGAR, St. Louis, for Missour: and Kansas. 
S.A. KEAN & CO., Detroit, for Michigan and Northern Indiana. 
A. M MOTHESHEAD, Omaha, for Nebraska. 
JOHNSTON BROTHERS & CO., Baltimore, for Maryland, 
NEW ENGLAND GENERAL AGENCY, under the direction of E. A. Rotzins and W. E. CHANDLER, of the Board of Directors, and J. P. 
TUCKER, Manager, 3 Merchants’ Exchange, State St., Boston. 
J. A. ELLIS & CO., 


Second National Bank Building, Chicago, General Agents for Illinois and Wisconsin. 
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THE 


Union MuTvuAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, OF BOSTON, MASS. 
1848. CHARTER PERPETUAL. | 


HENRY CROCKER, President. 


INCORPORATED 





W. H. HOLLISTER, Secretary. 
ALL POLICIES NON-FORFEITABLE. 


ASSETS, over : $4,000,000 
$1,250,000 Loaned in the City of Chicago 


ON 


FIRST-CLASS FIRST-LIEN REAL ESTATE MORTGAGES. 








fligh Rates of Interest — Large Profits to the Insured, 





All profits divided among policyholders. | 

Dividends declared annually on the Contribution Plan. 

A loan of Forty per cent. will be made on the Policy when desired. Payments may be 
made annually, semi-annually, or quarterly. . 





This Company Issues Policies on all the Improved Plans, and the most Liberal 
Inducements offered to the Insured. | 





DISTRICT AGENTS WANTED for Illinois and Iowa; also Local and Traveling Agents 
wanted. Liberal terms given to the right men. Apply to 


F. BABCOCK, GENERAL AGENT, 
Company's BuILpING, No. 133 LASALLE STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 





: coe 
CapiTAL, $200,000.] [OrGANIzED, 1855. 


CHARTER Oak ale 
CHICAGO FIREMEN’S 


Insurance Company. 


Life Insurance Company 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
OFFICE: 
NortTHwest CORNER OF LAKE AND CLARK STREETS. 


THOMAS CHURCH, President. 
J. K. BOTSFORD, Vice President. 
S. P. WALKER, Secretary. 





| 
| 
| 


Joseru TILLINGHAST. 








eee toast Capital, ° ‘ ; $200,000.00 | 
vil Surplus, Nov. 1, 1868, . 105,674.64 
ASSETS, OVER - 5,000,000 $305,674.64 


J. C. WALKLEY, President. 
S. H. WHITE, Secretary. 





ailroad Bonds.............+++ ” 00 | 
The great popular feature of Annual Dividends, paid the ve “¢ i : as sme 
end of the first and each subsequent year, originated with “*" WIEEE -corccererresosesses — | 
this Company in 1863. Loans on Mortgage .....cccsccccceessscccccsscce 62,000.00 | 
_ The ratio of total outgo, includin death claims and work- | Bills Receivable. .............00seeeeee ceeeeees 4996.67 
ing expenses, to total income, on the entire business of the Premi : ~oll d 652.26 | 
last six years, has been lower in the Charter Oak than in — UNCTUOCEES. «4+ oo rereersccecsecooeoss 10,053 -80 
any other Company. This embraces five-sixths of all the Office Furniture, etc.,......+++eeesereeeeeeeeeees 300.00 
Life Insurance that has ever been done in the United States ‘ 
and shows that no Company has managed its affairs with saaaaataadrac aati 7035-18 
more care and ability than the Charter Oak. $314,055.64 
The last complete Dividend of the Charter Oak was the | « F 
largest ever paid by any Company at the end of the first year. LIABILITIES: 
_ Several first-class Special Agents wanted, to whom extra Losses unpaid.........+++++++++++eee00 $7,631.00 | 
inducements will be offered. Dividends unpaid .......  ss+-.-+eeeees 750.00 98.48 
r 381.00 
W. H. WELLS, | —— | 
(Late Superintendent of Public Schools, Chicago), $305,074.04 
Illinois State Agent, Losses paid in 1867, . . $115,422.76) 
Room No. 3, REYNoLps’ BLock, 
’ . 23,356.00 
$423,356.00 | 


(near the Post Office), 
CHICAGO, 





iennes paid since 1855, 


ASSETS: 


U.S.6 per cent. Bonds—5-20’s—market value. . .. $210,100.00 











Davin B. Hit, 


AGENCY ESTABLISHED IN _ 15863. 


TILLINGHAsT & HI Lt, 


STATE AGENTS 


AND ATTORNEYS FOR 


Flome Fire Insurance Company, 


NEW HAVEN, CONN., $1,800,000. 


Springfield F. and M. Ins. Co., 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., $863,000. 


Yonkers and N. Y. Fire Ins. Co., 


NEW YORK, $832,000. 


Peoples’ Fire Insurance Company, 
WORCESTER, MASS., $600,000, 


Lumberman’s Fire Insurance Co., 


CHICAGO, ILL., $400,000. 


Allantic Fireand Marine Ins.Co., 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., $300,000, 


Monumental Fire Insurance Co., 
BALTIMORE, $258,000, 


ALso AGENTS FOR 


Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co., 


PHILADELPHIA, $2.250,000. 


INSURANCES 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


AND TO ANY AMOUNT, EFFECTED IN 


FIRST-CLASS COMPANIES. 


Losses Promptly and Equitably Adjusted. 


PREMIUMS at LOWEST RATES To INSURE SAFETY, 


TILLINGHAST & HILT, 


No. 409 WALNUT STREET, - - PHILADELPHIA. 





THE 


SPECTATOR. Fanuary, 1869 


‘THE SPECTATOR FOR 1869. 


: ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Tue Publishers of Tue SpecTATOR are gratified to be able to announce that their publication is a complete and positive 
SUCCESS. ‘Projected nearly a year ago, and sent out at the outset without a word of previous announcement, THE SPECTATOR 
quickly found favor wherever was felt the need of an impartial, high-toned and independent review of insurance. Its 
circulation has rapidly increased from a few hundreds to many thousands, until it is now received as acknowledged authority by 
insurance companies and agents in every state. There is not a city or town of any importance in the whole country to which 
Tue Spectator does not find its way in large numbers regularly every month. All the leading insurance companies, beth fire 
and life, have evinced approval of its policy by subscribing for large numbers of copies for their agents and patrons. The 
insurance superintendents of the different states have testified their appreciation of its usefulness. Business men look to it for 
information which they can get nowhere else. 

Tue Spectator will commence its second volume under the most favorable auspices. The paper will be enlarged, and 
its typographical appearance, by the aid of new type and improved execution, will be made even more attractive than it is 
at present. Several entirely original features of permanent value and great interest will be introduced, and neither labor nor 
cost will be spared by the publishers to enhance the value and usefulness of their publication. 

Tue Specrator will aim to discuss impartially and intelligently whatever questions, from time to time, shall arise 
touching reforms, innovations, or abuses, in the business of insurance. Indecorous personalities and the cheap effusions of stale 
wit will be rigidly excluded from its columns. The influence of the paper will always be arrayed against whatever is 
wrong and pernicious and reckless in the insurance business. Its criticlsm will be impartial, fearless, and high-toned; but 


above all, STRICTLY AND PERSISTENTLY HONEST. 














ORIGINAL AND IMPORTANT FEATURES FOR THE NEW VOLUME. 


The publishers are enabled to announce that they have made arrangements for publication, in the second volume, 
commencing January 1, 1869, of the following zew features: 


LIFE INSURANCE. 


1. A Series of Articles on the Theory and Practice of Life Iysurance. By one of the most eminent living actuaries. 

2. ‘** Twenty Years a Life Solicitor,” the Recollections and Experience of one of the most successful Life Insur- 
ance Agents in the United States. 

3. Advice and Instruction to Agents. By the President of a Leading Life Insurance Company. 

4. Actuarial Discussions and Explanations. By several prominent actuaries. 


FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE. 
1. “ The Method and Practice of Adjustments.” By the Adjuster of a Prominent Fire Insurance Company. 


2. * The Law of Insurance.” comprehensive, practical. serial treatise, by a lawyer. 
3. ‘* Scraps from the Note-Book of an Adjuster.” (Commenced in the September number.) 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


1. Reports of Important Insurance Cases in all the Courts. 
2. Sales and Quotations of Insurance Stocks. 

3. Regular Correspondence from all the Principal Cities. 

4. Correspondence from England, France, and Germany. 


In addition to the above NEW FEATURES, each monthly issue will contain, as heretofore, the usual variety of 


EpITorIALs ; Essays; ° INSURANCE NEWS; 
CoMMUNICATIONS ; Gossip. 


Covering a wide range of interest and information of permanent practical value to insurance companies and agents. 

The publishers will be impelled by a spirit of the largest liberality and enterprise to make THE Spectator not only a medium 
for the expression of candid criticism, but a faithful chronicle of insurance intelligence. They will strive to place before their 
readers, in the future, as in the past, the earliest and most reliable republications of important news. The publication in THE 
Spectator, in advance of publication elsewhere, of the two portions of the New York Insurance Reports, and of the full proceed- 
ings of the National Board of Underwriters, illustrates practically what can be done in the same direction hereafter. 

Though Tue Spectator will be greatly enlarged and improved, the subscription price for the coming year will remain the 
same : 


A single copy to one address, $3.00. 

Every person sending us the names of three subscribers with nine dollars, will be entitled to Tz Specrator free for one year. 

Every person sending us the names of ten subscribers, with thirty dollars, will be entitled to receive THz SpecTATOR free for 
one year, with a copy of * Zhe Jnsurance Guide and Hand Book.” 

Payment for subscriptions invariably in advance. 

A liberal discount will be made to those who solicit subscriptions for THz Spectator. 


J. H. & C. M. GOODSELL, Pudlishers, No. 71 Dearborn Street, Chicago. ‘I 
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